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“Young Again.eh! 
Thats it exactly.” 


A Kod " A manis as old i 
as he feels, 

\ / And a woman isas_ & / 
old as she looks" — 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


keeps one young both 
in feeling and looks. 

It induces life and beauty, 

fairness and exhilaration, quickens 

circulation, removes dead skin, and allows the clear, 

fresh under skin to appear. Be fair to your skin, 

and it will be fair to you—and to others. 




















” 


Now that the use of cosmetics is being inveighed 
against from the very pulpits, the importance of a pure soap 
becomes apparent. The constant use of Hand Sapolio 
produces so fresh and rejuvenated a condition of the skin 
that all incentive to the use of cosmetics is lacking. 


HAND SAPOLIO JIS 


SO PURE that it can be freely used on a new-born baby or the 
skin of the most delicate beauty. 


SO SIMPLE that it can be a part of the invalid’s supply with 


beneficial results. 


SO EFFICACIOUS as to almost bring the small boy into a 


state of ‘surgical cleanliness,’’ and keep him there. 
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THE BOOKMAN 


A Magazine of Literature and Life 


MARCH, 1906 


CHRONICLE AND COMMENT 


Owing to a combination of unusual 
circumstances it has been found neces- 
sary to postpone the publication of Part 
XV. of “Twenty Years of the Republic” 
until the April number. 


z 


We were greatly delighted last month 
on reading the following paragraph in 
our veracious contemporary, The Critic: 

Mr. W. W. Story, the American sculptor, 
has come to America, and will take a studio 
in New York, intending to divide his time 
hereafter between that city and Rome, where 
he has for so many years made his home. 
Some years ago Mr. Story published a most 
delightful volume of recollections. He has 
lived such a full life, however, since then that 
he could easily write another volume of equal 
interest. Mr. Story’s most famous contribu- 
tion to literature is his poem, “Cleopatra”, 
which has been recited as often as Longfel- 
low’s “Building of the Ship.” 

This information gave us especial pleas- 
ure, because we had been labouring under 
the impression that Mr. W. W. Story 
died eleven years ago—in 1895. The 
newspapers which published obituary no- 
tices of him at that time were evidently 
of the same opinion, and the delusion 
must have taken a firm hold on the mind 
of Mr. Henry James, who was an in- 
timate friend of Story, and who wrote:a 
life of him, in which the poet and sculp- 
tor’s lamented death is chronicled. Or 
can it be that our friend The Critic some- 
times nods, just the same as we do, and 
that the gentleman Who is coming to New 
York is not Mr. William Wetmore Story, 
but Mr. Waldo Story? 


There is to be a new Kipling book next 
October. It will be called Puck of 
Pook’s Hill, and will 


A New be a volume of children’s 
Kipling stories. The principal 
Book characters are some Eng- 


lish children to whom 
Puck appears one summer afternoon as 
they play in the pleasant meadows. Puck 
and the children become great friends. 
The fairy grants them supernatural pow- 
ers, and knights and ladies appear and de- 
port themselves in a manner to delight 
the heart of childhood. These stories are 
said to show something of the fanciful 
vein of “They”. Kipling, by the way, is 
now on his annual visit to South Africa 
to the estate presented to him by Cecil 
Rhodes. 


The plight in which Mr. Poultney 
Bigelow finds himself as the outcome of 
his attempt to add to the 

The Plight of literature of exposure, is 
Mr. Poultney one which, on the whole, 
Bigelow calls for less censure 
than commiseration. Mr. 

Bigelow first caught the public attention 
a good many years ago by exploiting the 
fact that he had once been a schoolmate 
of the present German Kaiser. It is not 
likely that the two were ever exactly 
bosom friends, sharing each other's se- 
cret thoughts and aspirations as well as 
their steins of beer and their portions of 
gdnsebrust and wurst; but Mr. Bige- 
low’s readers somehow got that impres- 
sion, and the belief gave piquancy to what 
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he wrote about the picturesque monarch. 
If all accounts be true, the Kaiser him- 
self on one occasion in Berlin very decid- 
edly refused to recognize Mr. Bigelow’s 
claims upon his notice; but that is an- 
other story. Suffice it to say that the au- 
thor of The Kaiser and His Neighbors 
gradually acquired a sort of reputation 
as an authority on historical matters, and 
he often figured as a lecturer before uni- 
versity audiences, receiving finally a 
definite appointment at Boston Uni- 
versity. In an unlucky moment, he un- 
dertook to write a searching exposé of 
our governmental mismanagement of the 
Panama Canal, and his elaborate narra- 
tive in the /ndependent was widely read, 
and really gave the public something of 
a shock. Then came Scretary Taft's dis- 
section of Mr. Bigelow’s charges, and 
the appearance of Mr. Bigelow before 
a Senate Committee, where it must be 
confessed that he cut a pitiable figure, es- 
saying the role of martyr very ineffec- 
tively. The one thing that most dis- 
credited his “revelations” was not Secre- 
tary Taft’s denials, nor even the fact that 
Mr. Bigelow had spent only twenty-eight 
hours on the Isthmus, but rather the ob- 
vious attempt in his article to gull casual 
readers into thinking that his stay there 
had been much longer. This was clearly 
a suggestio falsi; and the exposure of it 
knocked the bottom out of Mr. Bigelow’s 
whole case. Now he has sent his cheque 
for $1,000 to Colonel Henry Watterson, 
that sum to be forfeited if the Bigelow 
charges should be proven false. This 
cheque business is, of course, essentially 
on a par with Mr. Bigelow’s heroic will- 
ingness to be imprisoned and kept on 
bread and water by the stern Senate Com- 
mittee. Colonel Watterson is not going 
into the business of investigating condi- 
tions on the Isthmus. If he did, he would 
have to spend a good many times the 
amount of Mr. Bigelow’s cheque. More- 
over, Mr. Bigelow ought to know that 
when grave charges such as his are made, 
the onus probandi is upon the maker 
of the charges. No one, at least in Anglo- 
Saxon countries, is obliged to prove a 
negative. Ana so, Mr. Bigelow’s thou- 
sand dollars are as safe as his censorial 
reputation is damrged. He has lost his 
lectureship at the Boston University, and 


nothing that he writes hereafter will ! 
taken very seriously. 


ad 


Now, we should hardly have referred 
to this affair did it not suggest some re- 
marks that have a general application. 
We sce here illustrated the harm which 
may be done to an admirable cause by the 
bad judgment of its supporters. For our 
part, we have little doubt that most of 
Mr. Bigelow’s statements about Isthmian 
conditions are practically true. Every- 
thing goes to show that the Panama 
Canal has so far been prolific in actual 
and potential scandal. The drastic 
changes in the personnel of the Commis- 
sion, the withdrawal of various en- 
gineers, the uncovering of jobs as the re- 
sult of a Congressional investigation, the 
lavish expenditure of ten million dollars 
without any apparently valuable results 
and without a strict accounting, the un- 
favourable reports which are brought 
from the Isthmus by everyone who visits 
it, and the curious reticence observed 
with regard to it by leading experts in 
engineering, are all unpleasantly sug- 
gestive. Furthermore, Mr. Bigelow’s 
photographs, at least, can not be refuted, 
and these show most unfavourable and 
unsanitary conditions to exist. American 
labourers refuse to work on the Canal; 
and the force there is largely made up 
of Chinese and Jamaica negroes. Again, 
there was no real necessity for Mr. Bige- 
low to spend any great amount of time 
upon the Isthmus itself for the purposes 
of his investigation. There is plenty of 
first-hand information to be had right 
here in New York from those who have 
examined carefully what is being done at 
Panama. But just because Mr. Bigelow 
was a little disingenuous about the length 
of his sojourn, and because he happened 
carelessly to mistake a steam-shovel for 
a dredging-machine, his whole report kas 
been discredited in the public mind. 


” 


This affords a very good illustration of 
how we have all of late been educated up 
to a high standard in the matter of ex- 
posures. We want documentary evidence, 
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‘seorn testimony, and official records ; and 
most persons nowadays who set out to 
publish an exposé are careful to provide 
themselves with these necessary weapons 
of defense. It is perfectly well known 
that before printing Miss Ida Tarbell’s 
widely read personal sketch of Mr. 
Rockefeller last summer, the owners of 
the magazine in which it appeared ac- 





cumulated an immense mass of material 
to be used in case they should be made 
the defendants in a libel suit. And Mr. 
Russell, in his exposure of the Beef Trust 
has also in reserve a perfect arsenal of 
testimony taken by the courts and by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Mr. Bigelow should have been equally 
scientific and forehanded, and should not 





THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF MISS BERTHA RUNKLE, 
The author of The Helmet of Navarre and The Truth About Tolma 
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have allowed the old-fashioned journal- 
istic method to dominate his pen in even 
so much as a line of what he wrote. 


e 


The mention of how liberally Mr. 
Bigelow exploited his schoolboy associa- 
tions with the German 

On Kaiser leads us to reflect 
Constructing upon the rather flimsy 
“Reminiscences.” fabric of so many alleged 
“personal reminiscences” 

which are given to the public from time 
to time. We fancy that most persons who 
write up their recollections of the great 
and good men whom they have intimately 
known are apt to forget to draw any 
definite line between the things which 
they remember to have observed them- 
selves and the things which they happen 
to have read. The classic instance of this 
sort of thing is, of course, to be found in 
Mr. Albert Vandam’s Englishman in 
Paris. This book was almost professedly 
a humbug; vet, on the whole, in a large 
sense it represented the truth, and we im- 
agine that it is quite as accurate as many 
other books of higher standing. We used 
to know a popular man of letters (now 
dead) who was famous for his ability to 
turn out personal impressions of almost 
anybody. When Victor Hugo died, this 
gentleman wrote a most interesting paper 
on the deceased poet entitled “My Recol- 
lections of Victor Hugo.” As a matter 
of fact we happen to know that he had 
never seen Victor Hugo but once, and 
that was for the space of about five min- 
utes when he sat next him on the top of a 
Parisian omnibus. Likewise, he came out 
very strong after the death of the Em- 
peror Frederick ; whereas his intercourse 
with the Emperor could by no stretch of 
the imagination be called a close one. 
Standing on a railway platform in a re- 
mote country district, the Emperor (then 
Crown Prince), who was on a hunting 
expedition, had once asked him a ques- 
tion about the arrival of a certain train; 
vet on this very tenuous foundation, our 
ingenious friend was able to erect an im- 
posing structure of anecdote, impression, 


and opinion with regard to “Unser 
Fritz.” It is rather a pity to betray the 


secrets of the prison-house in this fash- 


ion; but as one grows older a certain tol- 
erant cynicism becomes almost as inevita- 
ble in literary matters as in all else which 
concerns the actualities of human life. 


It seems as if almost every second 
American author whose death we have re- 
corded during the past 
few years had for tHe 
last part of his life chos- 
en London as a perma- 
nent place of residence. 
For example,there were Harold Frederic, 
Stephen Crane, Edgar Fawcett, Bret 
Harte, and only a month or so ago, Hen- 
ry Harland. One reason that authors 
have given for this self-expatriation is 
that they have found in London an at- 
mosphere better fitted for the purposes of 
creative work. But, perhaps, their choice 
is also guided by the unquestionable fact 
that in England literary men and women 
have a closer social tie than they do in 
America. This applies not only to writers 
who have already achieved reputations, 
but also to the young author who finds 
open to him the doors of many hospitable 
houses. Such a home is that of Miss 
Beatrice Harraden, who is well known 
for her sympathetic appreciation of the 
modest “first book” of the beginner. But 
Miss Harraden’s environment is only in 
part literary. Herself, a good amateur 
musician, she surrounds herself with 
musical people, both amateur and pro- 
fessional. Then, too, she has a keen in- 
terest in English politics and at her 
home one meets men and women who are 
taking active parts in public affairs. 


Miss 
Harraden. 


There is no better mirror of a certain 
side of British taste in the early part of 
the last century than the 
quaint books which have 
come down to us about 
life in London and the 
various sports which 
England then held so high in esteem. 
Literature has few figures more gro- 
tesque than Pierce Egan, who was 
once a great man in his way, whose 
Boxiana was held to be the authority 


The Literature 
of American 
Sport. 





MISS BEATRICE HARRADEN AT WORK 


A CORNER IN MISS HARRADEN’S HOME 
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on matters pugilistic, and whose Ad- 
ventures of Tom and Jerry is said to have 
furnished Dickens with the hint for The 
Pickwick Papers. Bo.xiana, with its 
strange and uncouth jargon and its fre- 
quent introductions of all sorts of vapid 
and atrocious verse made up of bad pun- 
ning and bombastic allusions to the 
prowess of the British arm, may be said 
to have established a certain low level for 
the literature of English sport. You find 
types of the men who contributed to the 
sporting press all through the novels of 
Thackeray, and they are not exactly edi- 
fying. When Thackeray wished to point 
out an intellect of a low order he was 
wont to picture its owner seated in a pub- 
lic house spelling out in the columns of 
Bell's Life an account of the recent fistic 
engagement between Black Sambo and 
the Tutbury Pet. These accounts are 
made up of a meaningless, obsolete and 
almost unintelligible argot. Every other 
word is “the claret,” “the mawleys,” 
“the dukes,” “the potato trap,” “the 
bread basket,” “napping it,” “milling on 
the retreat,” “the paint pot,” “the ruby,” 
“fibbing.”” Here is the account of the be- 
ginning of a battle, which we are picking 
out quite casually from the chronicles of 
that time preserving the italics of the 
original. 

First round—The hero of the shopboard 
took measure in such quick time and went on 
with his work so hard that the Nonpareil came 
in for a ground suit. Upon Randall’s being 
floored, the steel bar fraternity were as much 
up in the stirrups, as when a sudden general 


mourning comes upon them. They chevied 
with delight. 
Second—Randall was now three sheets in 


the wind. The man of cloth was as dexterous 
as a cutter out and he sewed up Jack. This 
success over the prime Jrish lad gave a sort of 
lunatic joy to the body of snips. 

Third—Instead of Wood proving only the 
ninth part of a man, according to the old 
chaunt, his goodness was so great that he was 
more like eighteen snips combined together. 
“Go it Jemmy,” was the cry. “Leave not a 
remnant of his greatness untouched.’ Wood, 
it is true again commenced well; but Jack was 
just awaking from his lushy stupor, etc 


ad 


To a certain extent one can find the in- 
heritance of this taste in certain journals 
which are printed in Great Britain at the 
present day, notably in the sheet which is 


known popularly as “The Pink “un.” For 
years the method of writing the Ameri- 
can sporting press was of a very little 
higher order. The reading of the sport- 
ing reporter of twenty years ago was as 
a rule confined to such publications as the 
New York Clipper and The Police Ga- 
cette. Amateur sport was comparatively 
ignored because sporting writers in gen- 
eral had little or no conception of what 
amateur sport meant. It was not until fif- 
teen or sixteen years ago that it was 
thought that there could be a possible de- 
mand for the work of a man who would 
write of athletics like a gentleman and for 
a gentleman. Today there are a dozen or 
so doing this and doing it exceptionally 
well. One does not need to have a keen 
interest in the subject itself to read the 
periodical contributions of such men as 
Mr. Walter Camp and Mr. Ralph Paine. 
But the pioneer in this cause is Mr. Cas- 
par Whitney, who was the first to show 
that if a man is a reporter of sporting 
events and knows his Addison and _ his 
Thackeray, what he writes will be all the 
better for it. Back in the later eighties 
Mr. Whitney started a little paper called 
The Week’s Sport, which was a revela- 
tion to college alumni and undergradu- 
ates of that time. Early in the nineties he 
became associated with the staff of Har- 
pers Weekly, and during the ten years 
that he was associated with that paper 
his weekly comment did as much towards 
the maintenance of clean conditions in 
college athletics as the combined efforts 
of all the Faculty Advisory Boards. In 
1900 he assumed the editorship of The 
Outing Magazine. 


ad 


It is his systematic method of work, or 
rather his systematic insistence on a cer- 
tain amount of vacation, that has enabled 
Mr. Whitney to find time from the grind 
of periodical journalism for the writing 
of his several books, the latest of which, 
Jungle Trails and Jungle People, recently 
came from the press of the Messrs. Scrib- 
ners. During three months of every year 
he leaves the lights of Broadway far be- 
hind him and seeks out the less travelled 
parts of the globe. In the Confession 
which precedes Jungle Trails and Jungle 
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People, he speaks of “the underlying mo- 
tive’ which prompts his journeys as be- 
ing the “flight of a spirit that would be 
free from the crying newsboys and the 
pressure of conventions; in a word—the 
lust of adventure.” It is this lust of ad- 
venture that has taken him so often to 
so many parts of the world and which, as 
is recorded in his latest book, sent him 
into the wondrous Far East, into India, 
Sumatra, Malay, and Siam. 


* 


There is something very amusing in the 
gravity with which the announcement is 
made that at last there is 
cleared up the mystery 
of the authorship of The 
Garden of a Commuter’s 
Wife. Mrs. Mabel Os- 
good Wright’s anonymity was at best 
only half-anonymity. Almost everybody 
in touch with literary and _ publishing 


Concerning 
Anonymities 


MABEL 


OSGOOD WRIGHT 
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CASPAR WHITNEY 


circles were quite aware of the writer’s 
identity from the first. Mrs. Wright’s 
reason for not having her name on the 
title page was that she had grown heartily 
tired of having each new work from her 
pen greeted with the monotonous verdict 
of ‘Another one of Mrs. Wright's charm- 
ing nature books.” 


The appearance of Mr. James Corbett, 
the pugilist, in the title-rdle of Cashel 
Byron’s Profession has 
been received with a sort 
of shocked fluttering by 
the devotees of Bernard 
Shaw. That the charac- 
ter of a prize-fighter should be repre- 
sented on the stage by the hero of numer- 
ous prize-fights would seem to most 
minds a piece of realism worthy at least 
of respectful consideration. But all the 
pseudo-Shawites and a few of the real 
ones appear to think the experiment a 
species of sacrilege. Shaw himself would 


James J. 
Corbett and 
Bernard Shaw. 





| 
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probably grin at it and be rather pleased 
than otherwise—most pleased of all, per- 
haps, because it shocked some of his ad- 
mirers. Regarded dispassionately, there 
seems to be no inherent reason for une 
favourable criticism. If Mr. Shaw chose 
to make the hero of his book a “profes- 
sional pug,” why should not the part be 
taken by the same sort of person? As 
a matter of fact, the experiment is amply 
justified in its results. We ‘went to the 
play prepared to scoff, but remained there 
to admire; for Mr. Corbett is really a 
very competent stock actor. He is per- 








JAMES J. CORBETT, 
Playing Cashel Byron in the Dramatisation 
of the Shaw Novel. 


fectly easy, natural, and spontaneous on 
the stage, and he carried off the part 
with a zest that was quite refreshing. 
He seemed, in fact, to be enjoying him- 
self immensely, and he made his audience 
share in his enjoyment. Indeed, we should 
say that Cashel Byron must have been 
exactly the sort of person that Mr. Cor- 
bett is. It was rather interesting to study 
the audience. The general public was not 





largely represented, probably because 
there is no fight in the play, and because, 
in consequence, Mr. Corbett has no chance 
to show himself in his professional ca- 
pacity. The ordinary Shaw worshippers 
were absent for the reason that we 
have already mentioned. Those who came 
were undoubtedly the very strictest dis- 
ciples of the Shaw cult; and they came, 
not because of Mr. Corbett, but in spite 
of him. The curious anomaly was there- 
fore exhibited of an audience more pure- 
ly Shawesque than any which ever at- 
tended the presentation of Candida or 
even of Man and Superman. Devotion to 
Shaw was thus most vividly exhibited 
even in what was held to be a desecration 
of the Master. 
Z 


In his contribution to THE BookKMAN 
series of Authors’ Letter Boxes, Mr. Ed- 
ward W. Townsend, a 

A Suggestion few months ago, told of 
to the a certain very diffident 
Dickens’ Society gentleman who had writ- 
ten to him to beg permis- 

sion to serve to his friends just such 
a dinner as the novelist had described 
in one of his recent books. The 
gentleman in question did not quite un- 
derstand the scope and ethics of literary 
copyright and wished to be assured that 
he might carry out his design without 
fear of subsequent legal complications. 
This naive request brings up naturally 
the whole delightful subject of the feasts 
of fiction which, one may be certain, have 
done quite as much to entertain as all the 
trap doors, and secret passages, and lov- 
ers’ bowers, and feats of arms. For in- 
stance it might be suggested to the Dick- 
ens’ Society, which has been progressing 
merrily of late, and to which every suc- 
cess must be wished, that as pleasant and 
appropriate a manner as any of keeping 
green the great story teller’s memory 
would be now and then to sit down to a 
repast modelled along lines of Dickensian 
narrative, in order that by following the 
appetite of Mr. Pickwick, let us say, the 
society might be in just the proper mood 
for the discussion and appreciation of the 
Pickwickian philosophy. Was it not on 
gastronomical pangs and pleasures that 
Dickens relied above all for depicting the 
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vicious and the virtuous, and for dealing 
out rewards and retribution? Was 
not the summing up of the infamy 
of Squeers the table set for the pupils 
of Dotheboys’ Hall? Was not the 
first act of Scrooge after his change 
of heart, due to the visit of the Spirit? 
to send to the poulterers for the prize 
turkey? ‘Not the little prize turkey, the 
big one.” 


And what did Thackeray ever write 
more delightfully Thackerayan than the 
immortal Ballads of the Bouillebaisse 
with its note of half laughter and half 
tears? Serious minded persons will tell 
you that the turning point of Vanity Fair 
is the Battle ‘of Waterloo, the Guards 
beating against the British Squares, and 
George Osborne “lying on his face, dead, 
with a bullet through his heart.’ Noth- 





MISS 








JEFFREYS 
In Alfred Sutro’s Comedy, The Fascinating Mr. Vanderveldt 
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those people must have spent with knees 
under somebody else’s mahogany! How 
many hundreds of grilled kidneys Fred 
Bayham and Charles Honeyman must 
have made way with between various 
midnights and dawns. 
R 
“E. Nesbit,” who, in her proper iden- 
tity, is Mrs. Bland, has taken a new lit- 
erary tack and aims to become a serious 
novelist. Her most ambitious work, The 
Incomplete Amorist, will appear in Aug- 
ust. It is the story of a past master 
of the art of love-making, who at last suc- 
cumbs to a real passion. The scenes are 
laid in Paris, and there is a background 
of social and artistic life. 
” 
The publication of Mrs. Steel’s new 
volume, The Book of Mortals, recalls the 
success of On the Face 
of the Waters, which ap- 
Mrs. Steel. peared about nine years 
ago. It was a time when 
Kipling was in the full 
FLORA ANNIE STEEL flush of his first great popularity, 
From a Painting by Adelaide Webster 





ing of the sort. How about Joe Sedley’s 
Indian currie, and his disgraceful con- 
sumption of food and drink at Vauxhall 
Gardens, and the great banquet at Gaunt 
House, and the little souper at which 
. Rawdon Crawley, released from the 
sponging house, interrupts Rebecca and 
the Marquis of Steyne? Who that 
knows Pendennis does not remember the 
details of Pen’s first literary dinner at 
Bungay’s, where the repast was of the 
richest description, what Mr. Wagg 
called ‘‘of the florid Gothic style,” or for- 
gets the impression of George Warring- 
ton in Pump Court, with his huge tank- 
ard of beer and his sizzling mutton chops. 
First of all in recalling The Newcomes 
there comes that picture of the brave, 
kindly old Colonel angwering ‘‘“Adsum” 
when his name is called and the melan- 
choly impression of the long dark days 
of disaster. But consider the innumer- 
able respectable British dinners in that 
book. Think how many times we were 
invited to the Park Lane Newcomes, the 
Hobson Newcomes, old Tom Newcomes, 
' 





f fe . PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR 
the Pendennises! How much of the time June 27, 1872—February 8, 1906 
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and Mrs. Steel’s book being a tale above all other writers in the matter of 
of Indian life dealing with the Sepoy intimate knowledge of the moods and the 
ee oy like every — reg ‘t mystery of the East. Since On the Face 
work of the “Man from Nowhere.” In "O0vel, The /fosts of the Lord, and tour 
her case, however, there was a certain volumes of short stories, /n the Guard- 
amount of justification, for it is now an _ tanship of God, In the Tideway, Tales of 
accepted fact that she and Kipling are = the Punjaub, and In the Permanent Way. 





A RECENT PORTRAIT OF THOMAS HARDY 








AUGUSTINE BIRRELL 


Author of “Jn the Name of the Bodleian” 
A recent issue of the London Outlook 
contained a rather ponderous article about 


“Newspapers and Their 


The Names Names.” The writer 
of pointed out that while the 
Newspapers author of a book has 


even a larger choice than 
the parent of a child, with a news- 
paper the possible names are strangely 
few. When the great succcess of the 
Daily Mail stimulated the production of 
another rival in London, it was confident- 
lv wagered that the new paper must have 
Express in it; and the organizers were 
actually forced by the laws of naming into 
the final title of Daily Express. The ar- 
ticle quotes the notion of journalism ex- 
pressed by Stevenson, who said that ev- 
ery journalist thinks it necessary either 
to be in a hurry or to seem in a hurry. The 
Daily Telegraph, Mail, Express, News, 
the many Posts, even in a more dignified 
and historic way, the Times, suggest 


something of “the heat and labour of a 
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Fleet Street that is roofed, though few 
notice it, with a network of wires.” This 
subject in itself is of no great importance, 
only it recalls a certain celebrated alterca- 
tion at a certain celebrated dinner in the 
career of Mr. Arthur Pendennis. 


‘Is there going to be a new paper’ asked 
Wenham, who knew perfectly well; but was 
ashamed of his connection with the press 

‘Bungay going to bring out a paper?’ cried 
Popioy, who, on the contrary was proud of 
his literary reputation and acquaintances. ‘You 
must employ me. Mrs. Bungay, use your in- 
fluence with him, and make him employ me. 
Prose or verse—what shall it be? Novels, 
poems, or leading articles, begad. Anything 
or everything—only let Bungay pay me, and 
I’m ready.—I am now, my dear Mrs. Bungay, 
begad now.’ 

‘It’s to be called The Small Beer Chronicle,’ 
growled Wagg, ‘and little Popjoy is to be en- 
gaged for the infantine department.’ 
‘ called The Pall Mall Gazette, 
sir, and we shall be very happy to have you 
with us.’ Shandon said. 

‘Pall Mall Gazette—why Pall Mall Gazette,’ 
asked Wagg. 

‘Because the editor was born at Dublin, the 
sub-editor at Cork, because the proprietor lives 
in Paternoster Row, and the paper is pub- 
lished in Catherine Street. Strand. Won't that 
reason suffice you, Wagg ?’ 


It is to be 


ad 


This is 
whom we 


not a story of the boy to 
gave verbal instructions to 
find for us a copy of the 


The New Journal of the de Gon- 
Medical courts and who after a 
Journal. long period of absence 


returned regarding us 
with a look of suspicion and protesting 
vehemently that no one knew anything of 
the book for which we had asked. When 
questioned as to whether he had been ac- 
curate in the matter of the title, he re- 
torted: “Why, sure! The Journals of the 
Donkeys.” This is another story and an- 
other boy. His share of the day’s work 
is confined largely to the sorting of the 
exchanges. There was sudden need of 
information of a medical nature, and the 
boy was sent for and asked if any medical 
periodicals came in. At first he shook his 
head. Then after a moment’s thought a 
light broke over his face. “Yes,” he said, 
“there was one medical publication. It 
was called The Literary Digest.” 
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AMERICA’S FIRST STATUE TO DICKENS 


In a public square in Philadelphia a statue of Charles Dickens has recently been erected 
The figure of the novelist is shown in a characteristic 
beard, and the other thrown 


Looking up to 
the novelist is a figure of Little Nell 


pose with one hand on 


his 
carelessly over the arm of the chair 






















NEWLY founded Eng- 
Alish journal, the London 
a7 ribune, has come into 
BAH the possession of some 
BB iiserts unpublished let- 
Haters by Dickens, and has 
_~ MAS been printing them as a 
sort of epistolary serial. In these letters, 
the names are suppressed, and a good 
deal is left to be inferred; yet they 
have interest as uncovering an episode in 
the novelist’s life which has hitherto been 
concealed from the general public. It ap- 
pears that Dickens in middle life con- 
ceived an attachment for a lady who was 
presumably ignorant of the extent of his 
admiration. For a iong time perhaps he 
himself was not aware how strong a hold 
upon him this new sentiment had secured. 
At last a friend of his, whom he had in- 
troduced to the lady, won her love and 
the two became engaged. Dickens had 
not known anything about the progress 
of this affair; and when its culmination 
was announced to him in a letter, his agi- 
tation was extreme. Writing soon after, 
he described his own emotion, and de- 
clared that his heart stopped beating at 
the news and that he turned white to his 
very lips. His subsequent relations with 
the two were those of disinterested and 
unselfish friendship, or, at least, this is 
the inference from the letters already 
published. 

The story contained in this new chap- 
ter of a great man’s life recails the ro- 
mantic feeling which Thackeray enter- 
tained for Mrs. Brookfield, a_ feeling 
which he quite frankly avowed to Mr. 
Brookfield, and which was never allowed 
to pass the limits imposed by honour and 
good faith. But in the case of Dickens, 
the incident forms but a part of the whole 
narrative of his domestic complications, 
whereof the leading facts are worth re- 
citing in connection with the letters that 
have just been given to the public. 

In 1835, Dickens was one of the eighty 
or ninety reporters who occupied the 
press-gallery in the old House of Com- 
mons. He reported the proceedings for 
several newspapers, becoming at last a 
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representative of the London Morning 
Ciironicle. He was then twenty-three 
vears of age, filled with an almost super- 
abundant energy, and throwing himself 
with eagerness into his daily work, so 
that he was regarded with great favour 
by his chiefs, both for his accuracy and 
for the speed with which he transcribed 
his notes. Long afterwards he said: “To 
the wholesome training of severe news- 
paper work when I was a very young 
man, I constantly refer my first suc- 
cesses.” Presently when the Evening 
Chronicle was established, Dickens was 
asked to furnish for its columns some 
sketches in addition to what he contrib- 
uted as a reporter. His salary was at the 
same time increased fre m five guineas 
($25) to seven guineas ($35) per week. 
These sketches, of course, were those 
which in the following year were pub- 
lished in a small volume entitled Sketches 
by Boz, which he sold to a publisher (one 
Macrone) for £150. At this time Dick- 
ens was visited by N. P. Willis and Mac- 
rone in Furnival’s Inn. Willis wrote an 
impression of Dickens in his usual lively 
though inaccurate fashion. The para- 
graph deserves quotation : 

“In the most crowded part of Holborn, 
within a door or two of the Bull-and-Mouth 
Inn, we pulled up at the entrance of a large 
building used for lawyers’ chambers. I fol- 
lowed by a long flight of stairs to an upper 
story, and was ushered into an uncarpeted 
and bleak-looking room, with a deal table, two 
or three chairs and a few books, a small boy 
and Mr. Dickens, for the contents. I was only 
struck at first with one thing (and I made a 
memorandum of it that evening as the strong- 
est instance I had seen of English obsequious- 
ness to employers), the degree to which the 
poor author was overpowered with the honor 
of his publisher's visit! I remember saying 
to myself, as I sat down on a rickety chair, 
‘My good fellow, if you were in America with 
that fine face and your ready quill, you would 
have no need to be condescended to by a pub- 
lisher.’ Dickens was dressed very much as he 
has since described Dick Swiveller, minus the 
swell look. His hair was cropped close to his 
head, his clothes scant, though jauntily cut, 
and, after changing a ragged office-coat for a 
shabby blue, he stood by the door, collarless 
and buttoned up—the very personification, I 
thought, of a close-sailer to the wind.” 














































The connection with the Evening 
Chronicle was destined to have results 
other than those of a literary character. 
ne of the journal’s managers was Mr. 
George Hogarth, a Scotch gentleman of 
education and repute. It was Mr, Ho- 
garth who made the arrangement for the 
sketches ; and he took so personal an in- 
terest in the young reporter as to invite 
him to his house, where Dickens present- 
ly became an intimate. Mr. Hogarth had 
two daughters. The elder, Miss Cather- 
ine Hogarth, was a lively, somewhat sen- 
timental girl, and Dickens met her at the 
psychological moment. They became en- 
gaged and were married in April, 1836. 
Mrs. Dickens, as everybody knows, was 
the model from which her husband af- 
terward drew the character of Dora 
Spenlow in David Copperfield. Like 
Dora, she was rather frivolous, somewhat 
feather-headed, exacting, unreasonable, 
and impulsive. But also, like Dora, she 
was affectionate and well-meaning. So 
long as the young couple were equally 
inexperienced and equally childish, they 
were very happy, just as were David and 
Dora in the autobiographical novel. But 
whereas Dickens himself necessarily 
grew up and became mature, his wife 
never did so, but remained always a rather 
doll-like piece of femininity, nearer akin 
to a child than to a woman. She remained 
always, in fact, her husband’s child-wife, 
and, in consequence, as the years went 
by, he became gradually aware of a cer- 
tain incompleteness in his existence on 
the domestic side. He has described this 
feeling very well in David Copperfield: 
and it is likely that the woman who is 
referred to in the newly published letters 
represents to some extent the character 
of Agnes Wickfield. 

It was, however, not so much the at- 
traction of another personality as the in- 
compatibility between himself and Mrs. 
Dickens which led to a final break he- 
tween them. This crisis was long fore- 
shadowed ere it actually arrived. His 
secret discontent took the form of an ex- 
traordinary restlessness. He was unwilling 
to remain long in one place. He made 
frequent journeys to different parts of 
England and to the Continent, seeking, 
perhaps, like his Horatian exemplar, to 
escape from the atra cura which, never- 
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theless, dogged him everywhere. What 
he called in his letters “an unhappy loss 
or want of something” began finally to af- 
fect his creative powers. It became less 
easy for him to write. He had to force 
the note continually. The old-time zest 
was beginning to disappear. Some pas- 
sages from a letter which he wrote in 
1857 give a vivid picture of his state of 
mind : 


“IT have had dreadful thoughts of getting 
away somewhere altogether by myself. If I 
could have managed it I think I might have 
gone to the Pyrenees. . . .I have vi- 
sions of living for half a year or so in all sorts 
of inaccessible places. A floating idea of go- 
ing up above the snow-line in Switzerland 
hovers about me. ‘Restlessness,’ you will say. 
Whatever it is, it is always driving me, and I 
can not help it. I have rested nine or ten 
weeks, and sometimes feel as if it had been a 
year, though I had the strangest nervous mis- 
eries before I stopped. If I couldn’t walk fast 
and far, I should just explode and perish.” 

And again: 

“You will hear of me in Paris, probably next 
Sunday, and I may go on to Bordeaux. Have 
general ideas of emigrating in the summer to 
the mountain-ground between France and 
Spain. Am altogether in a dishevelled state 
of mind—motes of new books in the dirty air, 
miseries of older growth threatening to close 
upon me. Why is it that, as with poor David, 
a sense comes always crushing on me now 
when I fall into low spirits, as of one happiness 
I have missed in life, and one friend and com- 
panion I have never made?” 


These self-revelations were continued 
from time to time, until at last he hinted 
very plainly at the real cause of his dis- 
quietude; and in the end he wrote very 
plainly to Mr. John Forster: 


“Poor Catherine and I are not made for each 
other, and there is no help for it. It is not 
only that she makes me uneasy and unhappy, 
but that I make her so too—and much more 
so. She is exactly what you know in the way 
of being amiable and complying; but we are 
strangely ill-assorted for the bond there is 
between us. God knows she would have been 
a thousand times happier if she had married 
another kind of man, and that her avoidance 
of this destiny would have been at least equally 
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good for us both. I am often cut to the heart 
by thinking what a pity it is, for her own sake, 
that I ever feel in her way; and if I were sick 
or disabled to-morrow, I know how sorry she 
would be, and how deeply grieved myself, to 
think how we had lost each other. But ex- 
actly the same incompatibility would arise, 
the moment I was well again; and nothing on 
earth could make her understand me, or suit 
us to each other. Her temperament will not 
go with mine. It mattered not so much when 
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CHARLES DICKENS, HIS 


was made for Mrs. Dickens; and the 
matter, which was a strictly private one, 
might very well have been permitted to 
remain unheralded and hidden beneath a 
discreet and well-bred reticence. But here 
Dickens unfortunately displayed a cer- 
tain element of commonness which was 
always lurking somewhere in his nature. 
With all his genuine kindliness of 
heart, his sentiment and his emo- 
tionalism, he was au fond an un- 


WIFE AND HER SISTER 


Drawn by Maclise in 1842 


we had only ourselves to consider, but reasons 
have been growing since which make it all 
but hopeless that we should ever try to 
struggle on.” 


Events soon brought about the logical 
results of such a state of mind. In May, 
1857, just about thirty years after his 
marriage, he separated from his wife, 
with whom his eldest son, Charles, there- 
after made his home. Ample provision 


mistakable type of the underbred Eng- 
lishman. This was shown at all times and 
in many ways—in his velvet coats, his 
flaming scarfs, his huge double watch- 
chains, and the gaudy. rings which 
clogged his fingers, as well as in his fond- 
ness for low company, and his frequent 
exhibitions of bad taste in company that 
was by no means low. An American girl, 
who met the Dickens family often, wrote 
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many years afterward an account of his* 
uncomfortable fondness for such jokes 
as would have delighted the heart of Mrs. 
Gamp. If he happened to find himself in 
the presence of a lady who was looking 
forward to motherhood, he invariably 
called attention to the fact in a series of 
broad jokes and exceedingly pointed al- 
lusions which no one could check, and 
which embarrassed all who heard him 
fully as much as they did the subject of 
his obstetric wit. He lacked, in short, the 
finer instincts of a gentleman; and it has 
been remarked quite often that in his 
books he never drew one single character 
who deserves the name of gentleman. In 
Nicholas Nickleby, his notions of the 
gentry are such as one might gather now 
from the perusal of Reynolds’ Weekly, 
and which he himself had probably de- 
rived from penny dreadfuls. Sir Mul- 
berry Hawk and Lord Frederick Veri- 
sopht—the wicked baronet and the fool- 
ish lord—reflect the lack of knowledge 
which Dickens always showed whenever 
he emerged from the sphere of the 
squalid and grotesque. Later, when in 
Bleak House he depicted Lawrence Boy- 
thorn, he achieved nothing better than a 
caricature. In Sir Leicester Dedlock we 
finé a wooden dummy. Nor, had he 
been a gentleman at heart, would he have 
burlesqued his own mother as Mrs. 
Nickleby, and his own father as Wilkins 
Micawber, and one of his best friends 
(Leigh Hunt) as Harold Skimpole. 
But never did he so thoroughly ex- 
pose himself as a cad as when he 
actually published a statement of his 
domestic troubles in his magazine, 
Household Words. His best friends 
urged him not to do this really awful 
thing; but his egotism urged him irre- 


sistibly on. And so he posed in print as a 
person who was willing to trail his soiled 
linen in the public view. The world has 
some sympathy, even though it be a cyni- 
cal one, with the femme incomprise; but 
it bestows nothing but jeers upon the 
mari incompris. Dickens went even fur- 
ther. He wished to have his statement 
published in Punch—the last place in the 
world for such a revelation to be made— 
and he broke off all personal intercourse 
with the editors because they naturally 
refused his preposterous request. A little 
later he wrote another explanatory letter 
full of much more intimate detail, and cir- 
culated it among the correspondents of 
the press. As might have been expected, 
one of these individuals disregarded the 
injunction of secrecy, and the letter was 
printed in the New York Tribune. After 
this, of course, the whole subject became 
public property, and was chronicled and 
discussed by the press throughout the 
English-speaking world. 

This whole episode remains a lasting 
blot upon the memory of Dickens. Of 
his manner of life thereafter it is unnec- 
essary to speak. He lived like other Eng- 
lishmen of his class, and he and his friend 
Bulwer-Lytton became standing ex- 
amples of the sort of domestic infelicity 
which is continually on view and which 
invites the stares and unseemly jocular- 
ity of the rabble. In the case of Lytton, 
however, it was Lady Lytton who was 
blameable for this publicity. In the case 
of Dickens it was the man, and not the 
woman, who deserved the blame. It 
is, indeed, greatly to the honour of Mrs. 
Dickens that she preserved unbroken the 
silence and the dignity which her dis- 
tinguished husband so utterly forgot. 

Lyndon Orr. 
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IBSEN THE PLAYWRIGHT 


In Two Parts—Part II. 


V 


MHE more poetic of Ib- 
#sen’s plays in prose seem 
We: at times almost sur- 


WU Weacharged with a meaning 


s awhich is, nevertheless, 
: ality g0ften so mockingly in- 

ir sg tangible and evasive, that 
we > dare to wonder at last whether the 
secret they persist in hiding in this 
tantalising fashion would really reward 
our efforts to grasp it; and we find 
comfort in Lowell’s apt saying that 
“to be misty is not to be mystic.” Ibsen 
is mystic, no doubt, but on occasion he 
can be misty also. And not only the 
plays that are merely misty, but even 
those that are truly mystic, are less likely 
than the plainer-spoken social dramas to 
hold our attention in the theatre itself, 
where the appeal is to the assembled mul- 
titude and where all things need to be 
clearly defined so that the spectators can 
follow understandingly every phase of 
the changing action. 

In the most of his social dramas Ibsen 
makes his meaning transparently clear; 
and there is never any undue strain on 
the attention of the average playgoer. 
Especially is he a master of the difficult 
art of exposition. It is the plain duty 
of the playwright to acquaint the audi- 
ence with the antecedent circumstances 
upon which the plot is based—to inform 
the spectators fully as to that part of the 
story which has gone before and which is 
not going to be shown in action on the 
stage—to explain the relation of the sev- 
eral characters to each other—and to 
arouse interest in what is about to hap- 
pen. Scribe, than whom no one ever had 
a wider knowledge of the necessities of 
the theatre, held the exposition to be so 
. important that he often sacrificed to it the 
whole of his first act, introducing his 
characters one by one, setting forth 
clearly what had happened before the 
play, and sometimes postponing the ac- 
tual beginning of the action to the end 
of the first act, if not to the earlier scenes 


<< 
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of the second. Scribe seems to have be- 
lieved that it did not matter much how 
dull the first act might be, since the spec- 
tators had paid their money and would 
not abandon hope until they had seen at 
least the second act, in which he sought 
always to grip their interest. 

In the League of Youth, the earliest of 
his social dramas, Ibsen follows in 
Scribe’s footsteps, and the first act is 
little more than a preparatory prologue. 
In this play the whole story is set forth 
in action in the play itself; but in the 
following dramas, Pillars of Society and 
A Doll’s House, Ibsen reveals his ten- 
dency to deal with the results of deeds 
which took place before he begins the 
play itself. In other words, he sup- 
presses his prologue, preferring to plunge 
at once into his action; and this forces 
him to modify Scribe’s leisurely method. 
He does not mass his explanations all in 
the earlier scenes; he scatters them 
throughout the first act; and sometimes 
he even postpones them to the later acts. 
But he is careful to supply information 
before it is needed, letting out in the first 
scene what is required for the under- 
standing of the second scene, and reveal- 
ing in the second scene what must be 
known before the third scene can be ap- 
preciated. 

This method is less simple than 
Scribe’s; it is not only more difficult, it 
may be dangerous; but when it is man- 
aged successfully, it lends to the drama a 
swift directness delightful to all who rel- 
ish a mastery of form. In Ghosts, for ex- 
ample, the play which is acted before us 
is little more than a long fifth act, in 
three tense scenes ; and the knowledge of 
what had happened in the past is art- 
fully communicated to the audience at 
the very moment when the information 
is felt to be most significant. But in 
Rosmersholm, strong as the dramia is and 
fine as its technic is, Ibsen’s method seems 
to be at fault, in that we learn too late 
what it would have interested us greatly 
to knowearlier. It is only at the end almost 
that we are allowed to perceive what were 
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Rebecca West’s real intention in com- 
ing to Rosmersholm and how the influ- 
ence of the house itself has transformed 
her. When the curtain rises she is pre- 
sented to us already a changed woman; 
and we are at a loss to understand her 
motives for the evil deeds she has 
wrought, until we are told too late that 
she once was far different from what she 
now is. Here Ibsen loses more than he 
gains by abandoning the simpler method 
of massing his exposition in the earlier 
scenes of the play. Anything which con- 
fuses the spectator, which leaves him in 
doubt, which keeps him guessing, is con- 
trary to Spencer’s principle of economy 
of attention, as important in the other 
arts as it is in rhetoric. 

Although he is ever seeking to awaken 
curiosity, to arouse the interest of ex- 
pectancy, and to excite in the spectators 
a desire to see the thing through, Ibsen 
refrains always from any mere mystery- 
mongering for its own sake. He wishes 
his audience to give attention not so much 
to the bare happenings of his story, how- 
ever startling they may be in themselves, 
as to the effect which these happenings 
are certain to have on the characters. He 
is abundant in inventive ingenuity and in 
devising effective situations; and the 
complications of the plot of the Pillars of 
Society would probably have hugely 
pleased Scribe. But he has also the 
larger imagination, which can people situa- 
tion with character and which can make 
situation significant as an opportunity 
for character to express itself. Ingen- 
ious as he is in plot-building, with him 
character always dominates situation. To 
Ibsen character is destiny, and the per- 
sons of his plays seem to have created 
by their own natural proceeding the pre- 
dicaments in which they are immeshed. 

In the subordinate devices by which he 
reveals character—for example, Maias 
taking off the green shade when the 
Master-Builder enters the room—lIbsen is 
particularly happy. And another device, 
that of the catchword, which he took 
over from Scribe and the younger 
Dumas, and which, even in his hands, 
remains a mere trick in the early League 
of Youth, is so deltcately utilised in cer- 
tain of the later plays—witness, the 
“vine-leaves in his hair” of Hedda 


Gabler and the “white horses” in Ros- 
mersholm—that these recurrent phrases 
are transformed into a prose equivalent 
to Wagner’s “leading-motives.” So, too, 
Ibsen does without the raisonneur of 
Dumas and Augier, that condensation of 
the Greek chorus into a single person, 
who is only the mouthpiece of the author 
himself, and who exists solely to point 
the moral, even though he may some- 
times also adorn the tale. Ibsen so han- 
dles his story that it points its own moral ; 
his theme is so powerfully presented in 
action that it speaks for itself. 

It must also be noted that Ibsen, like 
all born playwrights, like Scribe and 
Dumas and Augier, like Sophocles and 
Shakespeare and Moliére, is well aware 
of the double function of the theatre, in 
that the stage can rise to the loftiest 
heights of philosophic poetry and that it 
can fall also to the lowest depths of the 
show business. An audience has ears, 
but the spectators who compose it have 
eves also; and the born playwright never 
fails to provide the picturesqueness and 
the visible movement which fill the eye, 
whatever may be the more serious appeal 
to the ear. In the modern theatre the 
stage is withdrawn behind a picture 
frame ; and it is the duty of the dramatist 
to satisfy our demand for a stage-setting 
pictorially adequate. The sets of Ibsen’s 
plays have evidently been sharply visual- 
ised by him; they are elaborately de- 
scribed; and they lend themselves ef- 
fectively to the art of the scene-painter. 
Sometimes they are beautiful in them- 
selves, novel and suggestive; always are 
they characteristic of the persons and of 
the underlying idea of the play. 

When we examine carefully the earlier 
of his social dramas we discover Ibsen to 
be a playwright of surpassing technical 
dexterity, whose work is- sustained and 
stiffened and made more valuable and 
more vital by the co-operation of the phi- 
losopher that Ibsen also is, a philosopher 
who is a poet as well, and who helps the 
playwright to find the stuff he handles, 
the raw material of his art, in the naked 
human soul, in its doubts and its per- 
plexities, in its blind gropings and in its 
ineffectual strivings. But in considering 
the later plays we are forced to wonder 
whether the philosopher has not gained 
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the upper hand and reduced the play- 
wright to slavery. 

It was of ibsen, no doubt, that 
M. Maeterlinck was thinking when he 
asserted that “the first thing which 
strikes us in the drama of the day is the 
decay, one might almost say, the creep- 
ing paralysis, of external action. Next, 
we note a very pronounced desire to 
penetrate deeper into human conscious- 
ness, and to place moral problems on a 
high pedestal.” And there is no deny- 
ing that Ibsen’s interest in moral prob- 
lems has grown steadily in intensity, and 
that he has sought to penetrate deeper 
and deeper into human consciousness. 
His latest play, When the Dead Awaken, 
although adjusted to the conditions of 
the modern theatre, and although per- 
fectly actable, seems to be intended rather 
more for the reader than for the spec- 
tator. Essentially dramatic as it is, its 
theatric realisation is less satisfactory— 
as though Ibsen was chafing against the 
restraints of the actual theatre, restraints 
which are an integral element of its 
power as a form of expression. 

In the same suggestive essay M. Mae- 
terlinck remarked on the steady decline 
of the taste for bald dramatic anecdotes 
—the taste which Scribe and Sardou 
were content to gratify; and he declared 
that “mere adventures fail to interest us 
because they no longer correspond to a 
living and actual reality.” And yet no 
one has more sharply proclaimed the 
sovereign law of the stage than the Bel- 
gian critic-poet; no one has more sym- 
pathetically asserted that “its essential 
demand will always be action. With the 
rise of the curtain, the high intellectual 
desire within us undergoes transforma- 
tion; and in place of the thinker, psy- 
chologist, mystic or moralist there stands 
the mere instinctive spectator, the man 
electrified negatively by the crowd, the 
man whose one desire is to see something 
happen.” In his later and more sym- 
bolic plays Ibsen seems to be appealing 
more especially to the mystic and the 
moralist; whereas in the earlier social 
dramas he was able to grip the attention 
of the mere instinctive spectator, while 
also satisfying the unexpressed desires of 
the thinker. 


The sheer symbolism of the poet-phi- 
losopher is powerfully suggestive, and 
these later plays have an interest of their 
own, no doult; but it is in the earlier 
social dramas that Ibsen most clearly re- 
veals his dramaturgic genius—in the 
Pillars of Society and the Doll’s House, 
in Ghosts and in Hedda Gabler. D’Henry 
might envy the ingenuity with which 
Consul Bernick is tempted to insist on 
the fatal order that seems for a season to 
be the death-sentence of his own son; 
and Sardou would appreciate the irony 
of Nora’s frantic dance at the very mo- 
ment when she was tortured by deadly 
fear. But these theatric devices, in d’En- 
ery’s hands or in Sardou’s, would have 
existed for their own sake solely; but in 
Ibsen’s, effective as they are, they have 
a deeper significance. He is able to 
avail himself of the complicated machin- 
ery of the “well-made play,” to flash a 
piercing light into the darker recesses of 
human nature. However clever he may 
be in his handling of these scenes, his 
cleverness is a means only; it is not an 
end in itself. He never gives over “his 
habit of dealing essentially with the in- 
dividual caught in the fact”—to borrow 
an apt phrase from Mr. Henry James. 
The mechanism may be almostas elaborate 
as it is in a play of Scribe’s, wherein 
there is ultimately nothing but ingenuity 
of invention and construction; but it is 
never allowed to crush or to keep out 
human nature. 

Consul Bernick is one of Ibsen’s most 
veracious characters, with his cloaking 
morality, his unconscious egotism, and 
his unfaltering selfishness, disclosed so 
naively and so naturally. Less boldly 
drawn, but not the less truthful, is 
Helmer, that inexpugnable prig, with his 
shallow selfishness, his complacent con- 
ceit, and his morality for external use 
only. Ibsen is never happier, and never 
is his scalpel more skilful, than when he 
is laying bare the hollowness of shams 
like these. Never is his touch more deli- 
cate or more caressing than when he is 
delineating a character like Bernick’s 
sister Martha, with her tender devotion 
and her self-effacing simplicity. Not 
even Helma’s wife Nora is more truth- 
fully conceived. Nora is veraciously 


feminine in never fathoming Dr. Rank’s 














love for her, or, at least, in her refusal 
to formulate it, content to take his 
friendship and ask herself no questions. 
Truly womanly again is her attitude 
when he speaks out at last and thrusts 
upon her the knowledge of his passion 
—her shrinking withdrawal, her instant 
ordering in of the lights, and her firm 
refusal then in her hour of need to profit 
by the affection he has just declared. 

It must be regretted that Ibsen does 
not dismiss either Nora or Bernick with 
the final fidelity that might have been 
expected. Bernick’s unexpected procla- 
mation of his change of heart, so con- 
trary to his habits, is a little too like one 
of those fantastic wrenchings of veracity. 
of which Dickens was so often guilty in 
the finishing chapters of his stories. 
Character is never made over in the 
twinkling of an eye; and this is why the 
end of the Doll’s House seems uncon- 
vincing. Nora, the morally irresponsible, 
is suddenly endowed with clearness of 
vision and directness of speech. The 
squirrel who munches macaroons, the 
song-bird who is happy in her cage, all 
at once becomes a raging lioness. And 
this is not so much an awakening or 
a revelation as it is a transformation; 
and the Nora of the final scenes of the 
final act is not the Nora of the beginning 
of the play. The swift unexpectedness 
of this substitution is theatrically effec- 
tive, no doubt, but we may doubt if it 
is dramatically sound. Ibsen has rooted 
Nora’s fascination, felt by every spec- 
tator, in her essential femininity, only at 
the end to send her forth from her home, 
because she seemed to be deficient in the 
most permanent and most overpowering 
of woman’s characteristics—the maternal 
instinct. It may be that she did right 
in leaving her children; it may even be 
that she would have left them; but up 
to the moment when she declared her in- 
tention to go, nothing in the play has 
prepared the spectator for this strange 
move. Ibsen has failed to make us feel 
when the unexpected happened that this, 
however unforeseen, was exactly what 
we ought to have expected. 

No fault of this kind can be found 
with Ghosts, that “drastic tragedy of a 
house built on the quicksands of false- 
hood, that appalling modern play with 
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the overwhelming austerity of an ancient 
tragic drama, that extraordinarily com- 
pact and moving piece, in which the Nor- 
wegian playwright accomplished his 
avowed purpose of evoking “the sensation 
of having lived through a passage of ac- 
tual life.” A few years only before Ibsen 
brought forth his Ghosts, Lowell had as- 
serted that “That Fate which the Greeks 
made to operate from without, we recog- 
nise at work within, in some vice of char- 
acter or hereditary disposition;” and 
Greek this play of Ibsen’s is in its mas- 
sive simplicity, in the economy of its bare 
structure with five characters only, with 
no change of scene, with no lapse of time, 
and with an action that rolls forward ir- 
resistibly with inevitable inexorability. 
As there was something A¢schylean in 
Brand, so there is something Sophoclean 
in Ghosts; although Ibsen lacks the 
serenity of the great Greek and Sophocles 
had a loftier aim than that of evoking 
“the sensation of having lived through a 
passage of actual life.” There is no 
echo in (Edipus of the cry of revolt 
which rings through Ghosts, and yet 
there was a strange similarity in the im- 
pression made on at least one spectator 
of the actual performances of these 
tragedies, the ancient and the modern, 
one after the other, at a few days inter- 
val here in New York—an impression 
of deepening horror that grasped the 
— and gripped the heart with fingers 
of ice. 

The most obvious resemblance between 
the Greek tragedy and the Scandinavian 
social drama is in their technic, in that 
the two austere playwrights have set be- 
fore us the consequences of an action, 
rather than the action itself. Here Ib- 
sen has thrown aside the formula of the 
“well-made play,” using the skill ac- 
quired by the study of Scribe in achiev- 
ing a finer form than the French play- 
wright was capable of, a form seemingly 
simple, but very solidly put together. The 
structure of Ghosts recalls Voltaire’s 
criticism of one of Moliére’s plays that 
it seemed to be in action although it was 
almost altogether in narrative. Ibsen has 
here shown a skill like Moliére’s in mak- 
ing narrative vitally dramatic. Ibsen has 
none of Moliére’s breadth of humour, 
none of his large laughter, none of his 
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robust fun; indeed, Iusen’s humour is 
rarely genial ; grim and almost grotesque, 
it is scarcely ever playful; and there is 
sadly little laughter released by Ibsen’s sa- 
tiricportrayalsofcharacter. But the Scan- 
dinavian playwright has not a little of the 
great Frenchman’s feeling for reality, and 
even more of his detestation of affecta- 
tion and his hatred of sham. The creator 
of Tartuffe would have appreciated 
Pastor Manders, an incomparable prig, 
with self-esteem seven times heated, en- 
grossed with appearances only and in- 
grained with parochial hypocrisy. 

But we may be assured that Moliére, 
governed by the social instinct as he was, 
would never have shared Ibsen’s sympa- 
thy for the combatant hero of his next 
play, that Enemy of the People, with the 
chief figure of which the dramatist has 
seemed willing for once to be identified. 
We may even incline to the belief that 
Moliére would have dismissed Dr. Stock- 
man as lacking in common sense and in 
the sense of humour, and also as a crea- 
ture both conceited and self-righteous, 
pitiably impractical and painfully intol- 
erant. And we are quite at a loss even 
to guess what the French playwright- 
psychologist, who has left us the unfor- 
gettable figure of Céliméne, would have 
thought of Hedda Gabler, that strangest 
creation of the end of the century, ana- 
tomically virtuous, but empty of heart 
and avid of sensation. 

In Hedda Gabler, as in the Enemy of 
the People, Ibsen gives up the Sopho- 
clean form, which was exactly appropri- 
ate for the theme of Ghosts. With ad- 
mirable artistic instinct the playwright 
returns to the framework of the “well- 
made play,” or, at least, to that modifi- 
cation of the Scribe formula which 
Augier and Dumas fils had devised for 
their own use. The action has not hap- 
pened before the curtain rises on the first 
act; it takes place in the play itself, in 
front of the spectators, just as it does 
in the Demi-Monde. The exposition is 
contained in the first act, clearly and 
completely ; the characters are all set in 
motion before us, Hedda and her hus- 
band, Mrs. Elvsted and Eilert, and the 
sinister figure of Insnector Brack in the 
background as Brack walks into Hedda’s 
house in the early morning, not of his own 


volition, but because the playwright in- 
sisted on it. So at the end Mrs. Edsted 
could not have had with her all the notes 
of Eilert’s bulky book, though she might 
have had a rough draft; and she would 
never have sat down calmly to look over 
these notes instead of rushing madly to 
the hospital to Eilert’s bedside. Again, 
Inspector Brack when he hears of 
Eilert’s death has really little or no war- 
rant in jumping to the conclusion that 
Hedda is an accessory before the fact; 
and even if she was, this would not give 
him the hold on her which she admits too 
easily. In fact, more than once we de- 
tect the long arm of coincidence and not 
the finger of fate. More than once we 
find a summary swiftness in the motives 
alleged for things done before the spec- 
tators have time to grasp the reasons for 
these deeds, which, therefore, appear to 
be arbitrary. There is a hectic flush of 
romanticism in this play, not discernible 
in any other of Ibsen’s social dramas, a 
perfervidness, an artificiality, which may 
not interfere with the interest of the 
story, but which must detract from its 
plausibility at least and from its ultimate 
value. 

Whatever inconsistencies may be de- 
tected now and again by a minute anal- 
ysis of motive—and after all these in- 
consistencies are slight and infrequent— 
the characters that Ibsen has brought 
upon the stage have one unfailing char- 
acteristic: they are intensely interesting. 
They are never mere puppets moved 
here and there by the visible hand of the 
playwright ; they are human beings, alive 
in every nerve, and obeying their own 
volition. The breath of life has been 
breathed into them; they may be foolish 
or morbid, headstrong or perverse, illogi- 
cal or fanatic, none the less are they real, 
vital, accusable. And this is the reason 
why actors are ever eager for the chance 
to act them. Where Scribe and Sardou 
and the manufacturers of the “well-made 
play” gave the performers only effective 
parts, to be presented as skilfully as 
might be, Ibsen has proffered to them gen- 
uine characters to get inside of as best 
they could—characters not easy to per- 
sonate, indeed, often obscure and danger- 
ous. Because of this danger and this 
doubt, they were all the more tempting 




















to the true artist, who is ever on the alert 
for a grapple with technical difficulty. 
The men and women who people Ibsen’s 
plays are never what the slang of the 
stage terms “straight parts;” they are 
never the traditional “leading man” apd 
“leading woman ;” in a sense they are, all 
of them, male and female, young and old, 
“character parts,” complex, illusive, al- 
luring. They are not readily mastered, 
for they keep on revealing fresh possi- 
bilities the more searchingly they are 
studied; and this is why the reward is 
rich when the actor has been able at last 
to get inside of them. 

Even when he has done this, when he 
has put himself into “the skin of the per- 
sonage” (to use the illuminating French 
phrase), the actor cannot be certain that 
his personation is finally right. No one 
of Ibsen’s characters is presented in pro- 
file only, imposing its sole interpretation 
on the baffled performer. Every one of 
them is rounded and various, like a man 
in real life, to be seen from contradic- 
tory angles and to be approached from all 
sides. No one is a silhouette; and every 
one is chameleon, changing colour even 
while we are looking at it. Every part 
is a problem to the actors who undertake 
it, a problem with many a solution, no 
one of which can be proved, however as- 
sured the performer may be that he has 
hit on the right one. To the actor the 
privilege of an artistic adventure like 
this comes but rarely ; and it is prized ac- 
cordingly. Not often does he find under 
his hand material at once fresh and solid. 
He feels the fascination of this chance 
and he lays hold of it firmly, even though 
he has a haunting fear of failure absent 
from the easy, daily exercise of his pro- 
fessional skill. He relishes the opportun- 
ity to speak Ibsen’s wonderful prose, that 
dialogue which seems to the mere reader 
direct and nervous, and which impresses 
the actual auditor in the theatre as in- 
comparable in its veracity, its vivacity, its 
flexibility, its subtlety and its certainty, 
but which only the actor who del‘vers it 
on the stage can praise adequately, since he 
alone is aware of its full force, of its sur- 
charged meaning, and of its carrying 
power. " 

To act Ibsen is worth while, so the ac- 
tors themselves think ; and it is significant 
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that it is to the actors, rather than to the 
regular managers, that we owe the most 
of our chances for seeing his plays pre- 
sented on the stage. That Ibsen offers 
opportunities not provided in the pieces 
of any other modern dramatist is the be- 
lief of many an actor and of many an 
actress longing for a chance to rival the 
great performers who have gone before, 
leaving only their fame behind them. So 
it is that the Pillars of Society is set up 
in our theatres now and again and that 
Ghosts may revisit our stage from time 
to time. So it is that the ambitious lead- 
ing lady, abandoning the Camille and the 
Pauline of a generation or two ago, 
yearns now to show what she can do as 
Nora and as Hedda Gabler, unable to re- 
sist the temptation to try her luck also 
in impersonating these women of the 
North, essentially feminine even when 
they are fatally enigmatic. 


VI 


The actors and actresses do get their 
chance now and again to appear in an 
Ibsen part, in spite of the reluctance of 
the regular managers to risk the produc- 
tion of Ibsen’s plays in their theatres. 
This reluctance is not caused solely by 
an inability to appreciate his real merits; 
it is magnified by a healthy distrust for 
the cranks and the freaks who are most 
vociferous and least intelligent in his 
praise—for Ibsen, like Browning and like 
Maeterlinck, has suffered severely from 
the fulsome adulation of the short-haired 
women and the long-haired men, who are 
ever exuberantly uncritical. Perhaps the 
unwillingness of managers to venture 
their money in staging these Scandina- 
vian social dramas is due also to a well- 
founded belief that “there is no money 
in them”—that they are not likely to at- 
tract American playgoers in remunerative 
multitudes—that they cannot be forced to 
the long runs to which the theatre is now 
unfortunately committed. 

Ibsen is like all other great dramatists 
in that he has intended his plays to be 
performed in the theatre, by actors, be- 
fore an audience; and therefore has he 
adjusted them most adroitly to the pic- 
ture-frame stage of the modern playhouse 
and filled them with characters amply re- 
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warding the utmost endeavour of ambi- 
tious players. But the influence of the 
actor and of the circumstances of the the- 
atre is only upon the outward form of 
the play, while the influence of the spec- 
tator is upon its content solely. This 
influence has been potent upon every true 
dog-dramatist, who has had ever in mind 
the special audience for whom his plays 
were intended, and at whom they were 
aimed. Sophocles composed his stately 
tragedies for the cultivated citizens of 
Athens, seated on the curving hillside un- 
der the shadow of the Acropolis ; Shake- 
speare prepared his histories and his 
comedies to hold the interest of the tur- 
bulent throng which stood about the jut- 
ting platform in the yard of the half- 
roofed Tudor theatre; and Moliére, even 
when he was writing to order for 
Louis XIV., never forgot the likings of 
the fun-loving burghers of Paris. No 
one of the three ever looked beyond his 
own time or wasted a thought upon any 
other than the contemporary audience in 
his own city. Even though their plays 
have proved to possess universality and 
permanence, they were in the beginning 
frankly local in their appeal. 

But who are the spectators that Ibsen 
saw in his mind’s eye when he imagined 
his plays bodied forth in the actual the- 
atre? He was not a citizen of a great 
State, as Moliére was, and Shakespeare 
and Sophocles; he did not dwell in a 
great city, exercising his art in close con- 
tact with the abounding life of a metropo- 
lis. He was a native of a small country, 
not even independent, and without large 
towns; he was born in a petty village 
and there he grew to manhood; in his 
maturity he wandered abroad, and for 
years abode in exile, an alien, if not a 
recluse. 

Are not the memories of youth abid- 
ing? and can any one of us free himself 
wholly from the bonds of early environ- 
ment? The audience that Ibsen has ever 
had in view when he was making his 
most searching tragedies of modern life, 
the audience he has always wished to 
move and to rouse, morally and intellec- 
tually, was such a group of spectators as 
might gather in the tiny and isolated vil- 
lage where he had spent his boyhood. 
Ibsen himself may not have been con- 


scious that this was the audience he was 
seeking to stimulate; indeed, he may 
never have suspected it, and he might 
even deny it in good faith. But the fact 
remains, nevertheless, obvious and indis- 
putable; and it helps to explain not a lit- 
tle that might otherwise remain obscure. 
It enables us to suggest a reason for a 
certain closeness of atmosphere some- 
times felt in this play or that, and for a 
certain lack of largeness of outlook, in 
spite of the depth of insight. It makes 
us more tolerant toward a certain nar- 
rowness, which is often provincial and 
sometimes almost parochial. 

It is not merely that Ibsen’s social 
dramas are all of them intensely Nor- 
wegian, peopled solely with natives and 
having the fiords ever present in the 
background. It is not merely that he has 
shrunk from all international contrasts, 
and from all cosmopolitanism—and here, 
no doubt, he has chosen the better part. 
It is not that he himself has not shaken 
off the pettiness of the little village where 
he received his first impression of his 
fellow-man. It is that although he has 
seen the world outside and although he 
is thereby enabled to measure the small- 
ness of what he left behind, he cannot 
forget the inhabitants of Grimstad, in- 
dividually and collectively. They supply 
the constituent elements of the audience 
which he is ever addressing consciously 
or unconsciously. It is their limited 
horizon he wants to enlarge and it is 
their lethargy he is longing to shatter. 


VII 


Perhaps there is no injustice in holding 
that much of Ibsen’s arrogant and ag- 
gressive individualism and self-assertion 
is the result of his own youthful solitude 
and struggle in the little village where 
the druggist’s ambitious apprentice who 
wrote poetry and who had opinions of 
his own, soon managed to get on a war- 
footing with the most of his neighbours 
—as the late Professor Boyesen recorded 
from his own observations at the time, 
explaining that “a small town, where 
everybody is interested in what his neigh- 
bours has for dinner, is invariably more 
intolerant of dissent, more tyrannical 




















towards social rebels, than a city of 
metropolitan rank.” And even when Ib- 
sen removed to Christiania he did not get 
out of this atmosphere of pettiness. As 
Professor Boyesen remarks again from 
personal experience, “one hundred thou- 
sand village souls do not make a city.” 
And the same compatriot of the dram- 
atist, in dealing with the Enemy of the 
People, declared that “each trait bears the 
indelible mark of a small society, which 
stunts and cripples the sons of men, mak- 
ing them crabbed and crooked, when in a 
richer soil many of them might have shot 
boldly up in the sunlight.” 

Norway seems to be a land of villages, 
with a people not yet enlarged and awak- 
ened from stifling bigotry. Its social or- 
ganisation still presses painfully on those 
who wish to do their own thinking ; and 
half a century ago in Ibsen’s impression- 
able youth the pressure must have been 
tragic. There is no call for wonder that 
he should have reacted violently against 
these fettering restrictions. There is no 
need now to speculate on the reasons why 
he has failed to feel the extraordinary 
delicacy of the problem of the equilibrium 
between the opposing forces, which have 
cramping Socialism in one of the scales 
and exuberant Anarchy in the other. His 
choice was swift, and he threw his weight 
unhesitatingly against the chains which 
had clanked on his limbs in his early man- 
hood. He knew only too well and by bitter 
experience the hardness of the crust that 
encased the Norwegian community and 
he felt the need of blows still harder to 
break through and let in a little light. 
And this is why he is so emphatic in his 
individualism; this is why he is so 
fiercely violent in his assertion of the 
right of every man to own himself and 
to obey his own will, contemptuous of the 
social bond which alone holds civilisa- 
tion together. 

It is a fellow Norgewian and an ardent 
admirer of Ibsen’s, the late Professor 
Boyesen, who has most clearly stated 
Ibsen’s position: “He seems to be in ill 
humour with humanity and the plan of 
creation in general (if, indeed, he recog- 
nised such a plan), and he devotes him- 
self, with ruthless satisfaction, to show- 
ing what a paltry, contemptible lot men 
are, and how aimless, futile and irrational 
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their existence is on this earth, with its 
chaotic strivings and bewildered en- 
deavours. . . . Furthermore, he utterly 
undervalues what we call civilisation, 
which he regards primarily as an igno- 
minious compromise—a surrender and 
curtailment of our natural rights and 
liberties, in return for a paltry security 
for life and limb. . . . He has apparently 
no appreciation of the tremendous strug- 
gle, the immense suffering, the deluge of 
blood and tears, it has cost to redeem 
the world from that predatory liberty 
which he admires, and to build up grad- 
ually the safeguards of organised society 
which he so detests.” 

It would be unfair, of course, to sus- 
tain what is here alleged by quoting 
speeches from his plays, since Ibsen is 
too completely a dramatist to use any 
one character merely as a mask through 
the mouth of which he might voice his 
private opinion. But when we consider 
the whole group of the social dramas and 
when we disengage the philosophy under- 
lying them and sustaining them, we may 
venture to deduce the private opinion of 
the author. And in his letters to Georg 
Brandes we find this opinion fearlessly 
expressed. “I have really never had any 
strong feeling of solidarity; in fact, I 
have only in a way accepted it as a tra- 
ditional tenet of faith—and if one had the 
courage to leave it out of consideration 
altogether, one would, perhaps, be rid of 
the worst ballast with which one’s per- 
sonality is burdened.” In another letter 
he wrote, “I may as well say the one thing 
I love in freedom is the struggle for its 
attainment. Its possession does not greatly 
concern me.” 

As Brandes points out, this attitude of 
Ibsen’s is partly a reminiscence of Ro- 
manticism ; and in Ibsen, as in Balzac, the 
romanticist is forever wrestling with the 
realist. There is in Ibsen’s writing an 
echo of that note of revolt which rings 
throughout all the Romanticist clamour, 
a tocsin of Anarchy, and which justified 
the remark of Thiers that the Romanti- 
cists of 1830 were the forerunners of the 
Communists of 1871. And .the Com- 
munists were only putting into practice 
what Ibsen was preaching almost simul- 
taneously in his correspondence with 
Brandes: “The State must be abolished. 
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: Undermine the idea of the com- 
monwealth, set up spontaneity and spirit- 
tual kinship as the sole determining 
points in a union, and there will be at- 
tained the beginning of a freedom that 
is of some value.” ‘This sounds very like 
a return to Rousseau, more than a cen- 
tury after the futility of Rousseau’s the- 
ories had been made manifest to all. 
There is no denying, however, that Ib- 
sen’s doctrine is most appealing to a dram- 
atist, whose business it is to set on the 
stage the strivings of the individual. 
Perhaps the drama would be the one sur- 
viving art if Anarchy should come—just 
as it would be certain to die slowly if 
Socialism should succeed. The self-sub- 
ordination of Socialism would be as dead- 
ening as the self-surrender of Fatalism 
to that will-power which must ever be 
the mainspring of a play to move the 
multitude. Although it cannot formulate 
what it feels, the multitude shrinks from 
extreme measures; it may be making up 
its mind to turn toward either Anarchy 
or Socialism; but it means to move very 
slowly and it refuses to be hurried. 
Here is a reason why Ibsen’s plays are 
never likely to be broadly popular in the 
theatre. The anarchistic element they 
contain helps to make them more dra- 
matic, no doubt, more vigorous and more 
vital; but it is dimly perceived by the 
plain people who form the crowd of the- 
atregoers, and by them it is dumbly re- 
sented. The excessive individualism, 
their inacceptability by the multitude, 
which gives to Ibsen’s best plays their 
tensity of interest, is the cause also of 
shrinking from any surrender of the 
hard-won conquests of civilisation. There 
is significance in the fact that Ibsen’s 
plays have totally failed to establish 
themselves permanently in France, where 
the zsthetic appreciation of his mastery 
of his art has been keenest and most com- 
petent, but where also the value of the 
social compact is most clearly under- 
stood. Not only in France, but in all 
other countries governed by the Latin 
tradition of solidarity, Ibsen’s doctrine 
was certain to be unwelcome—even if it 
might be wholesome. Outside of Scan- 
dinavia it is only in Germany that Ibsen 
has succeeded in winning acceptance as 
a popular dramatist. In Great Britain 


and in the United States, where the indi- 
vidual has all his rights, although with 
no relaxing of the social bond, the per- 
formances of Ibsen’s plays have been sur- 
prisingly infrequent in spite of their de- 
lightful craftsmanship, their indisputable 
power and their unfailing interest. 


Vill 


After all, it is not as a philosopher that 
Ibsen demands attention, but as a dram- 
atist, as a playwright who is also a 
poet. If it is his weakness that his the- 
ory of life is overstrenuous, one-sided 
and out of date, it is his strength that 
he has opinions of his own and that he 
is willing to face the problems that con- 
front us insistently to-day. As Mr. 
Archer has put it tersely and conclu- 
sively, Ibsen is “not pessimist or optimist 
or primarily a moralist, though he keeps 
thinking about morals. He is simply a 
dramatist, looking with piercing eyes at 
the world of men and women, and trans- 
lating into poetry this episode and that 
from the inexhaustible pageant.” 

A moralist he must be, if his work 
is to have any far-reaching  signifi- 
cance, any final value. Morality is not 
something a poet can put into his work 
deliberately, for it must ever be “a part 
of the essential richness of inspiration,” 
to use Mr. James’s fine phrase. It can- 
not be put in, but it can be left out only 
at the poet’s peril, since no work of art 
is likely to be worth while if it is ethically 
empty. Ibsen’s inspiration is too rich for 
it to be void of moral purport, even 
though the playwright may not have in- 
tended all that we read into his work. 
There is a moral in Ghosts as there is in 
(Edipus, in the Scarlet Letter and in 
Anna Karénina—a moral austere and dis- 
passionate. It contains much that is un- 
pleasant and even painful, but—to quote 
Arnold’s praise of Anna Karénina— 
nothing “of a nature to trouble the senses 
or to please those who wish their senses 
troubled.” Ibsen’s play, like the tragedy 
of Sophocles, like the severe stories of 
Hawthorne and Tolstoy, is not spoon- 
meat for babes; it is not for young men 
and maidens; but as Goethe asked nearly 
a century ago, “What business have our 


























young girls at the theatre? They do not 
belong to it—they belong to the convent ; 
and the theatre is only for men and wo- 
men who know something of human 
affairs.” It is for these men and these 
women that Ibsen, with stern self-con- 
trol, has written his social dramas, that 
he may force them to look into matters 
they are willing enough to ignore and 
to front the facts of life, ugly as these 
may be. 

More than once in the course of this 
essay has there been occasion to evoke 
the names of Sophocles, of Shakespeare 
and of Moliére, the supreme masters of 
the dramatic art. To venture upon any 
comparison with them is to measure Ib- 
sen by the loftiest standard. In his tech- 
nic alone he can withstand the compari- 
son, for he is the latest, and he has 
profited by all the experiments and 
achievements of the strong men who 
came before him; in mere craftsmanship 
he is beyond question the foremost of all 
the moderns. It must be said also that 
in his intellectual honesty, in his respect 
for the immitigable laws of character, he 
rarely falls short. He lacks the clear 
serenity of Sophocles, the depth and the 
breadth of the myriad-minded Shake- 
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speare, the humorous toleration of 
Moliére. The great Greek, the great Eng- 
lishman and the great Frenchman are all 
of them liberal and sane and wholesome, 
whatever their subject-matter may be; 
and here it is that the Scandinavian is 
seen to be inferior. There are few of 
his social dramas in which we cannot find 
more than a hint of abnormal eccentricity 
or of morbid perversity; and this is the 
reason why the most of them fail to at- 
tain the dignity of true and lofty tragedy. 

Perhaps it is with Wagner that Ibsen 
should be grouped, rather than with 
Sophocles and Shakespeare and Moliére. 
They are the two master-spirits of the 
stage in the nineteenth century. They 
are both of them consummate craftsmen, 
having assimilated every profitable device 
of their predecessors and having made 
themselves chiefs, each in his own art. 
And yet, with all their witchery and all 
their power, we may doubt whether their 
work will resist the criticism of the twen- 
tieth century, because there is at the core 
of it an exaggeration or disproportion 
which the future is likely to perceive 
more and more clearly in the receding 
perspective of time. 

Brander Matthews. 
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Paleratelaie aie se*4-s mF all the various re- 
improaches that may be 

fa brought against a novel, 
athere is probably none 
ma more serious, more con- 

waa clusive, more fatal to its 
titniemees Chances of success, than 
to say that it is uninteresting. Almost 
any other fault will find an army of read- 
ers ready to condone it, provided the au- 
thor knows how to hold their interest. 
They will forgive the crudest realism or 
the most saccharine idealism; they will 
accept without a murmur rampant melo- 
drama; they will fail to distinguish be- 
tween good style dnd bad style and no 
style at all; they will even be blind to the 
grotesqueness of a clumsy and illogical 





plot—provided the book possesses that 
magic alchemy which overlays its baser 
substance with an alluring glitter of hu- 
man interest. During the past century 
fiction has steadily advanced in im- 
portance, in the literature of all the civ- 
ilised nations. In the form of the so- 
called purpose novel, it has been made the 
vehicle for the dissemination of new doc- 
trines in religion, politics and social sci- 
ence. But the novelist can never lose 
sight of the fact that fiction was invented 
for the purpose of entertainment, and that 
it is only by remaining true to its tradi- 
tions, and successfully entertaining, that 
a novel may hope to reach its public. 

In no other class of literary production 
is this quality of sustained interest so 
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vital, unless it be the drama, which after 
all is merely a novel in dialogue. A dic- 
tionary or a city directory does not make 
interesting reading; and no one would 
want one which did. The guide-book elo- 
quence of an earlier generation died a 
natural death, when the impersonal con- 
ciseness of Baedeker taught us the futil- 
ity of Murray’s rhapsodies. A treatise 
on organic chemistry or higher mathe- 
matics is read for the knowledge it con- 
tains and not for its style. A history or 
biography may be a dry-as-dust produc- 
tion and still remain for decades the great 
authority. Even great poetry may be sad- 
ly wearisome to read. Paradise Lost does 
not lose its splendour simply because few 
readers today have the patience to read it. 
But a novel, no matter how strongly writ- 
ten, no matter how vital its theme, must 
hold the reader’s interest, or it will have 
failed in its first and most important es- 
sential. And for that reason it is all the 
more surprising to find how few works 
of fiction really do steadily and con- 
sistently hold the reader’s attention, as a 
work of art should do, from the begin- 
ning to the end. 

Now, in discussing this question of 
sustained interest, it is only fair in the 
first place to understand clearly just 
whom we mean when we speak of the 
readers of any particular novel. No liv- 
ing novelist would undertake to interest 
all the people all the time. Not even 
Shakespeare could do that. But every 
writer, when he first conceives a plot, and 
begins to shape it towards the book that 
he hopes it will eventually become, knows 
or ought to know the type of reader for 
whom it is destined. And if his book is 
really a good book, a book entitled to 
rank high in its particular class, then it 
ought to be one which will hold the atten- 
tion of the particular type of reader for 
whom it is intended, not merely through 
the opening chapter, and at frequent in- 
tervals up to one big scene at, let us say, 
page 227, and then drop in the middle, 
like an ill-baked cake —half a dozen big 
scenes would not condone that pitiful 
drop in interest that one finds only too 
often, even in books that have won some 
favourable notice. No, the novel of first 
rank, whatever type it belongs to, is the 
one that its rightful reader, the reader for 
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whom it is intended, wants to read 
straight through, without skipping a 
page, without missing a paragraph. If 
it is a detective story, the man who likes 
historical novels or Dolly Dialogues may 
skip two-thirds of it and welcome—his 
opinion does not count. But if a votary 
of detective stories takes it up, and is not 
held by it ; if there are chapters where the 
scent grows cold upon the trail, and his 
interest wanes in the bloody finger- 
marks; chapters in which he ceases to 
formulate his own theories—then indeed 
the book has been weighed in the balance 
and found wanting. 

Now, it is as vain to lay down practical 
rules for writing an interesting book as it 
is to try to teach any hopelessly common- 
place man or woman to be a brilliant con- 
versationalist. It is as futile as the pho- 
tographer’s traditional “Look pleasant, 
please!” But a simple rule, too often dis- 
regarded, and almost sure to produce 
good results, is the rule of adherence to 
type. First make up your mind carefully 
and definitely just what sort of a story 
you are going to write, and then stick to 
it. Your opening page ought to tell the 
reader, if your title has failed to do so, 
the type of novel that he is to expect ; and 
if it is a type for which he has no sym- 
pathy, he can lay it down forthwith, and 
have no just grounds of complaint. Ifa 
lecturer makes it quite clear in his an- 
nouncement that his topic for the even- 
ing is shoe-buttons and nothing but shoe- 
buttons, those who stay to hear him can- 
not complain that they are bored, just be- 
cause they have no interest in buttons of 
any sort. But if, in order to catch a larger 
audience, he leaves his subject and talks 
of ships and sealing-wax as well as shoes, 
then indeed both the  button-lovers 
and the button-haters have valid ground 
of complaint. Now, a good many mod- 
ern novel-makers—not true novelists, but 
those who would make a trade of the 
novel, instead of art—are like the lec- 
turer on buttons ; they are greedy for big- 
ger audiences than their mediocre enter- 
tainment would normally attract. Look- 
ing over the field of successful fiction, thev 
note for instance the success of David 
Harum and Mrs. Wiggs, Sherlock 
Holmes and Beverly of Graustark; and 
they say to themselves, “Why wouldn’t a 




























detective story, with the scene laid in a 
Balkan principality, be the best selling 
book of the month, especially if we intro- 
duced a Cabbage Patch and a rural bank- 
er with plenty of good horse stories, per- 
haps even a Chimmie Fadden and a 
Lovey Mary, for the sake of good meas- 
ure?” Professional readers for the big 
publishing houses save the public from 
the majority of these composite novels, 
yet every now and then a book does make 
its way into print that is neither a Du- 
mas novel nor a Zenda novel nor a Rural 
District novel, but a little of all three, and 
which consequently satisfies nobody. It 
seems after all such a simple, obvious, ele- 
mental fact that the great novelists of 
the world have held their audiences by 
their singleness of purpose; that a 
Thackeray or a Jane Austen, a Balzac or 
a Dumas, stands as a distinct, definite 
type—never as a blend of half a dozen 
types of varying quality. It is quite pos- 
sible that you care nothing for The New- 
comes, or for Emma, for La Cousine 
Bette, or Les Quarante-Cing; but if 
you do care for them enough to take them 
down from time to time from their 
shelves, then it is certain that you are 
willing to let them open where they will; 
there is not a page with which you will 
not willingly renew acquaintance. 

And secondly, there is one other gen- 
eral rule to be laid down regarding the 
sustained interest in a novel. Or rather, it 
is less a rule than the statement of a fact, 
easily verified by running over your 
favourite novels in your mind—not a 
principle that you could apply to your 
own work, unless you possessed that in- 
born instinct for doing the right thing 
which makes rules unnecessary, It is 
simply this: the secret of interesting the 
reader in a story lies in interesting him 
first of allin the personages of that story. 
Of course, there are exceptions to this 
rule. There are stories in which the whole 
interest lies in the situation, the tense sus- 
pense of the impending tragedy, the solu- 
tion of some tremendous mystery, which 
dwarfs completely any mere question of 
the heroine’s eyes and hair, or whether 
she is good tempered or the reverse. Yes, 
there certainly are stories of this sort, 
ingenious stories, strongly told, that car- 
ry your interest from chapter to chapter, 
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from page to page, without a drop or sag. 
But the story which does this is usually, 
we might almost say universally,the story 
of adventure, the swash-buckler story, 
the detective stcry, the glorified dime 
novel—the novel which by common conr- 
sent has had its right denied to a place in 
the highest rank of fiction. Apply to this 
whole question the infallible test of com- 
parison with the conditions of real life. 
From time to time, a situation of tre- 
mendous dramatic power is forced upon 
the attention of the public. It may be a 
divorce scandal, or a libel suit, or a pe- 
culiarly grim and tragic murder, which 
the whole community follows with 
eager interest to its logical end in the 
criminal courts. If such a tragedy has no 
psychological appeal, if there is no sub- 
tle lesson to be learned from it of complex 
human motives, or primitive human pas- 
sions, then the public interest it excites is 
simply a hysterical desire for morbid sen- 
sation, and its value as literature is meas- 
ured by the scare-heads of the yellow 
journals. In the average, normal life of 
the bulk of our fellow men and women 
there is far more to bore us than there is 
to interest. Only the few who are near 
and dear to us can count upon our sym- 
pathetic heed of their daily round of aver- 
age joys and sorrows. And as it is in life, 
so in fiction; the novelist’s first step is to 
make us accept his men and women as 
our personal friends, whose every mood 
is familiar, whose foibles we recognise 
with an indulgent smile. If he wins us 
to that extent, he may shape the story as 
he pleases, assured of our unflagging at- 
tention. How can he fail to interest us? 
He is telling precious bits of intimate his- 
tory of men and women he has taught us 
to love. But a Zola, with all his crude, 
brilliant power, cannot win a hearing for 
such a depraved nature as Flore in La 
Béte Humaine by any act less flamboyant, 
less ghastly than the derailing of a fast 
express, with its attendant carnage of in- 
nocent men, women and horses. 

Writers who undertake to lay their 
scenes in the far West, on the ranch, or in 
the mining camp, find themselves handi- 
capped by the comparison they are sure 
to challenge with Owen Wister’s Vir- 
ginian ; such a hold did the personality of 
that genial Rough Rider take upon the 
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hearts of the reading public that not only 
were they ready to accept everything he 
thought, said or did, as 


“The Sage right and proper, but 
Brush they are equally ready to 
Parson.” be captious about the say- 


ings and doings of any 
other cowboy in fiction, simply because 
he was not The Virginian. Yet the de- 
mand for good stories of primitive West- 
ern life has increased, and every now and 
then a really good Western story comes 
forward to meet the demand. A recent 
example is The Sage Brush Parson, by 
A. B. Ward. It is not a book to become 
enthusiastic over, and to hail as one of 
the events of the month; but it is certain- 
ly a book that will be read with genuine 
enjoyment by a good many people, who 
will probably wonder vaguely afterwards 
why they liked it better than other recent 
volumes written along the same general 
lines. The atmosphere is real enough; 
you can fairly smell the pungent, pene- 
trating, aromatic dust of the sage brush 
throughout its pages; you can see the 
coarse, primitive, brutal life of the min- 
ing camp, with all the degradation of its 
saloons and dance halls and gambling 
dens ; you can understand the heavy odds 
against which a minister of the gospel 
must contend, if he means to make an ef- 
fectual fight against the existing degrada- 
tion and brutality. But all this has been 
done before, with varying degrees of mer- 
it. The real secret of the appeal which The 
Sage Brush Parson makes, in spite of its 
many touches of exaggeration, and a cer- 
tain strain of melodrama in its plot, is 
that from the opening page it enlists our 
sympathies on behalf of Clement 
Vaughan, the parson of the title—makes 
us like him, even while we only half for- 
give him for forsaking wife and child 
and going into the wilderness to preach 
the gospel. The story is simply a record 
of how Clement Vaughan builds up a lit- 
tle Methodist church, in this lawless min- 
ing camp, by the mere force of his per- 
sonality ; how he struggles and loves and 
suffers; and how he nearly wrecks his 
own life, and the church he has founded 
besides, by the simple mistake of failing 
to tell his friends about the wife he left 
behind him in England. It is a good ex- 
ample of how much weakness in plot and 
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in style may be pardoned, if the central 
characters win our affection and hold our 
interest. 

Mr. J. Breckenridge Ellis did not have 
to go quite so far west for the scene of 
his latest story, the 











The Stork’s Nest, which is 
“Stork’s laid in Northern Mis- 
Nest.” souri. One brings away 





from this book an im- 
pression of a hard, rugged, inhospitable 
iand, bleak, rain-sodden and joyless ; and 
a hard, grim, joyless people, gnarled and 
warped by toil, yet for the most part hid- 
ing under a forbidding exteriour many 
sterling qualities that reveal themselves 
as you come to know them better. The 
two Storks, the twin brothers whose 
gloomy, mysterious old home gives the 
story its name, are a couple of human 
brutes, whose cruelty to all living things, 
man, woman or beast, that fall into their 
power, is pictured with a graphic force 
that compels a sort of shuddering inter- 
est ; and there is no doubt that the curios- 
ity awakened by the suggestion of hidden 
crime is very cleverly fostered. If you 
begin the story, you are not likely to lay 
it down until the mystery is solved, the 
innocent victims rescued, and the twin 
Storks have atoned for their crimes by a 
peculiarly grim and relentless fate. But 
the book is a good example of a story 
which holds the interest by the sequence 
of dramatic happenings. There are no 
characters in the book towards whom we 
feel ourselves drawn, none whom we 
would care to meet again. We cannot 
help reading to a finish, but we have no 
desire to reread any part of it. 

Another book which must in fairness 
be recognised as a rather careful piece of 
work, full of sombre col- 
our, is Hearts’ Haven, 
by Katharine Evans 
Blake. It belongs to that 
depressing classof fiction 
known as the religious novel, being a de- 
tailed and distinctly painful study of life 
among the Rappites, first in their early 
Pennsylvania home, and later in Southern 
Illinois. There is, of course, a wide scope 
for tense tragedy in a community which 
suddenly decided to abolish the marriage 
tie, to separate husband and wife, to take 
little children from their parents, to con- 





“Hearts’ 
Haven.” 
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demn the young men and young women 
to a life of monastic austerity. The au- 
thor of Hearts’ Haven has made clever 
use of her material, and the admission 
that the book leaves behind it a sense of 
depression is in itself a tribute to her 
strength. Nevertheless, there are waste 
places in the story, between which the 
chapters of really compelling interest 
stand out like green and welcome oases. 
The works of Mr. E. T. Benson have 
never, since the ephemeral vogue of 
Dodo, won the public at- 


“The Angel tention which their care- 
of ful workmanship and 
Pain.” their incisive present- 


ment of human foibles 
seem to merit. The reason seems, to a 
large extent, to lie in their lack of char- 
acters, male or female, that are really 
likable. Dodo, at the time of her crea- 
tion, challenged comparison with An- 
thony Hope’s delightful Dolly, of Dia- 
logue fame. But Dolly’s misdemeanours 
we pardon, in spite of ourselyes, because 
she is so refreshingly human. Dodo is 
unpardonable, because she has no heart. 
Mr. Benson’s latest heroine, in The Angel 
of Pain, while more carefully and elab- 
orately drawn, is equally repellant. Here 
is her record. She engages herself to one 
man, knowing that her only interest in 
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him is his money, and at the same time al- 
lows herself to be made love to by her 
betrothed husband’s best friend, whom 
she suddenly discovers that she loves. 
She intends for a time to keep her word, 
but a violent thunderstorm, when the two 
lovers are together, throws them into 
each other’s arms—the possibilities of 
this situation were not exhausted by Dido 
and AZneas—and later she breaks off the 
engagement and marries the other man. 
This time she probably would have con- 
tinued to care for the man of her choice, 
but, unfortunately for him, while out 
gunning one day he is shot in the face, 
blinded and badly disfigured. Her love is 
not strong enough to survive such a test 
as the loss of her husband’s good looks, 
and she cannot even conceal from him her 
aversion, though she knows that only his 
faith in her love makes him cling to life. 
So he accommodatingly commits suicide 
and she goes back to her first choice, a 
sadder, but apparently not a _ wiser 
woman. The book is full of clever satire, 
trenchant analysis and a certain underly- 
ing vein of symbolism that is full of 
suggestion, but it lacks heart. There is 
not quite enough human nature in it, of 
the better sort, to make the characters 
convincing. 
Frederic Taber Cooper. 
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ate wes Y friend the novelist not 
Hlong ago contributed to a 
Ree | aweekly journal of arts 
ag Band grafts a vigorous 
/ (ll oor a — _— 

ale which was unfavourable 

% a wit to football. It was found- 
ed | on fact, but it was out and out fiction; 
it ignored the conditions of the fact that 
inspired it and pretended to nothing but 
narrative invention. The editor of the 
journal, who probably knew that the au- 
thor once played on the football team of 
the Department of English and Compara- 


tive Zoology of a large university, and is 
intimate with some of the graduate ad- 
visers of the university athletics, smoked 
an exposure in the story. Without asking 
the author’s permission the enterprising 
editor inserted a sub-title, “The Inside 
Story of a Real Football Game.” The au- 
thor was indignant. He feared that the 
football graduates would waylay him, ac- 
cuse him of betraying confidences and 
kick his head through his legs by way of 
goal posts. The sub-title was unjust to 
the story; it was a lie, the more perni- 
cious in that the journal is attacking every 
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shape of untruth that lurks in the body 
politic, the spirit litz.ary and the soul 
commercial. 

To the editor of one of our Tingling 
Exposure Monthlies—the Heart Throb 
Investigator, another writer sent a cheap 
story of adventure. The hero was a 
minor official who at a fire exhibited a 
noble and muscular demeanour. The 
original fact, dimly remembered, had been 
developed and transmogrified into a yarn 
that would give the hair a dry shampoo. 
It was replete with “Save me child! 
Mame, the cellar is burning!” Many 
editors would have called it a rattling 
story “which when you have read the 
foist woid cannot be laid aside until the 
last woid is reached.” The editor wrote 
that he wanted the story very much if 
it was true, “the actual adventure of a 
real hero.” The author replied somewhat 
as follows: 

You ask if the story is true. That is none 
of your business. I offered it to you as fiction. 
I will say, however, that if you are willing to 
judge it by the same standards of fact which 
permit you to advertise Mr. Jay Gould Sage’s 
“Horrible Exposure of the Great Amalgamated 
Tin Can Corner” as true history, you are justi- 
fied in announcing—on your own responsibility 
—that my story is the inside upper story of a 
real burning building and the hero is a real 
man who was. 

These editors are the victims of a tipsy 
double vision which confounds the art of 
fiction and the arts of exposition and his- 
tory. They ask fiction, poetry, illustra- 
tions, even their veracious advertise- 
ments, to do service as special articles of 
revelation. The forms of writing have 
usurped each other’s function. If fiction 


must be the real history of something, 
the inside story of a real murder, the real 
diary of a sixty-year-old boy, then by 
compensation, instructive articles must 




















read “with all the sensation and charm of 
romance.” “Reads like a novel,” runs the 
advertisement of a series of articles which 
expose the malefactions of the Galvanized 
Lemon Squeezer Trust. “The most ex- 
citing romance,” orates another adver- 
tisement, “ is not love; it is the story of 
business. The history of the Guinea Pig 
Trust throbs with fascinating interest. 
The unfolding of this marvellous plot, the 
most overwhelming that ever transpired 
in the realms of modern business has all 
the dash and stupendous crises of a tale 
of the old buccaneers.” 

There is no knowing the extent to 
which the confusion of literary values 
may go. Any day we may expect a son- 
net sequence by an enterprising New 
York Journalist, expounding the evils of 
patent medicines— 

Peruna, in thy dear desired flow 
My shattered body lethewards is borne, ete. 

I look forward to the day when the 
magazine table of contents shall read like 
this: 

FRONTISPIECE. 

Picture of the building in which this maga- 

zine is actually printed. In colours, by 

Timothy Dugan, the contractor who built 

it. 
SEPTEMBER. 

A Harvest poem, by Thomas White, chief 

of the Division of Domestic Crop Reports 

of the Department of Agriculture. 
ToNTINE AND Nytic. Chap. I-IX. 

First Installment of a pastoral romance 

of Modern New York Life, by Snyde H. 

McGoo, twenty-second vice-president of 

the Iniquitable Life Insurance Company. 
Way Down 1n Op PHILADELPHIA. 

A short story founded on Mayor Weaver’s 

campaign, by Ruth Raymond. 
Honey, Ma Sucar Bapsy. 

Dialect poem on the Sugar Tariff, by 

Helen M. Sorghum, daughter of the late 

Senator Sorghum. 

John A. Macy. 
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LAFAYETTE SQUARE—FROM THE COSMOS CLUB WINDOWS 





REPRESENTATIVE FINNISH 





WRITERS 


ga© country in the world 
mcan boast of a literature 
mat once so young and so 

Sa notable as that of Fin- 
fee land—a land we have be- 
fycome acquainted with 

mee Principally through its 
political crises, since 1899, when a notori- 
ous Russian governor-general made up 
his mind to uproot every fibre of Finnish 
nationality. It is proper to point out that 
previous to 1840 no mentionable piece of 
imaginative writing, in the home speech, 
existed in the Grand Duchy. Of course, 
a dusty tract or text-book drifted on 
forced tides through the country, but 
there was absolutely nothing in the form 




















KARL AUGUST TAVASTSTJERNA 


of poetry and fiction calculated to inspire 
the people or indicative of an inspiration 
already present. The simple truth be- 
comes plain when I say that no inde- 
pendent culture existed before 1840, 
Swedish civilisation holding the fort un- 
challenged, with Runeberg its foremost 
if not only chief. The Finnish language 
was then looked down upon by officials 
of state and educated people generally. 
If it had been kept under the ice much 
longer, Finland would not now be the 
capable power it is. 

The awakening from a long, long 
dreamless slumber came about 1845, when 
J. V. Snellman began his famous cam- 
paign for the laudable cause of arousing 
his. people to national consciousness. 
“We have a language of our own,” said 
the great patriot; “its charm conjured up 
the marvelous Kalevala legends. Let us 
cultivate it, by cherishing it in speech and 
song.” It was well, of course, that John 
Ludvig Runeberg wrote splendid sagas, 
but Runeberg might as well have lived in 
Sweden, since his language was _ that 
country’s, though his spirit, true enough, 
was in fibre and tone Finnish. Finland 
wanted a son of its own soil, a genius 
truly typical of home _ character—in 
short, a pure Finlander to regenerate its 
neglected language and replenish the thin 
streams of its stagnant culture. And 
since the whole nation had the same hope, 
the prayed-for genius appeared, some 
fifteen years later, in the person of Alexis 
Kivi, one of the rarest spirits ever bap- 
tized by suffering, one of the strangest 
intellects ever darkened. and crushed by 
madness. His particular brightness is 
surrounded with a horizon of sad glory; 
but his memory is a fixed star brilliantly 
lighting up the wilderness that was, be- 
fore his day. He did for Finnish prose 
what Jacobsen did for Danish, and vastly 
more, for Jacobsen had furrows to guide 
him, vague predecesscrs, while Kivi was 
in the largest sense a path-finder. He 
sailed new seas and discovered the 
coveted country. No wonder, then, that 
































Finland holds him in the tenderest 
esteem ; no wonder that he is loved in his 
own country as the Germans love Korner, 
the Danes Blicker, the Norwegians 
Wergeland. Stevenson called Meredith 
“the master of us all; every good Fin- 
nish author recognises in Alexis Kivi the 
father of his art. Very little of Kivi’s 
production has been translated into 
Swedish, which is spoken and read by 
700,000 people out of a total population 
of 2,800,000 in the Grand Duchy. The 
author's style is sheer simplicity, such as 
Hans Christian Andersen’s, for instance, 
or Maeterlinck’s in dialogue. His dra- 
matis works. Sunrisuntari (The Vil- 
lage Bootmaker) and Kihlaus (A Be- 
trothal) are masterpieces for their 
striking originality of conception and 
execution. It is tempting to speak at 
length of the author’s personality (Fin- 
land is full of anecdotes about him) or 
more intimately of his writings, which 
bear (as to construction) a marked influ- 
ence of Shakespeare, who, by the way, 
was first translated into Finnish in 1875 
by Paavo Cajander. Thanks to the posi- 
tive impetus Finnish literature gained 
through Kivi, the native language is now 
gradually suppressing Swedish, and in 
the course of some few decades we may 
count on its having attained its rightful 
pre-eminence. Even now, there is no 
better writer than Juhani Aho, who 
writes Finnish exclusively, and whose 
reputation is almost continental. 

It is necessary to take a second intro- 
ductory step before plunging into present- 
day literary waters. The wave of realism 
which broke upon the Scandinavian 
shores in the seventies did not touch Fin- 
nish soil until at least a decade later. 
Johan Ludvig Runeberg had so absorbed 
the spirit of his people that there is not in 
the background of the literature of any 
country a figure more luminous than he. 
His works were accepted, for a time, as 
an all-sufficient intellectual nourishment ; 
they possessed an historical dignity ; they 
were splendid poetical contributions 
withal. But it was not Runeberg who 
retarded the natural development of the 
new movement. His achievement only 
helped to produce certain conditions 
under which the incipient guest could not 
thrive. When, in the course of time, 
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these conditions lost their immediate in- 
fluence, it remained for Zacharias 
Topelius to deprecate the point of view 
of a Taine or a Brandes—the latter having 
cast his nets abroad and being then a 
disputed force in Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden. Runeberg’s death in 1877 ex- 
tended the reach of Topelius’s voice, the 
latter being a popular power. While 
most of his books stood well above the 
level of Sunday-school fiction, they ap- 
proached it sufficiently to be of the class 
of books clergymen advise young people 
to read. It is natural that his endeavour 
to keep his somewhat gregarious flock 
well within the gates of unpretentiousness 
should receive cordial support from those 
who consider early knowledge a danger- 
ous drug. He lived to see himself the 
most celebrated of Finnish prose writers ; 
he lived, also, to witness the triumph of 
a few men young enough, almost, to be 
his grandsons—their triumph, that is, in 
the forbidden field of realism. It is more 
than a little strange that the chief of this 
young group, its banner-bearer, in fact, 
Karl August Tavaststjerna, should quit 
this life in the same year as Topelius (in 
which year a most remarkable literary 
woman, Minna Canth, also died), leav- 
ing Finland with but one first-rate novel- 
ist, Juhani Aho. Alexis Kivi had died 
twenty-six years before (like Tavastst- 
jerna, he saw but thirty-eight summers), 
and Leino, Morne and Gripenberg were 
all mere youths “hanging on” the rear of 
the vehicle upon which they may now be 
said to possess prominent seats. They 
are now—though all under thirty—rep- 
resentative Finnish poets. 

Tavaststjerna first attracted notice by 
a spirited collection of verse entitled For 
Morgonbris (With the Morning Breezes), 
published in 1884. They had abundantly 
the freshness of simplicity, the fragrance 
of April fields, together with an element 
of challenge and adventure in which the 
young generation took immediate delight. 
It is amazing, the impression this little 
book created throughout the Grand 
Duchy. The public was ready to greet 
a new poet, and the new poet had come! 
Tavaststjerna’s reception was cordial, and 
his unenvied popularity grew to mighty 
proportions in 1891, when with the pub- 
lication of Haarde Tider (Hard Times) 
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(the faint background for which was sup- 
plied by the famine of 1868) he proved 
his power conclusively. However, there 
were critics who persisted till the author’s 
death in applying the overworked adjec- 
tive “promising” to Tavaststjerna’s pro- 
ductions. At these he would smile, when 
not in the mood for taking up the sword. 
In some respects, he was by temperament 
related to Musset, and those who call him 
a desultory poet do so with a certain 
amount of justice, provided they remem- 
ber his virtues as a prolific inspired 
writer. He wrote Haarde Tider in 
twenty-two days, and like Hans Christian 
Andersen, he travelled so much and en- 
joyed his outings so intensely that his 
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friends often marvelled at the bulk of his 
work. The series of poems in Laureatus, 
published in 1897, represent, perhaps, his 
maturest effort. Delightful bits of poetic 
sentiment are found in Unge Aar (Young 
Years), 1892. One of his plays, Affaérer 
the dramatised version of Haarde Tider 
(Hard Times). Tavaststjerna gave a 
masterful translation of Hauptmann’s 
Hannele in 1895, executed for his wife, 
Cabrille T., a prominent actress, who first 
interpreted the sombre role in Stockholm. 
The author was influenced early by the 
foremost Swedish lyrist, Carl Snoilsky, 
who may be compared, for illustrative 
purposes, with our own Richard Hovey. 
Tavaststjerna’s eye was the realist’s, but 
his soul was a poet’s. 

The most significant human quality in 
Juhani Aho’s writings is his sincerity, 
which is as deep as it is broad. Whatever 
his subject, a profound earnestness of 
purpose characterises the treatment. Aho 
is a regular novelist, methodical and 
clean featured—facts which have been 
well observed by the few foreign critics 
who have had an opportunity of studying 
his art. It is no exaggeration to speak 
of his literary achievement as “art,” for 
Aho has enriched the Finnish language to 
a magnificent degree. His first book was 
little more than Kivi reproduced (as the 
author himself informs me), but the four- 
teen that have followed it have step by 
step proven the individuality of one of 
the most prominent Northern European 
novelists. Lovers of “preciousness’ in 
literature—the fine shade, the dainty 
touch, the delicate tone, ete.—will find in 
Aho a dear companion. What could be 
more exquisite than the charming naif 
poetry of Lastuja (Chips), of which no 
less than four collections have been made. 
Some are mere screeds, breaths of moods, 
but one reads them with an intimate sense 
of recognition. Aho’s skill as a novel- 
writer is perhaps best shown in Papin 
rouva (The Clergyman’s Wife). The 
quality of reserve is pronounced in this 
book, which in the estimation of his pub- 
lic represents Aho’s high-water mark. It 
is the story of a young girl who marries a 
country pastor, and who is less than half 
happy with him. A college student ap- 
pears, and the inevitable complications 
arise. There is no action (so called) ; 
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practically nothing happens—no dramatic 
situations in the conventional meaning— 
no sensational or crude element to hold 
the reader’s interest and- starve his im- 
agination. Vdkta, another novel of rare 
psychological value, is a picture from the 
life of the sombrest religious people in 
all Finland. Alexander Kielland himself 
could not have improved upon the draw- 
ing of austere characters and their rela- 
tion to mundane things. Aho shuns con- 
clusions; he is anything but a literary 
agitator. As a fearless, often self-sacri- 
ficing, fighter for a better state of things 
in Finland, he has done much in his own 
way to preserve the spirit that makes for 
courage and hopefulness. He was born 
in 1860. 

There are still five names which I de- 
sire to touch in passing. The bearers of 
two are novelists: Arvid Jarnefeldt and 
Jac Ahrenbuerg, All I have space for, in 
regard to the first, is that he alone of all 
Finnish writers is concerned with the sex 
problem, and that Tolstoy has reddened 
his blood and shaped the line of his 
features. His best book is /sdnmaa 
(Man’s Destiny), published in 1893. 
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The second, Jac Ahrenberg, is the oldest 
of native novelists, being sixty, and one of 
the very few who have seen and artisti- 
cally presented the possible future danger 
for Finland in its relation to Russia. His 
home is Viborg, which is near the Russian 
boundary. Into this town Russian 
culture has made deliberate attempts to 
force itseli—without measurable success. 
Ahrenberg is no distinguished writer, 
though his Stockjunkeren (1888) was an 
able man’s work. 


Three poets have helped each other 
during the past five or six years to erect 
the temple of new song in Finland: 
Bertel Gripenberg, Arvid Morne,and Eino 
Leino. I shall speak of them collectively, 
partly to gain space, partly because of the 
contrasts they form, each to each. Noth- 
ing could be farther away from Leino 
than Gripenberg’s sensualism ; nothing in 
turn could better show what Morne is not 
than Leino’s transcendentalism. The first 
is boldly modern, the second feels po- 
tently a relationship with traditional 
treasures. Gripenberg and Morne write 
in Swedish, Leino in Finnish, wherefore 
he is the idol of every poetry-loving 
fennoman. Gripenberg knows his Ver- 
laine, and the ambitious friends of Ver- 
laine. If Arthur Symonds had had a 
coarser fibre, a comparison between 
the young Finlander and the symbol- 
divining Englishman would be in order. 
Morne is artistically animated by the 
sight of “man at work,” by the red smoke 
of factory chimneys and the prospect or 
lack of prospect for the eventual victory 
of labour over capital. In brief, he is a 
socialist. Ny Tid (The New Time), his 
most recent book of verse, is brimful of 
exhortation to the worker, certain poems 
being very didactic. But socialism in 
Finland is an infant too weak to walk 
from its cradle to its playground, or, if 
you prefer, battle-field. There are greater 
problems in Finland to be solved before 
the social question can hope to be taken 
up for serious debate. It is, nevertheless, 
good to taste the spice of variety in Fin- 
nish literature. A journey from Gripen- 
berg to M6rne is a march from a scented, 
alluring summer moonlight glen into the 
glare of crude street lamps under which 
tired labourers pouring forth from the 
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closing shops congregate and gossip about 
just rights. The way to Leino is a quiet 
path across a green field. His verse is 
always musical, with a pure rhythm. So 
is Gripenberg’s, of course, in places 
beautiful indeed, only the glimmer of the 
mask of affectation will shine through. 
His poetic defiance, visible everywhere in 
Dikter (1903), must be called rather 
childish. He is so young, however, that 
there is every reason to expect great 
things of him, his technique being already 
of a very high order of perfection. 

It is hardly necessary for me to apolo- 
gise for the somewhat superficial charac- 
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ter of this brief attempt at giving the 
Anglo-Saxon reader a glimpse of modern 
Finnish literature. Verily, we have so 
much to hold in our hands, of our own 
making, that foreign authors must con- 
gratulate themselves if we consent to give 
them a place between our fingers. Fin- 
nish culture, the pure, unalloyed brand, 
is, I believe, the youngest culture in the 
world, and considering it in the light of 
its youth, and weighing its fruits, | have 
thought it well worth while to place these 
few lines of illustration and comment 
anent the subject before the patient 
reader. 


Paul Harboe. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
(Early in the Mining Era, 1850-1851.) 


SOME ASPECTS OF PIONEER 
CALIFORNIA JOURNALISM 


Journalism in California dates from a 
few weeks after the American occupa- 
tion. The Hispano-Mexicans had per- 
manently occupied the country for three- 
quarters of a century, but found no need 


for a newspaper. 
to it was the printing of the numerous 
bombastic official orders of the Governor. 
So, when the American squadron arrived 
at Monterey, in July, 1846, the pioneer 
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newspaper men of the Pacific Coast, 
Sempleand Colton, dropped the sword and 
the rifle and took up the pen and the com- 
posing stick. Or, rather, Colton, who was 
chaplain on one of the ships, and also a 
printer, temporarily laid aside his Bible 
to enter the wide field of journalism. Like 
other pioneers in the field of letters, these 
men found the “material” on hand and 
waiting for them. This “material,” how- 
ever, had been hid in a cloister of the 
Convent when the Americans came, and 
required considerable “sorting” to make 
it serviceable. The types and the old 
style press had been brought from the 
City of Mexico, in 1833, upon which were 
printed the Governor’s bundas, and re- 
ligious tracts. Juan de la Rosas, the 
printer, who came with the material, died 
recently, aged 100 years. 


THE PIONEER PAPER 


The pioneer paper of California was 
printed with this material—the first num- 
ber appearing on August 15, 1846, un- 
der the title of The Californian. Rob- 
ert Semple was the editor, and the Rev. 
Walter Colton was the typesetter and 
pressman. The sheet was printed weekly. 
Semple was a Kentuckian, and with his 
“long rifle” came to California seeking 
adventures. Several weeks before his 
plunge into journalism, he joined the 
“Bear Flag filibusters,” who hoisted the 
“Bear Flag” at Sonoma, and proclaimed 
the “Independent Republic of Cali- 
fornia,” a ridiculous expedition, which 
embittered the Mexicans against the 
Americans because of the depredations 
committed by the “Bear” men. Semple 
was the “biggest” man in California— 
he was six feet and eight inches in height, 
and slimly built. His editorial career was 
peaceful, perhaps from the general 
knowledge that he was an excellent shot 
and brave. He never sought difficulties, 
and it was known that he would not 
evade them. Semple became President of 
the first Constitutional Convention of 
California. 

The paper was the personal organ of 
Commodore Stockton, and its principal 
mission was to print his official orders 
and to expose the disobedience and pre- 
tensions of the filibuster and political 
schemer, Fremont, who, by his unwar- 
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ranted acts, had done so much toward 
estranging the leading Mexicans who 
favoured annexation to the United States, 
and who was later sent to Washington 
under arrest and court-martialed. 

Monterey was not a promising field for 
a newspaper. The village of Yerba Buena 
(good herb), on the Bay of San Fran- 
cisco, was more inviting. In a few months 
Semple visited that village, seeking a 
broader field, and, incidentally, a wife, ac- 
cording to the following apology which 
appeared in the paper, written by his dis- 
consolate partner : 

“Our Alphabet.—Our type is a Spanish font 
picked up here in a cloister and has no vv’s 
(w) in it, as there is none in the Spanish 
alphabet. I have sent to the Sandvvitch Is- 
lands for this letter; in the meantime vve 
must use tvvo v’s. Our paper at present is 
that used for vvrapping cigars; in due time 
vve vvill have something better; our object is 
to establish a press in California, and this vve 
shall in all probability be able to accomplish. 
The absence of my partner for the last three 
months and my duties as alcalde here have de- 
prived our little paper of some of those atten- 
tions vvich I hope it vvill hereafter receive. 

Vvalter Colton.” 


The troubles of the sub-editor were no 
doubt great, but these, even with the ab- 
sence of the letter W, did not justify his 
changes from the plural to the singular, 
and the reverse. Colton was a native of 
Vermont. He came to California as 
chaplain in the United States Navy, and 
at the time was on duty at Monterey. His 
brother published the New York Review. 
In the following January, the Californian 
was removed to Yerba Buena. The paper 
was somewhat improved, the letter W 
having arrived from the “Sandvvitch 
Islands,” but the name of “Vvalter” Col- 
ton, with the two Vv’s no longer appear- 
ed. He had resumed his duties on the 
man-of-war. Semple continued the paper 
and showed his enterprise by establishing 
a ferry-steamer to a new town across the 
Bay, which had been named Francesca, 
in honour of General Vallejo’s wife. This 
was to be a rival to Yerba Buena, the 
name of which had been changed but re- 
cently to San Francisco. The alcalde had 
made the change without consulting the 
city authorities, and the Californian 
scored him daily for his usurpation of 
authority. But the alcalde went farther. 
He ordered the projectors of the new 
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town to change its name from Francesca 
to “something else,” so that it would not 
conflict with San Francisco. The pro- 
moters denied that the alcalde’s jurisdic- 
tion extended thirty miles into the coun- 
try, but they nevertheless changed it to 
Benicia, still in honour of General Valle- 
jo’s wife—Francesca Benicia. Semple 
wrote up that town as the “coming me- 
tropolis of the Pacific Coast.” and it soon 
had a population of five or six hundred, 
as much as that of San Francisco. But 
the scheme was a failure. The Cali- 
fornian was a live paper, and “beat” its 
contemporary on the opposite corner by 
printing the market reports, also in its 
continued roasts of the alcalde for his 
“high-handed usurpations.” 


THE MORMON ORGAN 


In January, 1847, about the time 
the Californian had _ removed _ to 
Yerba Buena (San Francisco), Sam- 
uel Brannan, a Mormon elder, is- 
sued the first number of the California 
Star. He had used the material in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., in printing the New 
York Messenger, a sheet devoted to the 
dissemination of the doctrines of the 
polygamous sect. The-Brooklynites had 
invited the elder, in a quiet way, to seek 
other pastures. With his printing outfit, 
Brannan brought about two hundred 
Mormons, who located in the village, 
forming a nucleus for a new Zion. 
Brannan announced himself as “Presi- 
dent” of the colony, and to his jurisdic- 
tion were added the discharged soldiers 
of the Mormon Battalion which came to 
California—just after the conquest. The 
design of the Church leaders was to col- 
onise California and secure control of 
the country, but Brannan soon became 
involved in trouble with the head of the 
Church, and fell from power. Brigham 
Young charged that he did not return a 
fair share of the tithes, and so “cut him 
off.” The elder’s paper was more of a 
Mormon Church organ than a newspa- 
per. In the spring of 1849, when gold 
was discovered, the printers “struck” 
and left for the “diggings.” In a half- 
sheet, the Californian also announced 
its suspension “until better times,” and 
the printers and the devil also went to the 
“diggings,” thus leaving the town in in- 


tellectua) darkness. But the Star printers 
were not good miners and soon returned. 
Editor Semple also did some prospect- 
ing, but he soon found that the pick was 
not as handy as the pen. He, however, 
sold the material of the Californian to the 
Star, and the two papers were merged 
into the Star and Californian. An addi- 
tional column was tacked to each page, 
but the editor was not sure of his print- 
ers, who were liable to “tramp” off to the 
gold diggings at any time, and announced 
that the paper would be issued “only oc- 
casionally, as it is very difficult to hold 
printers to their cases.” 


THE ALTA. 


Primitive Pacific Coast journalism ad- 
vanced a step when the paper passed into 
new hands (in January, 1849), and the 
name was changed to Alta California. 
It was enlarged and improved, and 
adopted a new policy, especially in refer- 
ence to the alcalde, who seemed to be a 
fruitful source of “copy.” In a double- 
leaded leader the Alta advocated the 
abolition of the office as a “relic of Mexi- 
can rule,” and also recommended the 
holding of a Territorial Convention to 
“take measures to prevent the introduc- 
tion of slavery in Alta (upper) Cali- 
fornia.” The paper was owned by E. Gil- 
bert & Co., and showed more enterprise 
in dishing up, though in a crude style, 
accounts of the murders and numerous 
robberies which were the most interest- 
ing news items of those days. 

The Alta soon had.a rival in the Pa- 
cific News, issued tri-weekly, by James 
Winchester and James B. Devoe. This 
compelled the Alta also to issue a tri- 
weekly. The Pacific News was a free- 
lance, of the sensational type, and made a 
“feature” of denouncing the gamblers 
and exposing their swindling games. 
Winchester made the paper popular, was 
elected State printer, and the firm estab- 
lished the Placer Times, at Sacramento, 
the State capital. But, like most editors, 
he was not a shrewd business manager, 
and the politicians and his numerous 
“friends” swindled him out of the rev- 
enues of his office, and he resigned it. 
Soon afterwards the printing office in 
San Francisco was destroyed by fire, and 
the Sacramento paper suspended. The 

















Pacific News was a second time de- 
stroyed by fire, when the unlucky Win- 
chester returned to New York City in 
financial straits. He borrowed from his 
old friend, Horace Greeley, and others, 
about $75,000 to establish a quartz mill at 
Grass Valley, California. The machinery, 
uninsured, was broken in transit, and the 
enterprise failed. He then organised a 
company in San Francisco for the bak- 
ing of bread by steam—something 
strange for an editor. This enterprise 
also failed. As a last resort, he undertook 
country journalism, and started a weeklv 
paper in Tuolumne county, California, 
where he “moulded public opinion” until 
his death, about fifteen years ago. He 
was perhaps the most unfortunate of all 
the unlucky journalists of the Pacific 
Slope. Winchester was a native of Ver- 
mont, and “set type” in the office where 
the white-haired embryo philosopher, 
Horace Greeley, served his apprentice- 
ship. From Vermont, Winchester went 
to New York and established a printing 
house, with the view of competing with 
the Harpers. At that time the novels of 
Eugene Sue were in vogue, and the Har- 
pers were getting out a translation. Win- 
chester employed a more adept and rapid 
translator than the Harpers had, put on 
several extra printers, and brought out 
his translated edition first. He then es- 
tablished the World, a weekly literary 
sheet, and among the contributors were 
Park Benjamin, Edgar Allan Poe, Eppes 
Sergeant, and Thomas Dunn English, the 
author of “Ben Bolt.” 


THE FIRST DAILY 


The first daily paper in California was 
established in 1850 by George K. Fitch and 
Ferdinand Ewer, at Sacramento—the 
Transcript. Mr. Fitch had worked at the 
printers’ trade in the New Orleans Pica- 
yune office, and saved about $1,000. With 
this he bought material and paper, and 
shipped it and himself around the 
“Horn.” In 1852 the paper was removed 
to San Francisco, as a better field. It was 
enlarged and improved in its new and 
local departments. It omitted scandals, 
and made a feature of special letters from 
the mining camps. ‘Fhese letters were of 
great interest, as every one was directly 
or indirectly interested in mining. Some 
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of these sketches of camp life were 
poems, though crude, and a number of 
these tales have been rewritten and em- 
bellished by trained hands, who have ac- 
quired a reputation in the Eastern cities. 
In 1855 the Tanscript and the Alta were 
consolidated, with Messrs. Pickering and 
Fitch as proprietors. Mr. Loring Picker- 
ing was a St. Louis journalist, who 
started the Missourian in 1846, which 
later became the Union, and is now part 
of the consolidated Globe-Democrat. 

Within the next few years all kinds of 
papers sprung up, each with a particular 
mission, mainly imaginary, and as rapidly 
found the journalistic grave-yard. 

As an illustration of how papers were 
started on the slightest provocation : Two 
merchants engaged in a street fight, and 
the reporter of the Balance in writing 
it up dismissed the affair in this off-hand 
manner: “Mr. Jones, a merchant of 
Montgomery street, yesterday had a fist- 
fight with another merchant of no prom- 
inence.” 

The “other merchant of no prom- 
inence” was offended, and when he vis- 
ited New York to buy a stock of goods, 
he also bought a printing plant. He 
named his paper the True Balance, and 
soon drove into the journalistic grave- 
yard the paper that had slighted him by 
omitting his name in its account of the 
fight. Having secured revenge, the True 
Balance also ceased to exist. 


JOURNALISTIC ENCOUNTERS 


The newspapers of those early days did 
not confine their aggressiveness to the 
public. They turned their caustic and 
vituperative pens upon each other. Sev- 
eral duels followed, and these affairs be- 
ing of more interest than a_bull-fight, 
were always largely attended. They were 
usually fought across the bay, and ex- 
cursion steamers conveyed the friends of 
the respective principals. One of the edi- 
tors of the Placer Times and an Alta 
editor met on the field of honour, at a dis- 
tance of twenty paces. About two thou- 
sand people witnessed the duel. Each 
fired five shots, and one of the men was 
slightly wounded, when it was declared 
that honour was satisfied, and the excur- 
sionists returned to the city. 
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Wm. Walker, the filibuster and editor, 
upheld an editorial at twenty paces, and 
received a pistol shot in the foot. His an- 
tagonist was unhurt. 

James E. Gilbert, one of the editors of 
the Alta, and the first Representative in 
Congress from this State, was killed in a 
duel by Gen. J. W. Denver, in 1852. He 
had denounced the Governor of the State 
for official misconduct, and Denver, a 
friend of the Governor, challenged Gil- 
bert. Geo. Penn. Johnson, one of the edi- 
tors of the Examiner, killed a man in a 
duel at about the same time. 

Thus it will be seen that the editors 
of those days always went out when call- 
ed upon, and invited others out. They be- 
lieved that the pistol was mightier than 
the pen in settling personal difficulties, 
though they fought with both, and their 
articles bristled with scathing adjectives. 


WILLIAM WALKER 


“Late news” from the East was two 
weeks old until the “pony express” was 
established overland, which shortened 
the time to eight or ten days. The papers 
then added a new feature, which made 
them of more interest and increased 
their sales. Gradually they gave less 
room to accounts of murders and rob- 
beries, which were so common as to be 
of little news value. The reporters did 
not seem to have any idea of proportion, 
and gave equal space to the murder of a 
Mexican “of no importance” and the kill- 
ing of a well-known mining man ina 
gaming house. 

The first newspaper sensation, and one 
that came near ending in a vigilance com- 
mittee, was the commitment of Walker, 
the filibuster, to jail by a Federal judge. 
Wm. Walker was organising an expedi- 
tion against Sonora, Mexico, and using 
the paper as a medium for recruiting. The 
judge took exceptions to this scheme, and 
Walker gave the judge a double-leaded 
column of criticism. He fined Walker 
$500 for contempt, which had been 
very forcibly expressed. Walker refused 
to pay and was committed to jail. Upon 
his arrival there, a mob of several thou- 
sand had preceded him and offered their 
“kindly offices“ in the matter. An indig- 
nation meeting was held, and a string of 


condemnatory resolutions passed, one of 
which demanded the resignation of the 
“usurper of the people’s liberties.” The 
judge, however, compromised the case 
by reversing his decision—holding that 
he was in contempt himself. 


NEWSPAPER SALARIES 


Salaries were large in those days of 
gold, and the newspaper field was espec- 
ially inviting. Men “drifted” into jour- 
nalism as they do now, and many of them 
also knew as little about it. There were 
also “fakers” in the land. The most am- 
using incident that has been handed down 
in the history of Pacific Slope journalism 
is that of the then much-heralded “brill- 
iant paragraphist” Francis A. Durivage, 
who was imported by the Alta. He had 
drifted from New York to New Orleans, 
where he was trying to hold down a desk 
on the Picayune. During the absence of 
Editor Lumsden, Durivage “exploited” 
the editor’s own scrap-book, in which 
there were witty sayings and bits of hu- 
mour, which the editor had written not 
necessarily for publication, but for use at 
private receptions and at Clubs. Duri- 
vage “worked” these over and used them 
as original with himself. This bold 
plagiarism from the editor himself result- 
ed in Durivage’s “resignation.” He then 
drifted to San Francisco, and was em- 
ployed on the Alta as a “star” writer. 
Here he worked over those same para- 
graphs filched from Editor Lumsden’s 
desk. The Picayune exposed him, and 
the “star” paragraphist fell from his false 
pedestal. 


THE VIGILANTES 


The small headings of those days 
would pain the “scare” head-writer of 
to-day. The article announcing the “at- 
tempted assassination of James King of 
Wm.” had only a “four-head” of one and 
two lines alternately, and the report was 
two columns long. It was run as editor- 
ial, leaded, with sub-headings. The re- 
port of Editor King’s death was similar, 
and also that of the hanging of the assas- 
sin, Casey, by the Vigilance Committee. 
There was no attempt at sensationalism— 
a mere record of the leading events of the 
day, showing that it was written under 
excitement. The report stated that “about 




















20,000 people were present,” and ended 
with a few editorial reflections. The re- 
port of the scene at the jail, when the 
Vigilantes forcibly took the assassin from 
the sheriff, was remarkable for its brev- 
ity and lack of “local color.” Though the 
Alta had the bulk of the better class of 
advertising and, of course, the patronage 
of the leading business men of the city, 
the paper was slow in coming to the sup- 
port of the Vigilantes. The organisa- 
tion numbered about 5,000 people, and 
the proprietors must have certainly 
known who were the leaders. Most, if 
not all of the papers, opposed the Vigil- 
antes, and the Herald was especially vi- 
tuperative and abusive. Next to the Alta 
it was the leading paper. Finally, the 
Alta came out in a weakly worded leader 
giving a mild support to the Vigilantes, 
and on the next day it announced that 
“the time for a ‘revolution’ is at hand.” 
Business men withdrew their advertise- 
ments from the Herald, and transferred 
them to the Alta. The next day the Her- 
ald looked very thin and sickly,and finally 
died. The story is handed down by news- 
paper men that while the Alta was on 
the “fence,” the question of which side 
the paper should fall was decided by the 
toss of a coin. The papers that opposed 
the Vigilantes soon found rest in the 
journalistic graveyard, and the Alta lived 
and prospered for nearly a third of a cen- 
tury. Frederick MacCrellish and Wm. 
A. Woodward bought the paper in 1858, 
and conducted it for about a quarter of a 
century. Its commercial advertisements 
brought to it another class of patronage 
equally lucrative—the mining assess- 
ments, etc. And in the “bonanza” days 
the revenues from this source were very 
large. The paper showed no enterprise 
in getting news, its editorials were long, 
dull and not timely, and its local reports 
showed the ear-marks of amateurs and 
decayed “hacks.” The paper was taken 
only by business men, and merely for the 
news in its advertisements. Unlike the 
New York World in one respect, “before 
and after taken” by Joseph Pulitzer, it 
was the least read and the worst written 
paper in San Francisco. Readers looked 
to the other papers for news, and grad- 
ually the Chronicle and the Call began to 
share the mercantile and mining adver- 
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tising. The great paper then began to 
totter, and though it is difficult to kill an 
old established newspaper the Alta lived 
when it was-really a dead paper. 


THE ASSASSINATION OF KING 


The most noted tragedy in the history 
of journalism, perhaps, was the assassin- 
ation of “James King of Wm.”, editor of 
the Evening Bulletin. He was a son of 
Wm. King, and his name appeared at the 
top of the first editorial column in this pe- 
culiar style. He had been a banker, and 
one of his partners robbed the bank and 
impoverished him. Being a man of fine 
intellect and well educated, he secured a 
small capital and started the Evening 
Bulletin. It was the liveliest and most 
aggressive paper ever issued in San 
Francisco. It was started to “fill a long 
felt want,” and it accomplished its mis- 
sion by driving the thugs and murderers 
and ballot-box stuffers out of the city. 
But the editor forfeited his life. The 
Bulletin was clean, omitting scandal, and, 
while it was sensational, it was also truth- 
ful. It never made a charge unless it had 
the facts to sustain it. Ballot-box stuffers 
were denounced by name, the names of 
those who maintained gambling houses 
were printed, also the names of those who 
rented their buildings to the gamblers. 
It called upon the city councillors, by 
name, to suppress these games, and upon 
the other officers, also by name, to bring 
the offenders to justice. The rough ele- 
ment was large and had control of the 
city and county governments. Naturally, 
King had many enemies, but everyone 
read his paper. It was several times en- 
larged, and actually had the “largest cir- 
culation.” He was a forcible writer, clear 
and concise, and never descended to 
coarseness. But, while he was in the 
right, it was not expedient, or safe, and 
the unfortunate result was almost a na- 
tural consequence. 

The Bulletin was started in 1855. The 
cause that led to the tragedy a few 
months afterwards was the denunciation 
of James Casey, a notorious thug, ex- 
convict, and a ballot-box stuffer. He had 
counted himself in as a county super- 
visor, when he was clearly defeated. The 
Bulletin denounced it as an outrage upon 
the rights of the people. Later King se- 
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cured a copy of Casey’s commitment to 
the State Prison at Sing-Sing, New 
York, and printed it. Previously, Casey 
had called at the office, and threatened 
King, who ordered him out of the office. 
Standing around a corner, opposite the 
office, armed with a pistol given him by 
the notorious Ned. McGowan, then Just- 
ice of the Peace, Casey waited for his 
victim. As King left his office for home, 
the assassin shot him twice. This was 
within an hour after the paper had ap- 
peared. Casey was placed in jail, and 
guarded by the sheriff, who was his 
friend. Next day the Bulletin appeared 
with only one paragraph in reference to 
the tragedy—the first editorial column, 
which had heretofore contained King’s 
denunciation of criminals, was blank. The 
blank space spoke more eloquently than 
words. A vigilance committee, compos- 
ed of about five thousand of the best men 
in the city was formed, and established 
their headquarters, fortified with an em- 
bankment of sand-bags, and two cannon. 
On the morning that the body of 
King was being conveyed to the ceme- 
tery, the vigilantes planted two cannon 
in front of the jail, and gave the sheriff 
five minutes to surrender the assassin. He 
had an armed force within, and a number 
of armed thugs upon the roof, instructed 
to resist an attack. The leader of the 
vigilantes stood at the side of the jail 
door with watch in hand, counting the 
minutes. The two cannon were trained 
upon the door, and the officer in charge of 
the battery kad his eye upon the right 
arm of the leader, which was to be raised 
as a signal to fire. Five thousand armed 
vigilantes were in the street and guarded 
the cross-streets from attack. Telegraph 
Hill, overlooking the jail, swarmed with 
people watching this most exciting event 
with intense anxiety. The minutes passed 
slowly. At last the leader was seen to 
move his arm. The commander of the 
battery turned to give the order “fire,” 
when a face appeared at the jail door, and 
the door opened. The silence was broken 
by a cheer from the crowd. The crisis 
had passed—the prisoner had been sur- 
rendered. With him was taken a gambler, 
named Cora, who has _ assassinated 
United States Marshal Richardson. The 
prisoners were taken to the headquarters 


of the vigilantes, and, after a short trial, 
were hanged in the presence of twenty 
thousand people. They were made to walk 
out on a platform extended from a sec- 
ond-story window, each with a noose 
around his neck. The trap was sprung 
from within, and the forms, with their 
black caps, dangled in the air. 

The vigilantes carried out the work of 
the reformer, King. All gaming houses 
were closed, and the thieves and _ bal- 
lot-box stuffers were shipped East. 


CIVIL WAR TURBULENCE, 


Several printing offices were mobbed 
at the close of the Civil War. Many ed- 
itors engaged in duels; one killed his 
man, and another was killed, and there 
were numerous street encounters, show- 
ing that journalism in San Francisco was 
as sensational for the editors as for their 
readers. They lived the life they depicted, 
and these troubles naturally followed 
“personal” journalism, as it was then 
called. While journalism was crude in 
the early days, the population was largely 
in the rough state, and the denunciations 
by the Bulletin of the ballot-box stuffers 
and thieves were justifiable. Its fearless 
course led to the purification of the city, 
with the usual fate of all reformers for 
the editor. The Bulletin differed from 
many of the sensational papers of later 
years. Its sensations were true and were 
favourably received by the masses of the 
people, while those of later days were 
sensational mainly in their errors or false- 
hoods. In a crude community of miscel- 
laneous people, and many of them adven- 
turers, not much effort was made to veri- 
fy the truth of a report, and the main de- 
sire of the editor was to make it “read 
well.”” Before the trans-continental rail- 
road was finished, in 1869, the papers 
mainly depended upon this class of mat- 
ter, and the criminal news, of which there 
was a great deal, and an occasional letter 
from the mining camps, “From Our Own 
Correspondent.” The papers were “top- 
heavy,’ having more editors than re- 
porters. Each paper appealed to a special 
class, the local news and editorials were 
written with a view to suit that class, and 
the circulation of each paper was neces- 
sarily small. 











THE CHRONICLE 


The Chronicle was started in 1865 as 
the Dramatic Chronicle, by Charles and 
M. H. De Young, on a borrowed capital 
of $20. Charles was a printer, and, in ad- 
dition to his editorial work, assisted in 
the mechanical department. In addition 
to theatrical news and gossip the Chron- 
icle also printed general local news, and 
as it was distributed free, it was much 
sought after, and was soon enlarged to 
find room for its increased advertising 
patronage. The Saturday issue contain- 
ed a resume of the theatrical news of the 
week, coming attractions, and a “special 
letter” from New York on theatrical 
topics. The little editorial room was the 
headquarters of the Bohemians of the 
day, and the paper bristled with bright 
paragraphs on theatrical, social, art and 
other matters, all writers being paid by 
“space.” The Chronicle originated the 
“space” paying system in the west. The 
only regular “staff” was the editor. In 
1868, the word “Dramatic” was dropped 
from the title and the Chronicle came out 
as a full-fledged newspaper with a rege 
ular staff. 

The other papers refused to admit the 
Chronicle into the Associated Press, and 
its versatile “telegraphic” editor had to 
resort to the fiction of rewriting. dis- 
patches from the other papers, and mace 
them more readable than before. The 
paper received special telegrams from its 
correspondents throughout the State, and 
soon became the most widely read of any 
in the city. De Young secured the most 
energetic reporters and best editorial 
writers in the city, and departed from the 
old groove of “journalists” by import- 
ing better and more experienced news- 
paper men from New York. “Charley” 
De Young told his reporters that they 
must not only get what the other 
papers had, but more, and he cautioned 
them to “be sure of your facts.” San 
Francisco journalism was then provin- 
cial. All reporters wrote in about the 
same sing-song manner, and met daily in 
a beer saloon to exchange notes. The 
Chronicle would not enter the beer saloon 
syndicate, and then the other reporters 
had to work. Finally, the Chronicle was 
admitted into the Associated Press. 
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HOLDING THE WIRE 


The first great “beat” made by the 
Chronicle was the report of a prize-fight. 
The fight was to take place across the 
bay, and off the line of the railroad. In 
leaving the office, one of the Chronicle 
reporters put in his pocket a treatise on 
horses with instructions to telegraph back 
its contents, not necessary or intended for 
publication, but to hold the wire. The first 
Chronicle reporter wrote up the prelim- 
inaries and the first round, and handed 
the report to the other reporter on horse- 
back, who rode for the telegraph station 
as if Satan were after him. When the 
fight was finished the reporters of the 
other papers came in on a rush, and found 
the operator telegraphing the contents of 
an interesting book on the treatment of 
horses. They could do nothing but 
“howl.” The other Chronicle man who 
had also arrived, handed in the remainder 
of his report, with instructions to “rush,” 
put the horse-book in his pocket, and said 
he would carry it back. The Chronicle 
had an extra on the streets several hours 
ahead of any other paper. This brought 
it into general notice, and the public be- 
gan to look to it for news. 


DE YOUNG AND NAPTHALY 

The aggressive policy of the Chronicle 
involved De Young in several shooting 
affrays. A street waif, B. F. Napthaly, 
escaped from the Reform School, found 
his way to the Chronicle, and told of the 
brutal treatment inflicted upon the in- 
mates. The Chronicle investigated the 
matter, and made such exposures that the 
cruel officials were removed. This was a 
big sensation and helped the paper great- 
ly. Napthaly was afterwards employed 
on the paper as a “roustabout” reporter. 
Finally he was discharged because of his 
treachery to the office. In 1874 a small 
evening sheet was started and Napthaly 
was employed as reporter. This was his 
opportunity. Without the knowledge of 
the proprietors he slipped into the paper 
a double-leaded article on De Young, at- 
tacking him and the women of his family 
—even his aged mother. It was as vile 
an article as was ever printed in a news- 
paper. Within an hour after the sheet 
was on the streets, one of the De Young 
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brothers, Augustus, and Napthaly ex- 
changed ineffectual shots on the streets. 
The next day, Sunday, while a second 
edition of the infamous article was being 
printed, the doors being locked, De 
Young and a friend entered through the 
sky-light, and with a “mallet” De Young 
smashed the type. The printers were 
taken to jail, but released the next day. 

A few days afterwards De Young and 
Napthaly met and exchanged several 
shots, neither being hit. A newsboy, 
however, caught a stray bullet in his leg. 

In a few days the scurrilous sheet re- 
sumed publication. The gamblers of the 
city furnished the money. They sought 
to revenge themselves upo:. the Chron- 
icle. 





THE DEATH OF DE YOUNG 


In 1880 one Isaac N. Kalloch was a 
candidate for Mayor of the city on the 
Communistic, or “sand-lot,” ticket. The 
Chronicle, as a Republican paper, op- 
posed him, and printed part of his East- 
ern record, which charged that he had 
been expelled from a church in Boston 
for drunkenness, and also deposed from 
the ministry of a New York church for 
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drunkenness and immorality. And 
further, that he had left Kansas because 
of some irregularities in railroad bonds. 
Kalloch, at the time of his candidacy, was 
also pastor of an independent denomina- 
tion. In order to refute the charges, or 
rather “get even” with De Young, he pro- 
cured a copy of the Sun containing Nap- 
thaly’s scurrilous article. Napthaly told 
him that it was not true, and that he 
wrote it to “get even” with De Young 
for discharging him. Notwithstanding, 
Kalloch read the libellous article before 
a mass-meeting of three thousand people. 
In a few days Charles De Young met 
Kalloch in front of his church and shot 
him. Kalloch was seriously, but not 
fatally wounded. 

Shortly after, Kalloch’s son, George, 
aged about twenty-five years, entered the 
business office of the Chronicle, and fired 
three shots at De Young with fatal effect. 
At the time De Young was unarmed. 
Kalloch had been seen standing in front 
of the office for an hour previously, oc- 
casionally looking in, and was disguised. 

Kalloch was acquitted, owing to the 
unpopularity of De Young, or rather of 
the Chronicle. 

J. M. Scanland. 


LAUGHTER. 


Drugged with brave song and opiate Laughter, lo, 
How round the board they feast, while gaunt-eyed grown, 
Some pensive out-cast Fool still asks how show 
The solemn stars of time—as pipes are blown 
In press companionable, and glasses flow, 
And much fine music stirs, and floor and throne 
Reflect the valiant lamps. And yet they know 
That out beyond the Door no light is shown, 
And in the end they one by one must go 
Home through the Silence of the Night—alone! 





Arthur Stringer. 























































AE have done with 
m Crabbe,” is the morose 
aren.ark w-.ti which a 
awell-known critic ap- 
wees proached that defence- 
=a .ess poet some years ago. 
ne me Yet presently it was 
considered worth while to publish a one- 
volume edition of his poems, and at the 
present moment comes the announce- 
ment of a forthcoming three-volume edi- 
tion; this upon the heels of an elaborate 
Crabbe celebration held, with no especial 
appositeness that we can discover, at 
Aldeburgh, the mean little village that 
Crabbe made infamous. Crabbe worked 
as if in black walnut, a durable material 
which bids fair to “come in” again in due 
course; to survive, at least, the contempt 
in which it chances to be held at present. 
In the meantime it is hardly worth while 
for literary enthusiasts to be plaintive or 
indignant over the natural fact of his 
diminished fame. He had. his hour of 
great popularity, and still has his devo- 
tees. Certainly the poet who won the 
admiration of Burke, Johnson, Words- 
worth and Tennyson, who was the 
favourite poet of Byron, Walter Scott and 
FitzGerald, and who by her own ac- 
count was the only man Jane Austen 
could have married, does not need to be 
yearned over. As a matter of fact, the 
number of his attentive readers would 
seem to be rather increasing than dimin- 
ishing. The main obstacle to what is 
somewhat fancifully called “a general 
revival of interest” in him is that he used 
the heroic couplet, now long an object of 
derision in the most fashionable circles. 
I can only say that to me rhyme seems 
more often a safeguard than an incum- 
brance ; Crabbe’s couplets are not a whit 
more irritating at their worst than the 
prosaic or flaccid or mouthing blank 
verse of which Wordsworth and Cowper 
and Tennyson are capable. It may be 
better to rub the nose of Pegasus in a 
paddock than to put him to shame by 
clumsy horsemanship in the open. 
At all events, it is clear enough that 
the couplet was the right form for 





CRABBE 


Crabbe. At first, of course, he followed 
the rigid Pope model with sad precision ; 
but presently as his verses cease to be 
correct they begin to be effective. The 
use of the Popish antithesis remained an 
offensive mannerism; otherwise Crabbe 
made his instrument his own. Often 
he was diffuse, often he was slipshod; 
yet there was much excellent music in 
him. He could write: 


Grave Jonas Kindred, Sybil Kindred’s sire, 
Was six feet high and looked six inches higher. 


Or: 


Something one day occurred about a bill 

That was not drawn with true mercantile skill, 
And I was asked and authorised to go 

To seek the firm of Clutterbuck and Co. 


But he could also in this same prim 
measure compose poetry of delicacy, of 
sombre power, and even of subtle beauty. 
Is there anything ludicrous or tame in 
this lyrical outburst of a young lover? 


O tell me not of years,—can she be old? 

Those eyes, those lips, can man unmoved be- 
hold? 

Has time that bosom chilled? are cheeks so 
rosy cold? 

No, she is young, or I her love t’ engage 

Will grow discreet, and that will seem like 
age; 

But speak it not; Death’s equalising arm 

Levels not surer thari Love’s stronger charm, 

That bids all inequalities be gone, 

That laughs at rank, that mocks comparison. 

There is not young or old, if Love decrees, 

He levels orders, he confounds degrees; 

There is not fair, or dark, or short, or tall, 

Or grave or sprightly—Love reduces all; 

He makes unite the pensive and the gay, 

Gives something here, takes something there 
away; 

From each abundant good a portion takes, 

And for each want a compensation makes; 

Then tell me not of years—Love, power divine, 

Takes as he wills from hers, and gives to 
mine. 
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These lines confess a master greater 
than Pope; they are, be it said, of a 
kind and quality rare enough in Crabbe, 
and not especially characteristic of him. 
He was, in brief, the Hogarth of Eng- 
lish poetry; the first metrical realist of 
a literature sufficiently rich in metrical 
romancers. 

George Crabbe was born in the little 
village of Aldeburgh, or Aldborough, in 
Sussex. His parents were as poor and 
honest as might be desired. His mother 
was, according to his latest biographer, 
an “estimable and pious woman; only 
by calling her worthy could he have in- 
vited us to despise her more. His father 
was for some years a schoolmaster, and 
later a “collector of salt-duties,”’ what- 
ever that means. His son, whose biog- 
raphy is in so many respects admirable, 
is never done apologising for his father’s 
lowly origin, and expressing (somewhat 
after the manner of a Mr. Collins) his 
sense of gratitude towards the elevated 
persons who have condescended to en- 
treat the humble scion of the Crabbe fam- 
ily as only a head or two lower than the 
aristocracy. 

There was nothing remarkable in 
.Crabbe’s boyhood; he showed enough 
liking for books to be sent to a boarding- 
school or two. Thereafter he became 
apprentice to a surgeon, and for seven 
years actually served here or there in 
that capacity, or incapacity. At Wood- 
bridge, the later home of his arch-ad- 
mirer, FitzGerald, he seems to have 
found some boon spirits, and to have 
taken his boyish fling, with no great 
harm, probably, to body or soul. Not 
that he had quite what Carlyle used to 
call in his ferocious way a mud-bath; it 
is doubtful whether, even in youth, 
Crabbe was capable of going the whole 
rope. However, he was young in his 
way; he diligently fell in love; and he 
deliberately walked out of surgery. 
That was to deprive himself of one of 
the three chances by which a person 
might then escape from the lower mid- 
dle class (female of course to be ele- 
vated only by wedlock). There was 
beyond that triad a fourth though a des- 
perate chance, the adventure of letters. 
It was neck or nothing, glory or 
the Thames—a matter naturally to be 
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The ad- 


venturer was going to be immortal, or 


taken with some seriousness. 


to know the reason why. The reading 
public was still a close corporation, and 
the publisher hardly more than an anx- 
ious tradesman. To whom, then, should 
Genius apply if not to those favoured 
persons who, exalted not less by natural 
endowment than by rank, were in a posi- 
tion to do justice to talent, and, in short, 
to condescend to their infinite superiors? 
Crabbe naturally pursued literature by 
way of London, for the literary agent 
was not yet, and literary wares had to be 
dangled under the very nose of book- 
seller or patron. We have nowadays, 
thank Heaven, a public which can be 
counted on to pay for pretty much every- 
thing a man of moderate ability and im- 
moderate perseverance may write. This 
makes it rather hard for us to under- 
stand the attitude which a man like 
Crabbe took towards the institution of 
patronage. However, the patron whom, 
after several wide shots, he succeeded in 
bagging was an exceptionally worthy 
one; it could have been a not altogether 
contemptible fashion which brought 
about the conjunction of two such men 
as Crabbe and Burke. 

The letter in which the young provin- 
cial recommends himself to the great 
man’s notice displays an odd mixture of 
obsequiousness and pride. He is “one of 
those outcasts on the world who are 
without a friend, without employment, 
and without bread.” He is about to be 
imprisoned for debt, and “is coward 
enough to dread such an end to sus- 
pense.” He believes it to be impossible 
that sentiments like Burke’s “can pro- 
ceed from any but a humane and generous 
heart.” It is a commonplace appeal, and 
so is much of the enclosed poetical ex- 
hibit. One or two passages, however, 
arrest the attention of the great man, 
and Crabbe is made. Here are the lines 
which seemed to Burke of especial 
promise : 


As on their neighbouring beach yon swallows 
stand, 

And wait for favouring winds to leave the 
land; 

While still for flight the ready wing is spread; 

So waited I the favouring hour, and fled; 




















































Fled from these shores where guilt and famine 
reign, 

And cried, Ah! hapless they who still remain; 

Who still remain to hear the ocean roar, 

Whose greedy waves devour the lessening 
shore; 

Till some fierce tide, with more imperious 
sway, 

Sweeps the low hut and all it holds away; 

When the sad tenant weeps from door to door, 

And begs a poor protection from the poor! 





At first sight there is nothing particu- 
larly striking in the passage, and, taking 
it by itself, one might easily dispose of 
it by speculating idly and briefly as to 
whether it is more like Pope or Gold- 
smith. But its lingering flavour, like 
that of the poem in which it stands, is 
neither Pope’s nor Goldsmith’s. “The 
Village,” indeed, constitutes in its sub- 
stance a sufficiently sharp challenge to 
both of his masters: to the deliberate ro- 
manticism of “The Deserted Village,” 
as well as to the conventional classicism 
of Pope’s “Pastorals.” Crabbe was not 
deficient in idealism or in sensibility, but 
he had been able to discern nothing of 
the idyllic in the life of his own grim 
coast town, and its romance showed dim 
indeed through an atmosphere of sordid- 
ness and squalor. It was all very pretty, 
this business of nymphs and swains and 
flowery meads, but if rural life ever bore 
so smiling an aspect, it was now long 
lost : 


On Mincio’s banks, in Czsar’s bounteous 
reign, 

If Tityrus found the Golden Age again, 

Must sleepy bards the flattering dream pro- 
long, 

Mechanic echoes of the Mantuan song? 


His villagers, at least, have been too 
often the prey of want, bitter toil, vice, 
and despair; their race a forlorn hope, 
their goal the almshouse: 


Theirs is yon House that holds the parish poor, 





Whose walls of mud scarce bear the broken 


door ; 

There where ‘the putrid vapours, flagging, 
play, e 

And the dull wheel hums doleful through the 
day ;— 
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There children dwell who know no parent’s 
care; 

Parents who know no children’s love dwell 
there! 

Heart-broken matrons on their joyless bed, 

Forsaken wives, and mothers never wed; 

Dejected widows with unheeded tears, 

And crippled age with more than childhood 
fears ; 

The lame, the blind, and, far the happiest they! 

The moping idiot, and the madman gay. 


These verses, especially recorded by 
Scott as having struck him in youth, 
had certainly no charm of accredited 
decorum or of new-found romanticism 
to recommend them to the reader of the 
year 1781. Of the budding English 
naturalism (though so thorough a critic 
as Professor Brandes does not so much 
as name their author in the course of his 
discussion of that important phase), he 
seems to have given one of the earliest 
intimations. 

What Burke’s patronage secured for 
Crabbe in the first instance was perhaps 
a relative rather than an absolute felicity. 
Crabbe was never again to fear the wolf 
at the door; but he was to have not a 
little experience of that subtler discipline 
which impatient merit of the worthy 
takes. The role of honoured dependent 
in such a household as Burke’s might 
well be borne, but the chaplaincy to a 
young nobleman which followed entailed 
enough of the equivocal and enough of 
the downright uncomfortable to dash 
either less or more conformable spirits 
than Crabbe’s. As to the glories of his 
subsequent earthly career, his son is 
somewhat too complacent. It is clear 
that Crabbe made a respectable rural 
parson, became a pluralist with saving 
or damning qualms, an amiable husband 
and father, an accomplished amateur 
botanist, a confirmed reader of novels, 
trashy or otherwise as accident deter- 
mined ; and remained throughout a poet 
of unmistakable and sombre virtue, a 
realist in the best sense of that abused 
term. 

It is a sad admission for a critic who 
takes a reasonable satisfaction in the pos- 
session of fixed principles as to the re- 
sponsible nature of art, that as Crabbe’s 
workmanship grows unequal, his work 
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grows valuable. The excuse which he 
himself gives for the slipshod nature of 
much of his later poetry is quaint enough 
to be thoroughly engaging. “Mr. 
Rogers once told me,” said Wordsworth, 
“that he expressed his regret to Crabbe 
that he wrote in his later works so much 
less correctly than in his earlier. ‘Yes,’ 
replied he, ‘but then I had a reputation 
to make; now I can afford to relax.’” 
Crabbe was not deficient in humour, and 
may have been slily rapping at the good 
Rogers, who was “correct” enough, in 
all conscience. Certainly, if his mature 
work is technically faulty, often diffuse 
and not seldom merely garrulous, fair 
game for the Brothers Smith, it is all 
the more like Crabbe; and Crabbe, being 
a genius, and not simply a clever person, 
like Rogers, with a talent for avoiding 
recognised pitfalls, could well afford to 
be himself, or, as he modestly put it, to 
relax. 

The first of the two poems for which 
Burke’s recommendation presently se- 
cured a publisher, “The Library,” had no 
original merit whatever. It was “cor- 
rect” to a fault, a conventional piece of 
rhymed didacticism and nothing more. It 
attracted no more attention than Cow- 
per’s “Table-Talk,” which appeared a 
year later. But “The Village,” pub- 
lished shortly after, gained instant pub- 
licity. Crabbe was by this time estab- 
lished in a ducal chaplaincy, and about 
to marry. Later he was to become, still 
through the good offices of Burke, the 
incumbent of several small livings, which 
sufficiently insured him against money 
worries without laying great demand 
upon either his time or his brains. He 
appears to have been an altogether com- 
monplace preacher, and a shepherd will- 
ing to be responsible for more than one 
flock, over which he could not conven- 
iently watch in person. He was not “a 
cassocked huntsman and a_ fiddling 
priest ;” his only sport was that blame- 
less one of botany, and his only vice that 
venial one of novel reading. There 
seems, in short, to have been nothing 
in the conduct of his life to account for 
or even to remotely suggest the peculiar 
quality of his work. There appear cer- 


tain amiable disparities between his strict 
us Say, 


moral utterance and his, let 








amenable practice in certain matters. A 
rhyming foe to sensibility as opposed to 
reason, he is as unactionably susceptible 
to the flattering unctions of “female” 
society as a Richardson or Cowper. His 
poetical disapproval of platonic flirtation 
does not prevent him from practising 
that gentle art unto three-score years and 
beyond. An assiduous and finally suc- 
cessful candidate for the patronage of 
the great, he has not a little to say of the 
evils of the system to which he owed his 
independence. Inveighing against the 
pluralist parson in the abstract, he be- 
comes in due season an awful example 
to later moralists. Scathing satirist 
upon inebriety, he does not disdain the 
aid of opium during the latter half of 
his days. 

Authorities differ as to whether a 
deplorable indolence or an admirable 
self-restraint kept Crabbe from pub- 
lishing anything for a round quarter- 
centusy after his first success. It would 
certainly appear that with the elimination 
of the pecuniary difficulty the poet ceased 
to be so poignantly in pursuit of immor- 
tality. It may have been as a just re- 
ward that when, in 1807, he finally reap- 
proached his public, he should have been 
received with the enthusiasm awarded 
to an author of established reputation 
who has condescended to surpass him- 
self. During the interval, Crabbe had, 
according to his son, been tireless in 
composition and remorseless in destroy- 
ing most of what he produced. He had 
nearly completed a treatise on botany, 
and had fully completed three prose ro- 
mances, and a whole series of rhymed 
tales, which we have probably more 
cause to lament. Crabbe burned things, 
by advice, during this period; and 
though it may be admitted that some of 
the verses which survived advice might 
have advantageously undergone a similar 
treatment, the true lover of Crabbe can 
but regret that any of that ore, whether 
low grade or not, should not have been 
presented to his assaying. The loss of 
the botany treatise may be borne with 
some degree of equanimity ; but the three 
prose tales, despite the fact that their 
author concurred in his mother’s adverse 
judgment of them, we’ should have 
greatly liked to see. For by Crabbe’s 

























































overt moralising, creditably orthodox as 
it was, the world’s store of wisdom was 
not notably augmented. He was essen- 
tially a teller of tales, which are of far 
less moment for their didacticism than 
for their imaginative realism. 

Crabbe’s failure to understand this is 
responsible for much of unevenness, 
much of sheer superfluity, in the poetry 
which he put forth in later life. He 
never ceased to moralise, and he was 
never content with mere moralising. 
There was a part of him which didacti- 
cism could not express. He could not 
simply preach; he had to paint. His 
earliest work represented, as we have 
seen, a conscious revolt against the sub- 
stance of that conventional eighteenth 
century poetry whose form he was ready 
enough to appropriate. “The Village” 
stood to the “Deserted Village” some- 
what as the other day The House with 
the Green Shutters (is it already for- 
gotten, I wonder?) stood to The Bon- 
nie Brier Bush. But Crabbe’s natural- 
ism, often approaching morbidness, never 
attains the wanton ferocity of modern 
realism. He has the true instinct for 
representing the individual within the 
type and for regarding facts in the light 
of truth. And his atmosphere is pity, 
not scorn or irony. Does that once 
famous sketch of Phcebe Dawson (in 
The Parish Register) seem to us 
quaint and prim? It is at least full of 
tenderness : 


Lo now with red rent cloak and bonnet black, 

And torn green gown loose hanging at her 
back, 

One who an infant in her arms sustains, 

And seems in patience striving wifh her pains; 

Pinch’d are her looks, as one who pines for 
bread, 

Whose cares are growing and whose hopes 
ese Gel... 


But who this child of weakness, want and care? 
’Tis Phoebe Dawson, pride of Lammas Fair. 
; | 

But in such touches as this Crabbe was 
still only feeling his way. There are 
but a few in The Parish Register. 
The Borough, published three years 
later (1810) is an elaborate and, on the 
whole, reasonably dull performance. 
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Each of its twenty-four “letters” deals 
with some aspect of the borough life: 
“The Church,” “Sects and Professions 
in Religion,” “Elections,” “Clubs and 
Social Meetings,” and what not; it is al- 
together too deliberate and pedestrian. 
In six of the later letters, however, deal- 
ing with the Inhabitants of the Alms- 
house and the Poor of the Borough, the 
story-teller fairly strikes his gait. They 
are not cheerful tales, but they are of 
great power, and, within obvious bounds, 
of remarkable variety. Blaney, Clelia, 
Benbow, Ellen Orford, Abel Keene and 
Peter Grimes—these are people we will 
not say of flesh and blood, for they are 
true creatures of the imagination, and 
so far more real than mere actuality. 
Clelia is perhaps the subtlest of these por- 
traits, a Becky Sharp plus amiability, a 
Candida minus morals, an unwed and 
less gross Wife of Bath. 


Her place in life was rich and poor between, 

With those a favourite and with these a queen; 

She could her parts assume, and condescend 

To friends more humble while an humble 
friend; 

And thus a welcome, lively guest could pass, 

Threading her pleasant way from class to class. 


Her way does not remain pleasant 
long, leading her through various by- 
paths of degradation to the almshouse; 
defeated but still unrepentant and even 
uncomplaining. 

In the two series of tales which fol- 
lowed, less absorption is shown in the 
sordid and criminal aspects of low life. 
All along, indeed, the poet had made it 
plain in preface and footnote that he re- 
garded his own handiwork with a sort 
of consternation and even wonder. He 
puts up a defence for himself as if of 
some third person to whom he felt a 
kind of obligation, but of whom he could 
not thoroughly approve. There was, we 
have hinted, nothing in his private char- 
acter or circumstance to warn us that we 
are in the presence of 


Nature’s sternest painter and the best, 


as Byron not very accurately put it. 
What shall we say of it? Shall we be 
modern and venture something about 
dual entity or subconscious mentality ; or 
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shall we be content with the old word 
inspiration? Who or what made the 
fanatic Cowper write “John Gilpin,” and 
poor-poll Goldsmith write “The Travel- 
ler”? 

In the Tales and Tales of the Hall, 
Crabbe’s people are no longer of the 
Aldeburgh type; most of them are drawn 
from the middle class of some such quiet 
town as Crabbe knew best in manhood. 
His plots are no longer always sombre, 
or even sober. A Delay Has Danger 
is offset by a Frank Courtship, a really 
delightful novelette in verse. See how 
the Crabbe couplet yields itself to the 
crisp and arch dialogue which concludes 
the little piece. The innocent coquette 


of a heroine admits that she has played 
with her highly recommended suitor: 


“Unhappy child! What labour will it cost 

To win him back?” “I do not think him lost.” 

“Courts he then (trifler) anger and disdain?” 

“No; but from these he courts me to refrain.” 

“Then hear me, Sybil; should Josiah leave 

Thy father’s house?” “My father’s child 
would grieve.” 

“That is of grace; and if he come again 

To speak of love?” “I might from grief re- 
frain.”’ 

“Then wilt thou, daughter, our design em- 
brace?” 

“Can I resist it, if it be of grace?” 

“Dear child! In three plain words thy mind 
express— 

“Wilt thou have this good youth?” 
father, yes.” 


“Dear 


I must say nothing more of the Tales, 
for no end of passages would insist on 
being quoted, and the editor, if he did 
his duty, would cut most of them out. 
Indeed, even a good many quotations 
could hardly give the flavour of our 
Crabbe, diffused as it is throughout a 
poetical body of no little bulk. It is not 
the richest of flavours, not the most de- 
licious ; but it is among the most pungent 
and satisfying. 

Crabbe used to be said to be a “link” 
between the eighteenth and the nine- 
teenth centuries. I see no reason why 
a man should be compromised by the 
calendar in that way. This notion of the 
relation between a poet (or other artist) 
and his “age” or “environment” is a 
pretty notion enough, but neither sublime 
nor final. Certainly Crabbe was one of 
the last of English couplet writers, and 
one of the first of English novelists in 
verse; but the progress of the species, 
literary or other, is not really measured 
by neat decades or centuries. Occasion- 
ally the soul or the mind of a man may 
be credited with an achievement of its 
own. The Reverend George Crabbe 
meant no harm, meant nothing at all, by 
being born where and when he was, and 
where and when meant little to that prop- 
erty in his work for which it deserves to 
be cherished. 

H. W. Boynton. 

















A DUMAS PORTFOLIO 


BY HARRY A. SPURR 
(In Turee ParTs) 


Part II].—*“DUMAS AND THE. THEATRE.” 










Suns N) inexhaustible source of 
: afun to the humourists of 
4 Paris (whilst it lasted) 

@was Dumas’s theatre, at 
fel Nae first christened the Mont- 
: UWaZi* — then the His- 
a tens orique, but popularly 
known as the Théatre Dumas. It was 
chiefly satirised on account of its sensual 
plays and prodigiously long perform- 
ances. A supplement to the French 
Punch, the Charivari for February 21, 
1847, describes the opening performance, 
when a dramatised version of La Reine 
Margot was presented. 


Va 





A terrific crowd, of course, bombards the 
doors. Here is the frightened cashier lost in a 
whirling crowd of money-bags. A workman 
derisively salutes a late comer, who offers 
1000 francs for a half-time pass-out cheque. 
The doors open at six—and the decorators 
stop work at three minutes to the hour! A 
lady about to enter her loge is startled by the 
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SCENES FROM THE OPENING OF THE THEATRE DUMAS 


apparition of a plasterer coming out of it, his 
board on his head. So small are the seats, 
and, consequently, so large must be the 
profits that Dumas (so we are told) might 
have been able to build out of the proceeds 
not only a Chateau Monte Cristo, but a 
Chateau Margot [a punning allusion to the 
play and the wine. Cham the artist adds a 
cruel sketch of Dumas going off with a fat 
money-bag, only to be intercepted by a bow- 
ing huissier with a bill and a writ!] At four 
in the morning, the performance being nearly 
over, the public betook themselves home, and 
those who lingered a little on the way wit- 
nessed another spectacle no less imposing 
than that of the Théatre Historique. I re- 
fer to the rising sun. 


DUMAS THE POET 


Amongst other things Dumas pére was 
a poet; but although the enthusiastic 
M. Glinel has gathered together some 
twenty or thirty of his poems, there still 
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remains for some industrious person the 
task of forming a complete collection. 
Scores are scattered here, there and 
everywhere; and it was quite by chance 
that we discovered one in the form of a 
song called “The Giaour,” with a set- 
ting by Graziana. The music is like the 
words, Oriental and passionate, and 
though the song suggests both “I Arise 
from Dreams of Thee” and “The Be- 
douin’s Love Song,” it probably takes 
place of merit between the two, possess- 
ing as it does a distinct atmosphere of 
its own. The words are here translated 
in prose, so as to fit the music accu- 
rately : 


’Tis I, the Giaour, the proscribed, the accurséd ! 

I, who must bear a name branded with scorn 
and shame; 

I, with no house nor home where I may lay 
my head, 
But I, who have seen thee! 
thee, and love thee! 
Since first I saw thy face, in thy golden kiosque 
framéd, 

Thy brow uncovered, bare to the kisses of the 
night-wind ; 

Since that thy dear eyes, more bright than 
yon twin stars, 

Have discovered new heavens that I knew not 
before, 

Ah, how oft have I laid ’neath thy turrets, 
cloak-enshrouded, 


I, who havesseen 


FROM “LE MONDE POUR RIRE” 
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Throtre Dumas, par Chem 
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CARICATURE OF DUMAS’S THEATRE, BY CHAM 


The famous romancer, writing five stories at once, to keep 
pace with his contracts—Looking for a spot on which to “dump” 
his theatre—Circuses and puppet shows ruined by the mere 
announcement of the “Theatre Dumas.’—A _ leading Pierrot 
engaged by the Théatre Francais to appear in tragedy !—Prices 
to the Théatre Dumas: Box-suite and dining-room and _ bed- 
room, 300 francs,’’ etc.—Analysis of the play of ‘Monte 
Cristo,” in 4 vols. folio—Beds and _ food-baskets taken by 
thoughtful pittites—An interval of 25 minutes at midnight for a 
nap—‘Madame’s husband has gone to the play and won't be 
back for a fortnight!’ 


Ah, how oft have I braved the bright blades As the tired bird in the oasis! 
of my foes, 

Whilst thou dreamed on in peace, oh, my be- Oh, why can I not give thee robes from 
loved Sultana! Ispahan, 

Slept as sleeps the gazelle in the shade of the Rare pearls from far Lahore, and perfumes of 


palm-tree, Idumea ; 
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Had I a fleet to rule, an army swift and 
mighty, 

To win thee, my sultana—oh, to be sultan with 
thee! 

But God bowed my head ‘neath the touch of 
his finger, 

And the breath of his wrath scatters one by 
one my hopes, 

And the tempest sweeps the leaves of the 
palm across the desert, 

Naught have I that is worth, for thy use, oh, 
my queen, 4 

But my true love, and all the riches of my 
heart ! 


DENOUEMENT 
“She resisted me. 


OF ANTONY 


















I killed her’ 


DUMAS AND THE WAR OF SECESSION 


When even Dumas’s powers of giving 
were exhausted, he would occasionally 
raise money for the cause that appealed 
to his charity, by composing or translat- 
ing mots or verses, adding his autograph. 
In this way he raised some thousands 
of francs for the funds of the North, 
during the war of secession in the 
United States. It is obviously one of these 
that is reproduced ona picture post-card 
(with an admirable portrait added) ; 
for, as is well known, Dumas admired 
Shakespeare boundlessly and loved to 
translate him: 
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MELINGUE 


AS 


D'ARTAGNAN 








BILLET D'HAMLET A OPHELIA 


Doutez qu’au Firmament I’Etoile soit de 
flamme ; 
Doutez que dans les cieux marche l’astre du 
jour; 
La sainte verité doutez-en dans votre ame, 
Doutez de tout, enfin, mais non de mon 
amour !” 


YOUNG DUMAS AND HUGO 


To a twenty-year-old cutting from 
Figaro we owe this story, told to Emile 
Blavet by Dumas fi/s himself. One day 
whilst still in his teens, his father sent 
the author of La Dame aux Camellias to 
make the acquaintance of Victor Hugo. 
He was warmly received, and ventured 
to ask to see Charles and Francois-Vic- 
tor, the poet’s sons. Hugo replied with 
some embarrassment that Madame Hugo 
had heard tales of the young Alexandre’s 
wild life, and did not want her sons to 
be corrupted. 

“Monsieur,” answered Alexandre 
drily, “when one lacks passion at twenty, 
one often acquires vices at forty!” 

“Even at your age you have all the 
passions of a full-grown man,” he added. 

This allusion struck home, for at that 
period the poet was reputed to have been 
anything but a saint. No wonder, then, 
that when Dumas asked his friend what 
he thought of the precocious youth, 
Hugo replied: 

“He’s charming. He is quick, and 
possesses wit—but he makes bad use of 
it!” 


THE SPONGE 


Albert Delpit, who in his early strug- 
gles had reason to be grateful for 
Dumas’s encouragement and help, tells 
a story of his old master, which is new 
to us. One day a sponging acquaintance 
of the romancer approached him effu- 
sively, but to his surprise found that the 
other met him with folded arms. 

“Won’t you give me your hand?” he 
cried in an injured tone. 

“What's the good?” retorted the au- 
thor coldly—‘“there’s nothing in it!” 

We cannot close more fittingly than by 
republishing for the first time the opin- 
ion of that austere critic M. Taine on 
our frivolous hero: 
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A CARTOON 


Alexandre Dumas has created imperishable 
types. Will his name be immortal? I cannot 
prophesy, but I believe that in a hundred years 
some of his characters will certainly survive, 
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such, for example, as the musketeers, who will 


have become as legendary and fabulous as 
Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table. 
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THE OBSTINACY 
OF MR. CLYDE FITCH" 


F it be not true that all 
athe great international 
mreputations of recent 
# years have been made by 

ang dramatists, we may at 
BAVA Lt least say that almost 
Pe CVeEry nation at the pres- 
ent day has its dramatist of note and what 
is further worth mentioning is that more 
and more have the characteristic drama- 
tists, as we call them, become men of the 
stage instead of mere men of letters. 
Six or seven years ago one’s mention of 
Maeterlinck as a dramatist would have 
met with a superior smile from the theat- 
rical critic. So, to a greater degree, with 
Bernard Shaw. Now both have made 
their mark on the stage. In fact, the last 
ten or a dozen years have provided a se- 
ries of great plays in which the chief na- 
tions of the world are represented. Rus- 
sia and Japan would seem to be excep- 
tions. 

If we do not wish to be another shall 
we not turn to Mr. Clyde Fitch and per- 
suade him to take his place in the bright 
galaxy of immortals? He would seem to 
be our foremost playwright now, or at 
least to have been. He, at least, created a 
very special kind of play (namely one by 
himself) so that a while ago half the 
theatres in New York had his plays, while 
the others had to get along with whatever 
they could pick up. Perhaps, with some 
idea of the happy end that we have in 
mind, Mr. Fitch has published some of 
his plays. Nathan Hale and Barbara 
Frietchie did not establish the position he 
may have desired. The Climbers, how- 
ever, was a very characteristic and suc- 
cessful piece, and The Girl with the 
Green Eyes was something more. 

In the two plays first named, Mr. Fitch 
took two subjects which gave him great 
advantages. They were already and 
favourably in the minds of his audience. 

*The Climbers: 
Clyde Fitch. 

The Girl with the Green Eyes: A Play in 
Four Acts. By Clyde Fitch. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 


A Play in Four Acts. By 


They were such subjects as touched on 
matters favourable in dramatic treatment. 
They were in themselves things that 
stirred the hearts of an American audi- 
ence. They represented two great crucial 
times, two times that tried men’s souls, 
as the saying is, certainly times that fire 
men’s souls now to think of. They pre- 
sented two of our national heroes. I think 
they may be rightly called, two figures 
out of our legend material. One would 
not unbury the past for no good purpose, 
but it is fair to say that these plays were 
both failures. They were both failures 
for the same reason, namely, that Mr. 
Fitch could not deal seriously with a fine 
subject. In Nathan Hale almost the only 
thing that one remembers is the silly 
stage foolery in the New London school- 
house and the offensive stage brutalism 
and drunkenness of the British army. In 
Barbara Frietchie the stage handling was 
quite as conventional and more intrinsic- 
ally absurd. In that play, as he felt that 
he could not have the chief figure an old 
woman, Mr. Fitch committed the error of 
making her a young one. Once given 
that we are to have a Southern girl who 
displays a Union flag as Stonewall Jack- 
son enters Fredericksburg, and we have, 
almost as a necessity, the follies of a 
wounded Union lover, a deserter stirred 
by an old grudge, and last the discarded 
lover who commits the unnecessary but 
merciful murder. Like Nathan Hale, 
Barbara Frietchie shows us a man either 
incapable of anything fine or unable to 
take the pains necessary. 

Nor did Mr. Fitch’s further efforts go 
far to dispel the impression caused by 
these two plays. Captain Jinks, for in- 
stance, was an opportunity to make some- 
thing really clever by a presentation of 
New York in the seventies. That was 
certainly a time that it is now amusing to 
think of. Blue Glass, Bill Tweed, the 
Grecian Bend, Saratoga, the Electoral 
Commission, Brown Stone Fronts, such 
random expressions alone bring: back to 
mind enough to amuse one for an hour. 
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But Mr. Fitch either cares nothing for 
atmosphere or local colour, or else he will 
not take the trouble to try to get it. In 
Captain Jinks he seemed content, as his 
audienee was, with something in which a 
charming actress could make a tempo- 
rary hit, and as a result, produced some- 
thing very silly. 

Mr. Fitch is now publishing some of 
his later plays. Of The Climbers it may 
be at once said that it is an inferior piece 
from the beginning. It presents itself in 
the name, and was doubtless thought of 
by its author as “a keen satire on con- 
temporary New York society” to use the 
words of the publishers. But how seri- 
ously the author ever thought out the 
question is shown by the explanatory 
dialogue : 

“We're all climbers of some sort in this 
world. I was a climber after wealth and 
everything it brings.” 

“And I after happiness and all it 
brings.” 

But Blanche Sterling is not a climber 
after happiness (if such a creature can be 
imagined). She is an easy-going sort of 


MR. CLYDE FITCH : 
woman who has married naturally and 
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for love, and who is shocked at finding 
that her husband has speculated with 
other people’s money and lost. Nor are 
the other characters really “climbers :” 
they are stock figures satirising the de- 
sire for money, social position, etc. Now 
that it is published, the play is readily 
seen to have no substance at all. It does 
have some episodes of a character that so 
often occurs in Mr. Fitch’s plays that it 
may be called his chief quality. The 
ladies selling their French dresses the day 
of a funeral in the family, the husband 
confessing his crimes in the dark,the man 
taking morphine and being sorry, these 
are effects such as Mr. Fitch delights 
in and succeeds in creating in a consider- 
able variety. They are not very natural, 
however, nor have they any especial con- 
nection with the subject of the play. To 
be short, Mr. Fitch got an idea here, as in 
some of his other plays. But having got 
it he had not the ability or the desire to 
develop it into a real play, and, therefore, 
merely put together a few smart situa- 
tions that he thought would please the 
public, and let it go at that. 

The Girl with the Green Eyes, on the 
other hand, is a consistent piece and 
makes us feel that Mr. Fitch really could 
do a good thing if he would try; that he 
is merely obstinately refusing to do what 
he knows he ought, namely, take pains 
and be genuine and sincere. Nothing by 
Mr. Fitch can be called good without 
qualifications, but this play comes as near 


it as anything he has ever done. It is true 
that Jinny’s parlour vaudeville strikes us 
much as the “Come—come to the pianola 
and you shall have the sextette;” one is 
a false indication of a true mood and the 
other a true indication of a false culture. 
But without picking at little things one 
finds with real pleasure in this play that 
Mr. Fitch can, if he will, really work out 
an idea into the possibility at stage pre- 
sentation. 

Whether he can go farther and really 
make a fine play is another thing. But 
this last play shows that Mr. Fitch can 
really do something in the way of de- 
veloping an idea. His great difficulty has 
heretofore, perhaps, been in the fact that 
he did not wish to take the trouble to do 
so. It was so much easier to devise amus- 
ing situations or, perhaps, so much more 
profitable. We wish that Mr. Fitch 
would be good and take to heart the 
pathetic praise of his publishers. They 
praise Mr. Fitch for “the faithfulness of 
his Chronicles to American life.” Now, 
whatever else he is, Mr. Fitch is not faith- 
ful either to American life or (as a play- 
wright) to anything else that I can think 
of except the conventions of the stage. If 
he would be faithful to American life or 
to any good idea he might do something 
worth doing. But it is much to be feared 
that he is obstinately set in the habits of 
years and that we are to expect nothing 
new from him. 

Edward E. Hale, Jr. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
Bema URIN is so delightful, 


aso wonderfully arcaded, 
i@SO young in spirit and 
B yet so old in buildings, 
# that nothing but a great 
Hgarage could have kept 
; § me off the streets. Any 
one could get a room in the hotels, but it 
was a lucky motor that could find a place 
to rest its tires. This had not occurred to 
John, and accompanied by a sleepy hotel 
porter he had driven our car to Turin’s 
best rimessa, feeling apologetic that he 
must arouse the watchman from his 
slumbers. Even with the scores of mo- 
tors that had come thundering in when 
we did, he did not expect to find a lively 
town of the great beasts massing them- 
selves together under one domed roof. 
“The place was light as day, Peg,” he 
told me, as we sat at our late breakfast; 
“a hundred mechanicians with tired faces 
lay sprawled about the cars, under and 
over them. The foremen in blue blouses 
went in and out among the men, carrying 
electric hand lights. 
came in with wires from motorists on the 
way, asking if space could be reserved 
for them, and half-distracted dudes slip- 
ped louis in the hands of the quite dis- 
tracted boss, begging that each receive 
attention first. He kept the louis and so 
far as I could see held on to the attention 
too.” 
“And how many louis did it cost you, 
John?” I asked. John winked. 
“Not one. It was no time for louis, if 
I had had them. How I ever got in- 
side is quite beyond me. The car was 
shut out by the big barred gates that only 
opened at the King’s command. I 
thought if I would kneel and kiss his 
hand I might get some attention. He 
wore a blouse too, but suffering Moses! 
what a manner!” 
“And where is our car, John, in the 
streets ?” 


Messenger boys. 


“Oh, no, it is inside,’ he remarked, 
coolly. “You see beneath that proud ex- 
terior beat the heart of a mechanic after 
all, a real mechanic, and that’s the finest 
thing I can say of any man. 

“*Signor, it is impossible,’ he said, in 
very good English, edging me nearer to 
the door as he spoke; ‘we are quite crazy 
now with work. Some cars go out to- 
morrow without a coat of paint, some 
without fittings, even lacking extra tires. 
I not only could not put a man on yours 
to overlook it, but I will not have the 
space. It is full now, and more are still 
to come.’ 

“By that time, dear, he had me way out 
in the street, then turned to fly, evidently 
intending to bolt me out, but as he turned 
the motor caught his eye. He lingered, 
the true mechanic bursting through his 
pride. Say, Peggy, it was great! You 
should have seen him, held like a snared 
bird. 

““T’ve never seen that build before,’ he 
said, approaching. ‘Ah well,’ he said, 
swelling a little, ‘there is not much that 
my men can’t grasp. Still it is always 
interesting, these new ideas; some day 
Americans will beat us, but not yet. Just 
drive her in, sir.” His mechanistic eyes 
were gleaming, Peggy, and so I drove 
her in.” 

“T had intended to go ‘do’ the town,” 
I said, pushing back my chair and rising 
hastily, “but I think I’ll go to the garage 
instead.” John sat still, shaking in- 
wardly. “Now, John, what are you 
laughing at?” 

“The motor beam, it’s in your eye,” he 
answered. 

“Well mote or beam—I’m_ going 
anyway,” and John, receiving my cheap 
wit with as much enthusiasm as a hus- 
band dares permit himself, rushed off 
with me. 

My goodness, that garage! It was 
motor-town indeed. Each make of cars 
off by itself like warring political fac- 
tions, and painted sides hung over them 

















of Fiat, Mors, Mercedes, Panhard. Our 
car stood alone doing its own advertising, 
and always with a motor fiend or two lift- 
ing the head hood or prodding at its tires. 
All of the owners were on hand, most of 
them busy; even their French chauffeurs 
worked. I can say nothing more than 
that. All of the French chauffeurs that I 
have seen will each day try out his engine 
and remedy the faults, but they hold 
aloof and scrub spots from their clothes 
with gasoline while the workmen of the 
garages oil and clean. For this they pay 
out of their own pockets. No dirty work 
for Francois. 

Tommaso had been assigned to over- 
look our car, and Tommaso did it very 
thoroughly ; that is, he looked right over 
it and us whenever he passed our way. 
He was full of good intentions, was Tom- 
maso, but full of work as well, and as the 
day waned acquired another fullness that 
came with many proffers of the friendly 
flask. 

“Tf just to get him spiffled would help 
our brake-bands any, I’d have him that in 
fifteen minutes, and paralysed in thirty,” 
grumbled John. “But the nuttier one 
grows the less one ‘knows of nuts, and if 
I can get the proper jacks I’ll do the job 
myself.” 

So John put on his working clothes 
and went off to find the implements, but 
as I started to get busy also I saw a 
slightish man in flannels watching me. 
He was most neatly gotten up, which 
wore upon me some, greasy as I already 
was, and I gently smiled at him, wag- 
ging my head sadly towards the oil-cups 
I was about to fill. 

“The signora finds it difficult?” He 
put the question in that kind of bad Ital- 
ian which stamps a man immediately as 
English. 

So I answered him in the tongue of our 
two countries. 

“Well, yes,” I said, demurely, “but 
you see some things we have to do our- 
selves. Not everyone can get the hang of 
our machine.” It touched him. 

“Oh, I dare say, but I have made a 
scientific study of the motor. Really, 
perhaps I shouldn’t say it,” this with 
some footlight hesitation, “but vou know 
that there are very few machines that I 
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can’t get hold of. Perhaps I shouldn’t 
say it, but there you are, you know.” 

“Wonderful!” I murmured; “these oil- 
cups now, for instance.” 

He rose up to the fly. “Oh, I can put 
those back for you. I'll have them in be- 
fore your man gets back.” 

“My husband,” I corrected. 

“Oh, yes, Americans of course! How 
very jolly! My wife is an American. I 
understand ’em perfectly.” 

“Wives ?” 

“Well, no, Americans I meant. Just 
let me have those oil-cups, madam.” 

“Your lovely flannels,” I demurred. 

“Oh, not at all. Kindly roll up my 
sleeves. Thank you. Besides there’s al- 
ways gasoline. I have my wife’s hair 
washed in it. We call it the essence of 
life ; not bad that—what ?” 

“Delicious!” I vociferated. I could 
afford to do so. He was by that time 
busily at work intent upon my job. John 
came back with the jacks, and read my 
mad manipulation of the brows with 
some approach to understanding. Gent- 
ly he led him on from little task to little 
task, while I stood by and gasped out 
admiration. Perspiring yet delighted, he 
worked on, the motor beam within his 
eye. 

“The whole game is to know your 
motor,” he continued as he oiled. “I went 
into the factory and worked for three 
weeks with the men before I took my car 
out. Now when this beastly prince of a 
chauffeur I have wants a day off and says 
we are out of order, I go out and see just 
where we stand. Upon my honour,I had 
some friends tied up for a week in a 
Swiss village because their driver fell in 
love with his landlady’s daughter. Said 
he must send to England for extra parts. 
All rot, all Tommy rot.” 

We had grown to like our Britisher so 
well that we discouraged him from any 
fresh attack upon our car, and I rolled 
down his sleeves and cleaned him off and 
had him spick and span just as a mécani- 
cien done up in leather approached and 
with a bob of his forefinger announced 
the readiness of the moteur of “M. le 
Comte.” 

It didn’t stagger us as much as it 
might have done five weeks ago. When 
Americans adopt the simplicity of the 
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aristocrat, then the corner-stone of our 
aristocracy is laid. It takes more than a 
crest of a doubtful ancestor who lived 
across the water to mould the being. 
John and I turn our seal rings against 
our palm these days. Seal rings are not 
for Europe. 

In the end it was Tommaso who tried 
out the brakes. He rushed excitedly at 
us and amidst promises, tears, and plead- 
ings, hurled us out into the street and 
sent us to our dinner. 

“Since it must be a point of honour 
with him, we'll let him do the work,” John 
said. 

“T think there is very little left but 
honour for him to work upon,” was my 
reply. 

But John, touched by this last absorp- 
tion of Americanism, this steady recourse 
to the bar through working hours, was 
lenient ; besides, he hungered. 

We dined on flagstones. I don’t mean 
that we ate them, but the meal was served 
out on the street, and there was music 
later on, and always there were motor 
cars. But this time they were going from 
the city, pointed toward the Alps, and 
from all sides of us was heard the long 
low do-o-o-om of the European horn. 
Strangely prophetic sound! 

It was nearing midnight when we 
started. Our trunk had been sent on by 
train to be held at the railroad barrier at 
Modane. We had only light luggage for 
impedimenta, and I think I might say 
right here that my crazy-quilt had been 
inadvertently (?) left behind in Pesaro— 
that’s where The Thought had been 
created, the thought of giving up fur- 
ther divorce proceedings—and at Pia- 
cenza, where The Thought had blossomed 
and been frosted, I left my diary. John 
had found it, however, when he went 
back with the car, and was terribly con- 
cerned. He said in the future he would 
look after it himself. I let him. I'll 
never make a note in it, no matter if he 
beats me black and blue. Yet why dwell 
upon these things? There was nothing 
in John’s heart, it seemed to me, just then 
but Alps, and no woman can be jealous of 
an Alp. 

T went with him to the garage. It 
wasn’t necessary, but those cars seemed 
to hold me. Tommaso’s work had been 


completed, the foreman told us, and he 
had gone home to rest. The forema. 
spoke shamefacedly. Drunkenness is the 
rarest of all the Anglo-Saxon innova- 
tions. It is still thought just cause for 
an apology. But Tommaso’s work was 
done; that was the main thing then. 

And so was all the other work, and 
gleaming like a battery of strange imple- 
ments of war, the cars in their long lines 
were made ready for the start. As they 
moved out the noise was like that of ar- 
tillery discharging their projectiles as 
they travelled, for the mufflers had been 
cut out that the full force of the engines 
could be expended. The roar, the rattle, 
the quick sharp explosions, each charac- 
teristic of its motor,and as quickly named 
by the enthusiasts as would a gun be 
recognized by military experts, filled the 
domed building with ear-splitting din, but 
it was glorious. The boss, the foreman, 
the mechanics, sweating, exhausted, 
stood at the gateway and wished buona 
fortuna to us all. The arc lights flick- 
ered and went out as the last car left the 
building. Our task began as theirs had 
ended. 

Beyond Susa, the starting place, the 
ascent began. The grade of twelve 
per cent. was no more difficult than many 
through the Apennines, but there was no 
top, there was no ending, and not a foot’s 
cessation. It was too dark to see down in 
the valleys, but the road along the wind- 
ing ways was well illuminated by the 
searchlights of the ascending motors. It 
was a weird effect to see across a black 
abyss the moving lights of these shifting 
monsters as they climbed high ahead of 
us On a mountain opposite. 

Half way up the ascent a mighty hor- 
ror loomed before us. It was the Customs. 
We had quite forgotten that in the middle 
of the night the officers of the Italian 
border might not be quite prepared 
to fall out of their beds and remove lead 
seals from off an automobile, nor to re- 
store to John the twenty-five dollars that 
he had paid in Naples. It was an awful 
moment as we approached the low stone 
house that marked the barrier, but bless- 
ings on Italians, they never sleep—except 
in carts! An officer saluted us as we drew 
alongside, and after half an hour’s delay 
we drove into the neutral zone, free from 














all seals and duties until the small French 
town at the foot of the descent was 
reached. 

“No laws on race days, signor,” said 
the officer, as John expressed his grati- 
fication in a good-bye burst of all the 
Italian that he could gather. “A 
rivederei.” 

“No, no, it is addio, signor,”’ was 
John’s reply, and we drove sadly out of 
Italy. But as though in answer to our 
thoughts out of the dark pounded a grey 
motor, and from the tonneau a voice rang 
out in lusty Americanese: “Say au 
revoir, but not good-bye,” sang the man, 
and the refrain came back to us with the 
low do-o-o-om of their horn as they 
wound on. 

“Americans down thar in the canyon,” 
said John in his best Dramatic Club man- 
ner. “’Pears to me I’ve heerd thet air 
afore.” 

“Pears to me I seen that car afore,” I 
responded in falsetto. 

“Gadzooks!” quoted John, uncertainly, 
for lack of Western phrases. Then back 
to his own once more. “I guess you’re 
right, Peggy, that was the motor that 
carried those poor chaps last night, but 
the blonde general was Italian.” 

“So was the car.” 

“Well, rather,” from John. 

“Do-o-o-om” said the grey motor, high 
above us. 

There was not much jesting on the 
trip, however, although as usual we felt 
the inclination to be frivolous when 
amidst awe-inspiring surroundings. I 
truly wanted to be as impressed as pos- 
sible, and kept saying to my inner self, 
“You’re going up the Alps, the Alps, the 
Alps,” until my inner self made some 
quite rude reply like, “Oh, be quiet! I 
know we're in the Yalps, the Yalps, the 
Yalps, and it’s so dark that neither 
the inner nor the outer of us can see a 
thing.” 

“But I’m so happy, so uplifted,” I told 
my inner self. “It must be the Alps that 
does it.”” My inner self was very practi- 
cal. “That’s just because you are by 
your husband’s side,” it taunted back. 
“It’s not the Yalp$ with you, it’s 
John.” 

There is little use denying any- 
thing that one’s inner self advances. 
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You see it knows one through and 
through. 

“Well, anyway,” I snapped, “it is the 
Alps with John and not the woman.” 
And then my dreadful inner self pro- 
duced this awful thought: “How do you 
know it is not the woman?” with a most 
terrifically insinuating manner. “You 
judge him only by what he says and does. 
How can you ever tell what’s in his 
mind? You sit right by his side and hold 
his coat sleeve with your hands and 
pinch his arm, H’m! That’s mere bone 
and muscle. You’ve got them, yes, but 
what’s he thinking of ?” 

What was he thinking of indeed? 
There wasn’t any way at all of finding 
out, there never will be. We might go 
on forever and I will never know. I con- 
fessed it to my inner self. “Of course 
not,” it responded, satisfied. “Nobody 
ever knows but inner selves just what a 
husband thinks about.” 

“You know ?” I questioned, eagerly. 

“Oh, mercy, no,” it simpered. “Only 
his inner self knows that. Still we are 
all related, all of us inner selves.” 

“You've taken from me my last shred 
of happiness,” I sobbed. 

“Oh, no,” it answered calmly, “these 
conflicts come with darkness. Look over 
east, it’s getting grey. Now you'll see 
something of the Yalps that is worth 
while. No whooped-up emotions from 
this time on, I fancy.” 

My inner self subsided, and John’s 
voice broke in upon the conversation. 

“T’ve been thinking,” started John. 

“Oh, John, of what?” I screamed. 

He laughed at me. “Peggy, you’ve 
been dozing. Oh, yes, we’re clear up to 
the summit. I’ve been thinking that I’d 
like a drink.” 

Of course I'll never know how nearly 
he spoke the truth, but I encouraged what 
he said he thought. I had hot coffee, and 
that was hard to get; not that there was 
no coffee, but there were so many people 
wanting it. There were several hotels 
at the summit, and there were two bil- 
lion motors, many of them massed to- 
gether sleeping quietly, with their owners 
in the tonneaux under blankets sleeping 
also. But the noisy element predomi- 
nated, the kind who sit the old year out, 
stay up to greet the glorious Fourth, blow 
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horns when any one’s elected, and turn 
every occasion that verges on the joyful 
into a hilarious pandemonium. 

tirely, and so were mine when a party 

John’s sympathies were with them en- 
of very jovial spirits invited us to squeeze 
our car into their allotted space, and of- 
fered coffee to the signora Americana, 
which their chauffeur was making over a 
spirit lamp. When the coffee had re- 
stored their senses to a condition verg- 
ing on the normal I think they were 
vaguely surprised to find us in their 
midst, but they accepted us with much 
philosophy, and offered me the hospital- 
ity of a tonneau for a two hours’ rest. 
Had it been the car of Signor Diavolo 
himself, I would have crawled into it and 
flashed my teeth at him. A seven thou- 
sand feet ascent in the clear cold puts 
weights upon one’s eyelids, and all 
through the first grey hours of Italy I 
dozed, comfortably conscious of the ex- 
citement going on about me. 

The mists were out of the valleys when 
I awoke, and one long shaft of sunlight 
had thrust itself between two mountain 
peaks. It was then I thrilled, and felt 
rather weepy, not stirred to any great 
emotion, but rather frightened at what 
we'd done in the blackness of the night. 

Through the glasses I could see the 
soldiers stationed along the road, and 
hundreds of cyclists who as members of 
the Touring Club of Italy gave them as- 
sistance as patrollers of the way. The 
travel had been stopped, and a few auto- 
mobiles were drawn up at perilous bends 
along the road. Some bore the pennant 
of the Red Cross, but others were forced 
to rest there, since they had tarried and 
the track was closed before they could 
reach the summit. 

Thanks to our convivial friends, we had 
good places for the race. They seemed 
to feel that it was up to them to watch 
over us. I think John fostered this idea, 
and I know more than suggested that I 
was never very strong. A good place 
was given John so that he might watch 
me, not the race. John kept his arm 
around me when they were looking, but 
his eyes were on the road, and no insult 
in any tongue could have driven him 
from that vantage-point. 


The first man came along much sooner 
than I thought he could possibly have 
managed. It was a great surprise be- 
cause I knew when each number (the 
number on the car) was to leave Susa, 
and I don’t see how in the world he got 
there so quickly. I looked very reproach- 
fully at our motor, and John, immedi- 
ately hurt, loving the thing as he does, 
said please to remember that the car com- 
ing up the mountain was just eight times 
the power of ours. Then more surpris- 
ing things occurred, for by the time I 
had looked back to watch the progress of 
the car it was clear up the grade, right 
over the home plate, and that was all 
there was about it. 

More came, all very fast, and more 
than fast. At first I found it just like a 
“good” game of baseball. I never see the 
balls in the games that John calls good— 
they go so fast. I like the game of ball 
they played in our back lot when I was 
young; I could always tell just where it 
went. It was so with the racing cars 
until I had grown quicker, then it was 
with a sort of fearful joy I watched them 
as they whirred across the bit of fairly 
level ground and began the zig-zag as- 
cent known as the “ladder” before the top 
is reached. John could see them long be- 
fore I could, crossing from one moun- 
tain to another. I never saw John so self- 
ish with the glasses as he was that day. 
Watching for whales on ship-board de- 
velops comparatively a most ungrasping 
disposition. 

“Do you want to see, dear?” John 
would say to me, squinting through them 
as he spoke. 

“Yes, I would like to,” I would answer 
him. Then John would pay no more at- 
tention to me than if I had not spoken. 
The only time he let me look was when 
a slow one limped along. Sometimes the 
cars crossed each other right at the turn, 
and all the women shrieked. Sometimes 
they would both strive for the inside of 
the track, and it seemed as if they would 
have to smash, but nothing happened. 
And I want to say right now, of all the 
brave, the noble, the intrepid, rash, reck- 
less adventurers, the racing driver for 
“mine.” As a good “risk” he’d stand no 
chance with an insurance company, and 
as a husband I should count upon him 








only as a joy and pride from hour to 
hour. Still, if John would become one of 
them I’d take that glorious chance, and so 
I know would Mrs. Baring. 

All the motorists who made any kind 
of a good record got kissed upon the 
cheeks by their men friends when they 
. fell out of their cars, and for once in my 
life I thought it a most satisfactory cus- 
tom. The women hung around and 
would have done it too, but there was 
little opportunity with their male escorts 
so keen about it. So they kissed one an- 
other, and some of them cried over the 
great favourite, the most daring of them 
all, who heated up his engine and got 
stuck. All of the cars came up with 
waters boiling in their radiators. They 
just flew along with their tops off and 
didn’t seem to mind. As John said, “It 
sure was one plenty day,” and that was 
before we had descended even. 

We left before the déjeuner. The 
crowd was great, and the caterer from 
Turin not able to half serve them all, so 
with warm thanks we parted with our 
kindly yet inebriated friends. They 
wanted to kiss John. They loved him 
like a brother, but he fought them off, 
and with the wild look of a hunted ani- 
mal drove down to Lans le Bourg. The 
town lay four thousand feet below, a 
splash in a seeming crevice of the moun- 
tains. The road was very tortuous. 
Stone shelters for wayfarers overcome by 
storms sprinkled the way, and avalanche 
sheds met one at every turn. I was glad 
that it was summer, for though much of 
the path was grim and grey, in the dis- 
tance were pale green mountains, white 
topped and gleaming opalescent in the 
sun. I never dreamed there was such 
delicacy of colour in nature’s greatest 
moments. I had very little time to think of 
colour though, for we hadn’t gone a mile 
before a French racing car whisked by 
us, its work completed, going home, and 
on the car accompanying the driver was 
the blonde general of the tragedy at 
Turin. A half-mile further on around a 
turn we saw him once again, but stand- 
ing in the road waving for us to stop, and 
holding on one arm a badly wounded 
man. We stopped, and he explained, 
first in Italian, later on in broken Eng- 
lish, that this poor cyclist had fallen down 
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a little precipice. Would we not take him 
down to Lans le Bourg, where the author- 
ities would see to him? His racing friend 
could not have carried him, it was so 
small—the car. If we would take him he 
would follow with the wheel. 


It didn’t seem at all surprising that the 
general was again handling wounded 
men. It semed quite natural that I 
should share my seat with this hurt fel- 
low, and try to staunch the flow of blood 
from a great cut on his head. One never 
seems to have much time for real emo- 
tions when there is a real occasion for 
them. The man himself was quite too 
faint to speak or feel, his hands and face 
were badly skinned, and he was breath- 
ing with great difficulty. I feared John 
must think him very ill, we went so fast 
I looked at John. I wondered why we 
went so very fast. At one sharp turn his 
cap blew off. “Shan’t we stop, John?” I 
asked. 

“No, no, don’t talk,” said he. I found 
my flask and gave some brandy to the 
man. What if he died upon our hands? 
I thought; that’s why John takes these 
awful chances in this perilous descent. 
His death would probably mean all sorts 
of complications. I wondered if I could 
have French enough to weather through 
a court examination. I forced more 
brandy down the man’s throat. My linen 
coat was red all down the sleeve with 
trickling blood. John, hatless, white, 
drove on, rounded the last curve safely, 
and drew up before the officer of Cus- 
toms. The wounded man, his strength 
slightly returned, was carried to the hos- 
pital, murmuring thanks incoherently. 

I turned to John. “You were good not 
to stop the car and get your cap,” I ar- 
ticulated weakly, “losing it because the 
man was hurt.” 

“Tt wasn’t that,’ John answered, 
quietly; “the brake wouldn’t hold. I 
couldn’t stop.” 

It was too awful for correct expres- 
sion. I giggled with hysterics. “John 
Ward, of all the times to be without a 
brake, when going down ‘the Yalps’.” 

John laughed too, like a relieved child 
that had escaped a whipping. “Well, I 
did it, but some one has got to pay for it,” 
he returned with growing energy. “I lay 
that at Tommaso’s door.” 
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An ‘t was Tommaso, the American- 
ised, wito had brought us so in touch with 
death. John had ordered that he replace 
the old cotter pins (I quote him,it is a pin 
quite unfamiliar to me) with new ones 
for the brake rod connections, and Tom- 
maso had not done it, so when the steep- 
est of the descent began, the bolts fell 
out, and the brake didn’t hold at all. 

“Had there been a level of ten feet,” 
completed John, “I might have stopped 
with the reverse and made the repairs 
myself, but there wasn’t, and the man 
was hurt, and I never liked that old cap 
anyway.” 

“John, you’re such a hero!” I hugged 
his arm in ecstasy. , 

“Nonsense,” John’ replied, much 
pleased. “You’re a little brick yourself. 
Just wait until I meet Tommaso if you 
want to see me at my best.” 

But Tommaso was a long way off, and 
we were down the Alps, and the blonde 
general appeared upon the wheel with 
John’s cap under his arm, also the French 
Customs were tightly closed on Sundays, 
and we were glad that we could walk over 
to the little French hotel and rest. The 
car was rolled into the Customs House 
garage prepared for such emergencies. 
We were in an autoing country, we could 
see that at a glance, and there in a corner 
was the big grey motor. 

“Yours?” John questioned of the gen- 
eral. The blonde general shook his head. 

“Oh, no, it is from the factory where I 
am employed. I travel with it for a time 
to watch its weaknesses. It is quite 
new. Its first trip was the carrying of 
the dead and dying men. You were 
there, signor. Later I go on to America 
for your Cup Race, the Vanderbilt you 
call her. I drive one of our cars.” 

This dazed me. One of these lovely 
racing persons, and right within my 
grasp! I didn’t kiss him on both cheeks ; 
I’ll wait until the Vanderbilt event; but I 
was pleased and so was John. To a busi- 
ness man of great respectability there is 
no higher joy than to be seen talking to a 
jockey, a policeman, or even to an actor. 
Imagine John’s delight, then, to be flick- 
ing dust from the shoulders of the newest 
of all heroes—a motor racer. But there 
were more developments. 








“Then an American owns the car?” 
John queried, mindful of the midnight 
song. 

“Oh, yes, yes, his name is Signor 
Flescher of Chic—how you call it?” 

John gave a whoop known only to the 
Indians of Eastern States and signifying 
joy excessive. 

“Flescher here in this hotel? Well, 
well, of all the luck! Flescher here and 
that’s his car! Say, what a tiny world! 
Excuse me, Peggy, I’ll send a porter for 
the baggage. Fritz here in Lans le 
Bourg. We'll have a game of bridge 
just as sure as fate. Well, this is great!” 
And under his own steam John navigated 
up the street. 

I laughed again. It was so pleasant to 
be idling there quite without obligations 
of any sort. I liked this France with 
friends to greet us at the border, old 
friends, men friends. I liked the neat 
little village, with clean old ladies in their 
violet caps. I liked the standing army. 
A knot of gendarmes were gathered 
about the nice blonde general and all 
were talking earnestly. I approached to 
ask news of the wounded man, now that 
the doctors had gone over him, and as I 
came close to them I distinctly heard one 
reading from a telegram, haltingly, for 
the wire had come in English: Plas Jean 
Ward an hees wif undaire arrest an wate 
for me—Bakiare.” This was the mes- 
sage. I gave a little cry and stepped for- 
ward, my hand stretched out instinctively 
for the wire, but the racing general mo- 
tioned to the man to hold the paper. 

“Thas gentleman they asg to makea 
clear. It ees wrote in Inglese way,” he 
soothingly explained in his best dialect. 

The gendarme nodded in a friendly 
way; sympathy was on our side. “But 
our name is Ward,” I fearfully persist- 
ed. 

“Thas mek no differentia. She come 
the telegrama from Patria Italia. There 
is not papers what you call thas will per- 
mit.” 

“You must mean extradition.” The 
long word sounded very serious. 

“Yas, there ees not such. It ees not 
pericloso for the signora.” 

“But we know no Baker,” I persisted. 

“Signora, spik no more. All ees mis- 
teka.” 








“Of course it is a mistake,” I heartily 
assured him. If they would only think 
it I was willing to pretend it. I walked 
on to the inn, but the haunting thought 
was with me. “Place John Ward and his 
wife under arrest and wait for me. 
Signed Baker,” I repeated. “Of course 
it’s a mistake,” I reassured myself, and 
turned into the hostelry. 

“Do-o-o-om” warned a deep horn 
from the mountain side. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


I was terribly concerned over this wire, 
but I felt that it would bring John and 
me closer together. Troubles always do, 
and I took a certain satisfaction in that 
Baker person wanting to arrest me along 
with John. Not that I want John arrested, 
but I am convinced that iron bars are the 
only things I know of that will keep Mrs. 
Baring out of our domestic happiness. 
And I could see her in my mind’s eye un- 
der those circumstances gazing longingly 
at him from the corridor while John and 
I sat on three-legged stools inside the 
cells, holding each other’s hands. 

That nice racing general did his best 
to assure John that it could be nothing 
more serious than a practical joke (which 
is about the most serious thing in the 
world, I think), and managed to convince 
him that any word coming from the 
municipal authorities would have been in 
French or Italian. John’s principal griev- 
ance was that he couldn’t get at him. 
“Baker, Italy,” isn’t much of an address 
when you want to reach out for a man 
and hit him. His first idea was to remain 
in Lans le Bourg until old “Wait for me” 
arrived. Then he remembered Mrs. Bar- 
ing at Aix, and agonized terribly ’twixt 
love and duty before he decided to go on. 
Of course, I was glad he didn’t wait. It’s 
easy to get in a French jail, but it’s aw- 
fully hard to get out of one. Still I suf- 
fered a good deal, and “jail-Baring” 
“Baring-jail” kept swinging back and 
forth in my mind like a pendulum all 
night long. 

In consequence I didn’t feel very rested 
when morning came, nor did John who 
was crossish because he had lost at 
bridge. He blamed it on the telegram 
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John always has a fine excus> when he 
does stupid things at whist. His two 
friends were more amiable, although it 
drives every bridge player distracted to 
see me pouring the stakes into my 
little gold purse when the rubber is over. 
John is perfectly frank about it: 

“By all the rules of play you should 
never take a trick,” he asserted in Lans le 
Bourg. 

“Tt’s a queer game,” said Mr. Flescher, 
trying not to commit himself. 

“Queer? It’s simply mephisto- 
phelian,” his companion burst out, eyeing 
me closely as he bit off the end of his 
cigar, as though he expected to find horns 
growing out of my head. “I haven't 
made a misplay for five years, and yet I 
never win a game.” 

“That’s because you’re good,” I was 
forced into retorting. “The devil won’t 
have a thing to do with you.” 

At this point John hurried me up- 
stairs. All my life when I am getting the 
better of anyone, I have been jostled out 
of earshot. My one chance lies in being 
quick. However, I was very nice to them 
in the morning, although as I said there 
had been considerable on my mind to 
keep me awake and make me petulant. 
But a morning in Lans le Bourg could 
sweep away the cobwebs of the most 
troubled night. It was almost good 
enough to wish we had turned out earlier, 
sacrificing sleep for sunrise, and that is a 
very good morning indeed. 

We got away before the others for the 
racing expert was to go over their car 
carefully, and then leave them with their 
American chauffeur as driver. That is, 
all of us got away except John’s purse, 
which I think is a figure of speech called 
metonymy—container for the thing con- 
tained—although after the Customs had 
claimed one hundred and twenty dollars 
for the motor, we might as well have 
given them the husk. On the stage they 
hand out purses right and left, probably 
because they are always knitted ones. I 
had three knitted purses once, and I gave 
them away too, but, of course, not on that 
same Christmas. John didn’t mind about 
the money. He said it was safer to de- 
posit it with the French Government until 
we sailed than it was to carry it about. 
The lack of it would make us careful 
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when we got to Paris, which was low and 
mean; as though any one wanted to be 
careful when he got to Paris. 

I didn’t say anything to John that 
would irritate him as we cascaded down 
the mountain to the country of Savoy. 
Once upon a time I was shocking enough 
to plan to spend all of his money that I 
could before some one else got a chance 
at it. Now I feel that I don’t much care 
for John’s money, if I don’t have John! 
Oh, I’m trained—I’m .broken. I “lie 
down, and jump through, and play dead.” 
This trip has been a liberal education to 
me, and while it hasn’t been as the Min 
erva Club planned, I’ve broadened all 
right. I’m broad enough to see now that 
there is just one thing in life I want more 
than to slap George Meredith, and that 
is, to hold on to John—to hold on to him 
fairly, squarely, unless he’s mine because 
he wants to be, he isn’t worth the effort. I 
looked up at him, so nice and big, and 
with a happy look in his eyes, a far-away 
Aix look, the throttle open, slipping down 
to the giraffe. Instinctively I put my foot 
on the reverse. 

“Hello, Peggy, what are you thinking 
about ?” John cried. 


“Why nothing, John!” I answered. 
“Tt was the nice old peasant in the purple 
cap. Look back!” Well, there’s one small 
consolation—husbands don’t know what 
wives think, either. 

But the old peasant in the purple cap 


was sweet. As soon as we had tipped 
over to the other side of the summit, we 
found a different people, different archi- 
tecture, different coloured cows. The 
transition was centered in a neat old beg- 
gar woman of the peak, who had asked 
alms in French with the Italian cringing. 
I had said I could not understand her, 
and she replied that it was always difficult 
for the rich to understand the poor. The 
retort was Italian, but it was the last we 
saw of beggardom. 

At Mondane we picked up our big 
trunk, and went on down the valley over 
variable roads, in and out of cobbled vil- 
lages, their streets broad and empty, their 
laws lax for motorists, whose coming had 
put the country on its feet once more. 
It was no climb, as in Italy, to reach the 
towns; the complacent Savoyards had 
settled in the valleys, relying on their skill 


at arms to keep out invaders, rather than 
to any vantage point of heights. It an- 
noyed John, who loves to mount. He is 
like that Ibsen hero who loafed around on 
pinnacles as a relaxation. I believe he 
eventually fell off, but his fate doesn’t 
frighten John. 

“That was a symbol,” he insists. “No 
one can safely climb a symbol, but a hill 
is a hill.” 

At St. Michel de Maurienne we turned 
up a narrow street and stopped for lunch. 
It began well, but ended oh, so shock- 
ingly! There were three dining rooms 
at the old inn just like the three-bear fam- 
ily, and at first there was an inclination 
to put us in with the big bear, or rather 
the big dining room, where shirt-sleeves 
were the fashion, but we demurred at this 
and were led to the door of the middle- 
sized dining room. Here the middle-sized 
bear, who had just come out of a yellow 
motor and was one of a large party, all 
eating with napkins under their left ears, 
grunted at the sight of us, and while we 
couldn’t grunt we didn’t care so much for 
her; so at length we were installed in the 
cool, darkened room of the small bear, 
who must have been asleep, for there we 
ate in state on an old Empire table. 

The luncheon graced the table as the 
table graced the room. I fondled its gold 
wreaths lovingly, and made a vow never 
to enter these country inns again unless 
travelling in a furniture van. We hadn’t 
occupied a room in all the wns of Italy 
that did not contain a piece of furniture, 
a bit of drapery, a mirror, or some article 
worthy the carrying off if the proprietor 
had been willing—or not looking. To 
keep up the fight, Honour against Em- 
pire, all through France is going to be a 
test of an early training that I now fear 
lacked the proper severity. 

However, it was not any packing into 
my hand-bag of the Empire table that 
was so shocking at St. Michel. It was the 
attitude, the shrugging irresponsibility, 
of these French that irritated me to mad- 
ness. There had been no hesitation. I 
asked if we might have a room to wash 
our hands and rest a little before and 
after luncheon. They never winked an 
eyelid. Madame brought John a cake of 
soap, and served us skillfully through 
déjeuner; and when I went to pay the 















bill while John put water in the radiator, 
she asked me if I would pay also for my 
mecanicien. 

“For my husband,” I corrected. Really, 
you know—really, but she didn’t mind. 
There were two luncheons and one room, 
and bill for such. It was all the same to 
her. “ ‘Tout le méme, indeed!” I snorted 
when we sped on. But John was torn 
between a wild joy and the grief of being 
once more taken for Madame’s mechanic. 

At Aiguebelle we stopped for a big 
draught of essence, and fearless of poor 
strainers or bad gasoline, we walked 
about the village. In France the automo- 
bile attracts no attention further than the 
proprietary interest the country feels in 
one of its great means of livelihood. A 
motor new to them as ours is commands 
some small notice, but beyond that :“V oila 
l’'addition de l’essence, Monsieur, et bon 
voyage.” It isn’t that the French would 
not cheat, but that they can’t. The gaso- 
line is sold in tins, the seals broken before 
the driver’s eyes. Any overcharge would 
be reported to the automobile club of 
France, and the automobile club is the 
controller of many petty livelihoods. 

It was dusk when we reached Cham- 
béry, a busy, ancient town, French to its 
finger tips. It was dark when we entered 
Aix les Bains. If there had been any 
doubt in our minds as to the destination 
of all the great French motors that had 
swung through Lans le Bourg on their 
return from the race it was soon settled. 
They went to Aix. 

“Wish these cars would stop tagging 
me around,” grumbled John. “They do 
everything I think of.” But his grumbling 
was play acting. I never saw him happy 
before on reaching any place. Getting 
there is the only thing that pleases John. 
The act of—not the accomplishment. 

“She'll want to know about the race,” 
he half explained when we had reached 
our hotel rooms. 

“Who will?” I asked, trying to be 
pleasant, but knowing that I had failed. 

“Why, who but Mrs. Baring?” Who 
indeed. “You see I’ve done a bigger 
stunt than she has. That’s why I want 
to see her. Oh, thunder! Must I dress? 
Well, hand them over!” 

“Mrs. Baring’s never seen you in even- 
ing dress,” I mildly hinted. 
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“No, of course not. I suppose she will 
take me for a waiter.” How simple in 
expedients the wise man becomes when 
the wise man grows complex! 

I dressed on dumbly, numbly, glad 
that my faith in the value of a pretty 
gown was not extinguished with my 
faith in John. When that belief has 
flickered out, then a woman is just once 
removed from gin. I was looking well, 
and I was almost brave, but there came 
a knock upon the door, and a voice called 
gayly: “Just a reminder that I am down 
below and mad to look into your eyes. 
How are you Wards?” 

“You Wards!” Did you get that? 
said quickly to cover up her slip. 

“T’ll be right down,” called John in 
joyful accents. “Now, Peggy, aren’t you 
ready?” turning to me as I stood eating 
the door panels with my eyes. 

“No,” I answered. “I’m waiting for a 
maid to fasten up my gown. You go 
down, John.” That was generous in me. 
John can fasten up a gown most skill- 
fully, but would he go? Oh, yes, he 
would. 

“T’ll send Miss Grey up to you. 
You'll never get a maid. You say I look 
all right ?” 

“Oh, go down!” I screamed. John tak- 
ing notice of his looks. It was too much. 
He didn’t even stop to answer back. 
Another proof of his great eagerness. 

When poor Miss Grey came up, she 
found me by the window, wondering how 
hearts could be so turbulent on nights so 
calm. In a way, it served my purpose, 
this delaying. I didn’t want to be with 
her when she met John, and I knew too 
that she would seize a chance to be away 
from them. Slightly more set, slightly 
more pale, she wore her mask better than 


“They are together?” I rushed in by 
way of greeting. 

“The three are there!’ she answered 
briefly. I breathed more freely. 

“The top hook is off—you’ll have to 
pin it,” was my next comment, as she 
began to do me up. “You think with 
three there’s safety ?” 

“Three is a crowd,” she vouchsafed, 
“especially when I’m the third.” She 
twitched my bodice angrily. It irritated 
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me. She seemed to think herself the only 
sufferer. 

“T’m sorry you are so unhappy,” I 
said quietly. “But you must know—you 
must realise it’s just as hard for me.” 
With my back to her I was quite brave. 
A priest should turn his back when at 
confession—he would hear more. 

“You can show your feelings,” she re- 
plied. “It’s poor old maids like me that 
have got to hide all their emotions that 
would make them plainly ridiculous if 
anybody knew.” 

“T show my feelings?” I cried out a lit- 
tle wildly. “Because I’m married do you 
think I can wear my heart stuck on my 
sleeve? Don’t you suppose that men and 
women laugh to see a married woman 
loving a man who doesn’t care for her? 
Don’t—” 

Miss Grey caught me on the shoulders 
by her nervous little hands, and whirled 
me around to look into my face. Amaze- 
ment ran riot over hers. I was bewil- 
dered. 

“You don’t mean to tell me”—she 
shook me as she spoke—‘“that you care 
for him too?” I wrenched myself away 
from her. The blood was blazing to my 
forehead, but I didn’t mind. I just felt 
reckless as she had felt in Genoa. 

“Care for him?” I choked out between 
sobs of excitement—not of sorrow. “Of 
course I do. Do you think because a 
woman’s married, that is the end of love? 
I tell you it goes on, and on, and on until 
it eats you up. I didn’t know until I 
reached Genoa how much I really cared 
for him, and when things looked as 
though I might not see him ever, ever 
again I knew how much I cared, and I 
made up my mind I’d stick this out—this 
trip—if I won nothing more than the joy 
of being with him and the pain of being 
with them. Yes, I could go on and on 
and on, taking the bitter with the sweet, 
rather than give him up.” 

“You give him up!” laughed Miss 
Grey harshly. “He isn’t yours to 
give.” 

“You needn’t taunt me—TI’ll make the 
fight. I’ve got more on my side than you 
have.” 

“Cruel, cruel,” wept Miss Grey, break- 
ing down. My heart relented—we were 
suffering for the same man, 


“Oh, don’t, I don’t mean that,” I 
begged, putting my arms tightly around 
her flat little figure. “You fight too,” I 
generously proffered. She pushed me 
away fiercely. 

“Yes, and be a laughing stock.” 

“Dear Miss Grey,” I said, my tears 
coming now, “I guess we are both laugh- 
ing stocks.” So we cried it out, then 
washed our eyes and went on down to 
dinner. 

It wasn’t a successful dinner. The 
two men seemed the only ones quite sat- 
isfied with themselves. I sometimes get 
annoyed with John. He thinks it is so 
easy, winning women. Douglas War- 
wick was pleased, too. An actress friend 
of Mrs. Baring’s joined us at coffee 
time, and the artist was quite fascinated. 
Her hair was wonderfully red, her brows 
black, and her skin very white, so natu- 
rally he was interested. Artistically, she 
was full of lights and shadows; so was 
her talk, and I didn’t blame the Douglas 
Warwick for pouring coffee on his shirt 
front. But Mrs. Baring behaved abomi- 
nably, and apologised to me for introduc- 
ing her. 

“She can’t act, either,” she supple- 
mented savagely. 


“T think she’s very nice,” I whispered 
back. 

“T think she’s very awful,” responded 
the giraffe. 

“Mr. Warwick likes her,” I persisted. 


She turned and glared at me. I feared 
at first she thought of striking me, but 
managing to look into her eyes, I caught 
a sort of pitifulness I’ve sometimes seen 
in mine of late. It didn’t touch me. It 
was exasperating to have her want all of 
the men. 

“It must be nice to be so small and 
delicately built,” she went on wistfully. 

“T wouldn’t worry about that,” I 
answered bitterly. “Of course a man 
like Douglas Warwick prefers the weak- 
lings, but the big men love strength— 
physical perfection—not scrubby little 
growths like me.” My voice caught. 

“Big men?” Her eyes wandered to 
my husband, and she had the effrontery 
to smile at him. John bounded over to 
her like a ball. “And how do you ac- 
count for the firm hold of little Mrs. 
Peggy?” she asked in a low voice to me, 








as she made room for him. A knot rose 
in my throat as I did. 

“Oh, I’m a habit,” I replied, and joined 
the artist and the actress. My breaking 
up their téte-a-téte seemed to brighten 
Mrs. Baring wonderfully. But I know 
her. She wished to be alone with John. 

Aix les Bains is full of women and it 
follows full of troubles, but it is difficult 
to associate real heartbreaks with such 
saucy clothes. Whenever I can’t stand 
any longer seeing John flirt with Mrs. 
Baring, cleverly discussing axle grease 
to throw me off, I tilt a hat over my eyes, 
hang a lace veil at the back, and go out 
looking joyous. There are hundreds of 
us just alike, though perhaps I’m not so 
much so, lacking the auxiliaries of make- 
up, but if the angle of the hat widens with 
the misery of the wearer, we are a most 
unhappy lot in Aix. A woman’s hat has 
always been a cloak to sorrow, but a man 
cannot hide emotions with a derby. It’s 
quite implacable, nor can he burst into 
bright clothes when low in mind. I know 
Eve flounced her fig leaf frock, and flip- 
ped out of the garden as though she just 
loved travelling. And in this deceptive 
fashion we take the cure at Aix. 

Taking the cure means drives in the 
country, walks along the charming ho- 
telled streets, and buying follies in the 
attractive shops. 

John says it’s cheaper to lose money on 
the “Little Horses,” but I cannot endure 
spending all my allowance with such a 
quickness. Now when one buys a blouse, 
one gets the enjoyment of a hundred to 
select from before having to decide. At 
this “Petits Chevaux” affair you pick out 
—well, say number seven—and your 
louis; then several remarks are made in 
French, a ball bobs round, and the next 
thing is, you’re thinking what you could 
have done with all that money. 

The natural antipathy that all good 
women have against gambling is strong 
within me, and there are moments-when 
| despise John for being such a dupe; yet 
again a gentle tolerance for all these 
weaknesses steals over me, and I say, 
“Oh, well, why not?” in a broad, generous 
way. But John is brutal, afd declares that 
only happens on the nights he’s winning. 

We met our dapper English lord who 
laboured on the car for us in old Torino. 
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He was entering the Cercle one night as 
we were about to buy admissions, and 
stopped to chat with us. 

“You don’t pay, do you?” he asked, 
sticking in his monocle, and sizing up my 
smart frock with keen appreciation. 

“Well, yes,” said John. “We've not 
bought season tickets.” 

“My dear sir!” exclaimed his lord- 
ship, “don’t pay a ha’penny. I’ve not a 
ticket either. I walk right past ’em, nose 
in air. Oh, I dare say it drives ‘em 
thumpin’ mad, but what of that? H’m! 
dare ‘em to touch me!” 

“There’s no use,” I shook my head 
despondently. “It takes five centuries of 
ancestors to develop such a nerve. We 
hardly have a grandmother.” 

Our Briton roared. Who says the 
creatures haven’t humour? “ Then permit 
me to escort you, ma’am.” He bowed 
formally. “‘We’ll—however do you say 
it? give ema bunco. That’s it—give ’em 
a bunco. Pretty good slang, eh, for an 
Englishman, I mean to say? What?” 
And he sailed us in. 

John told Mrs. Baring that Douglas 
Warwick ought to be quite happy in this 
environment, studying the various meth- 
ods of applying paint. “No two cheeks 
are alike,” said he, “and there are some 
fine effects in atmospheric blues around 
the eyes.” 

Mrs. Baring became quite excited, and 
thought we all had better go away. She 
seems to work a sort of “mother-dodge” 
if I may speak so vulgarly, whenever 
Douglas Warwick is concerned, and 
often he responds, but this time he said 
quite flatly that he wouldn’t go. “The 
mountains are so beautiful,” he reasoned 
mildly, and Mrs. Baring drove off in her 
auto on a ten-mile run, and was nearly 
taken up for speeding. 

But it was not she who was to suffer 
the disgrace that hedges about a patrol 
wagon ; not she at whom the finger of the 
hotel clerk was scornfully pointed; not 
she who walked the streets ever in the 
shadow of the jail—and Baker. No, it 
was the Wards—the simple, kindly 
Wards, whose lives and loves had grown 
so twisted that at times incarceration 
seemed a sweet untanglement. 

The telegraph episode at Lans le 
Bourg had grown faint in our memory 
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after three days at Aix. There is a feel- 
ing of security in crowds, but we little 
knew our Baker. He struck us through 
that most exquisite being, the hotel clerk, 
who called upon us in our rooms, his 
manner deprecating. He bore an open 
and a sealed telegram, the latter address- 
ed to John. 

Monsieur would please excuse the in- 
terruption. The House had just re- 
ceived a strange communication from a 
Bakaire—perhaps Monsieur would read. 
John read, and I, over his shoulder: 


“See by a paper you have registered at your 
hotel John Ward and wife. Wish to inform 
you they are not married. Shall be on soon 
and raise the devil. 

Baker.” 


John’s reply was to tear open the 
sealed envelope that was addressed to 
him. We swept the contents with our 
eyes. It was sent him from Turin: 


“You cowardly dog. Have been held here 
by a bad attack of gout. I lay it at your door, 
but you will not escape me. 

Baker.”’ 


John turned upon the clerk. 
“Do you believe this stuff?” 
was an elevation of the shoulders. 

“It is not for me to believe or disbe- 


There 


lieve, Monsieur.” His smile was a well 
meant propitiation. “We keep here a 
hotel. They come,—they go,—in couples, 
—married couples certainly, but they are 
always quiet. We must have quiet. We 
do not like this ‘raise the devil.’ ” 

“And if there is no ‘raise the devil’!” 
shouted John. 

“Ah, then we beg Monsieur to stay 
with us.” 

John grew a palish purple. “And let 
you think anything you please about my 
wife? See here, now you get out. Send 
up your bill, and do it quick. No words 
—get out!” 

The hotel clerk edged toward the door, 
still pursuing a suave policy, but John 
would listen to no explanations. 

““No rooms in the hotels?’” he 
roared in answer to a half completed 
sentence. “We'll find rooms, and we'll 
stay here in Aix. Just please remember 
that; John Ward and wife right here in 
Aix, and ready for that Baker with the 
sprag!” 


By this time the deprecating, garde- 
niaed clerk had fled, and stimulated by 
John’s defense, I didn’t cry, but flew to 
packing. Horrible and _ triumphant 
thoughts chased one another through 
my mind. A dreadful fear of Baker and 
the old satisfaction at losing Mrs. Bar- 
ing lent wings to my fingers. 

“John, don’t let’s tell any one. Let’s 
run away!” I cried, developing my 
scheme. John shattered it. 

“Not tell? Of course we'll tell. You 
don’t want to have this Baker think | 
really am a coward?” 

“There are worse things than Bakers,” 
I insinuated, mind on my earlier wrongs. 

“What things ?” 

“Oh, jails, and riding through the 
streets in a patrol wagon,” I answered 
him at random. “You know you always 
turn and look inside to see who’s in 1t. 
They'll all do it to us.” 

John snorted with impatience. 

“It’s the mystery of it. To send me 
stuff like that and never an address!” he 
raved. “We'll stay on here at Aix until 
that man shows up. I'll leave word 
where I am. I['ll show him who's a 
cowardly dog!” 

With a hasty note to Mrs. Baring, who 
was out (John thought of this), we trav- 
ersed the long hall (the longest hall I’ve 
ever known—the hotel staff was look- 
ing ),descended the one million steps (the 
guests were watching us), and drove off 
to seek a place to rest our heads. 

“Outcasts! Pariahs! Lepers! Un- 
clean!” The very paving stones seemed 
to shriek at us as we drove. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


We had started by the course,—we 
ended by the hour, and for two hours we 
drove, but like the London buses, Aix 
was “full up.” John was still defiant. 

“We'll not leave Aix,” he muttered 
Then brightening—‘Why hotels? We'll 
look for lodgings.” And that is how we 
came to Exetier’s, 11 Rue de Chambéry. 

Exetier had a café on the ground 
floor. It was his excuse for doing noth- 
ing. His first name was Frangois, which 
I love, it is so Frenchy, and he bore other 
ear marks of his countrymen, being po- 
lite and speaking the language without a 








struggle. Besides the wine room on the 
ground floor where Francois slumbered 
through the day, there was the kitchen 
where Madame cooked, and where they 
ate and received their friends. The 
kitchen had been spotlessly clean for so 
many years that it had entirely forgotten 
that kitchens generally get dirty, so Ma- 
dame was able to cook in fresh, starchy 
clothes, and never forced to dig at pots 
or kettles or scrub the floors; at least it 
seemed so;but Madame was always up at 
four, and things may have happened be- 
fore our coffee was brought in at nine. 

It was well that we were comfortable, 
for a certain reluctance to walk abroad 
possessed me, and I never entered our 
apartment without locking myself in. 
John permitted these precautions until he 
found me searching under my bed one 
night with a lighted candle in my hand, 
and my eyes shut, looking for “Baker,” 
and then he reasoned with me. John still 
maintained it was a hoax because he 
could think of nothing else, a most ridic- 
ulous reason. Mrs. Baring, who had 
tortured me with kindnesses, hanging 
about the place at all hours, said it was 
surely a lunatic at large, which did not 
calm me greatly; and Douglas Warwick 
added to my peace of mind by asking 
why we always thought of Baker as a 
man. “I should say it was a woman 
seeking a revenge,” he happily completed. 

For just two minutes after he ad- 
vanced this thought I suspected Mrs. 
Baring. I saw with what fine cunning 
she might try to nag me into leaving 
John, shaking my own faith in my mar- 
riage lines. Then the lady feather- 
weight, so fair and square, came to the 
front once more, and I dismissed the 
thought as most irregular; besides she 
never could have managed it. 

Four days we lingered on waiting for 
Baker. We tried diversions by way of 
killing time. We even drank the waters. 
Drinking the waters is the last thing done 
at Aix, and I am sure that a number of 
lady persons with hats tilted over the eyes 
have never heard of them. The only 
happening that would rouse me from my 
gloom during this waiting was to see a 

real patient. Jehn said it was nothing 
short of brutal to have me shout tri- 
umphantly, “There’s one!” whenever a 
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wheeled chair went by, but I was very 
interested, and there were very few. 

Miss Grey often accompanied me on 
these invalid hunts. I kept her just as 
far away from John as possible. I 
thought she would be happier so, and she 
took a certain comfort in my added mis- 
ery. She hadn’t much to do, poor soul. 
Her guide book had run out when she 
left Italy, so we went often to the Hotel 
de Ville, the only show place in Aix that 
anybody knew of, and stared hard at the 
antiquities. I felt I could safely count 
on Baker not intruding there. 

It was Miss Grey who turned the 
waters bitter and drove me from them. 

“Won’t it be queer,” she said one day, 
as I was on my fifth glass and had paid 
my two sous for a sixth, “if you meet 
Baker at this spring? You know he has 
a gouty foot.” 

“I think I'll go,” I gasped. “I feel 
I’ve had enough.” And back I flew to 
Madame Exetier. Dear Madame Exe- 
tier! she let me kiss her on both red 
cheeks as often as I wished, and always 
thanked me. 

Yet my unneatness must have been a 
trial to her. She would make violent ef- 
forts to “red up” the rooms as she would 
enter with hot water, with fresh linen, or 
with the breakfast tray; even with the 
bowls of coffee in her hands she man- 
aged to establish a sort of path of order, 
and, as she left, the air was full of flying 
things which settled themselves demurely 
down, each in its proper place before the 
door had closed. 

If politeness is ‘to do and say the kind- 
est thing in the kindest way,” then the 
house of Exetier is the very centre of the 
industry. John insists that Exetier et 
femme are the original designers of po- 
liteness ; he says they wrote it; they cer- 
tainly act it. Aided by the hearty codp- 
eration of Ward et femme, it begins to 
circulate with the arrival of the breakfast. 
Madame does not notice us particularly 
on her earlier trips with the hot water. 

We are in various stages of disarray, and 
with rare good taste she pretends that we 
are not in the rooms, but with the break- 
fast tray diplomatic relations open. 

Madame hopes that we have both slept 
well. We have. And we both hope that 
Madame has slept well. She has. Ma- 
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dame thinks we have fresh countenances 
like the little children, and we think that 
Madame has red roses in her cheeks like 
good, and we protest that we are not. 
the June time. Madame says we are too 
She leaves, whisking things en passant. 

As we go through the café for a morn- 
ing walk, Francois rouses himself, and 
from his sunny corner wishes us bon- 
jour, and trusts we have slept well. We 
have. John ini reply twists the tenses 
slightly, and hopes that Monsieur is 
sleeping well. He is. Monsieur believes 
that the day will be fine, if it does not 
rain, and we agree with Monsieur that if 
it does not rain the day will be fine. At 
night when we pass through, there may 
be a few soldiers sitting over a bottle of 
wine, or, in a corner, a large gloomy car- 
ter who sups late on bread and cheese, 
which he cuts off with his big pocket 
knife and washes down with the faithful 
vin du pays. They rise, saluting, and 
Frangois goes into the little hall to call 
Madame. She emerges from the kitch- 
en; she has been sitting up for us to keep 
the water hot. The roses in her cheeks 
are a little faded after her long day, but 
the vivacity of her politeness has not 
abated. 

Then comes the final chorus. M. and 
Mme. Exetier wish M. and Mme. Ward 
a good night’s rest. M. and Mme. Ward 
thank the wishers, and in turn trust that 
M. and Mme. Exetier too, will enjoy re- 
pose. M. and Mme. Exetier thank M. 
and Mme. Ward—those who work hard 
sleep hard—then bon soir Monsieur Ex- 
etier, bon soir Madame Exetier, bon soir 
Madame Ward, bon soir Monsieur Ward, 
bon soir, bon soir, bon—we have closed 
our door. 

“Tf Baker had some of that quality!” 
commented John. But Baker hadn’t; he 
had other qualifications. He had the 
gout. That was something in his favour, 
or rather, ours; but he had as well a 
fiendish concentration and a great desire 
to accomplish what he had set out to do— 
the disgracing of the Wards. This he 
did in jerks, which was truly Machia- 
vellian; regularly applied torture we 
could have grown accustomed to. It 
would have become a habit—like a wife; 
but these sudden spurts of evil doing 
kept us figuratively ducking through all 


our lightest moments. In these four days 
John had received no further words be- 
yond a message which was brought to 
us from the hotel by the sympathetic Mrs. 
Baring. Miss Grey came also, and the 
Douglas Warwick—casually. We read 
the wire in a chorus: 

“Still tied down with this foot. Stay where 


you are if you are not a pup. Shall shoot 
on sight. 


Baker.” 


John was quite calm about this, though 
I wailed to go. “You wouldn’t have me 
leave, Peg, when he holds out such an 
inducement,” he said reproachfully. 

“T still maintain it is a lunatic,” said 
Mrs. Baring. 

“Yes, thinks he’s William Tell, and 
you're the boy,” decided Douglas War- 
wick. 

“Oh, John, let’s go!” I cried. 

“No, not for Baker!” replied John. 

But we did go, and it was he who sent 
us, or rather it was game Miss Grey. It 
was the morning of the fifth day. Doug- 
las Warwick had gone on by train, trust- 
ing to meet us at Nevers, while Mrs. Bar- 
ing was preparing to leave at noon for 
Macon to stay over night at a chateau 
and drive on towards Nevers tomorrow. 
From Macon to Nevers was a long dis- 
tance, but she seems as mad to cover 
ground as John is. Besides she said she 
had promised the painter to be there, and 
she thought she should. It saddened me 
to see poor John so sick over her leaving. 
As usual his motor spirit was the excuse. 

“It would be such a lark to drive over 
different roads, then come bobbing up at 
Moulins, and race her on to Nevers. 
Don’t you think so?” he offered inter- 
rogatively. 

But it was Miss Grey who responded. 
She came rushing in without a knock,and 
I thought at once that she had abandonec 
her restraint, and was about to tell him 
then and there how much she loved him. 
That wasn’t it at all, however. She never 
mentioned love, although she looked ai 
John all through her speech. 

“Oh, the most awful thing!” she 
panted. “It’s a telegram. Baker sent it 
to the office. The head clerk wasn’t 
there, and they were puzzling over it, as 
it was in English. I stood in the shadow 
of the cash desk. I heard. It said: 



















‘Do not let John Ward and wife escape you. 
Am _ sending extradition papers to police. 
Will arrive myself tomorrow.’ 

That wire was sent last night. His to- 
morrow is today. You see you must get 
on.” 
“John, John!” I cried in loud appeal. 
John nodded vigorously. 

“You’re right. I must. The papers 
may be here. I take my hat off to the 
police. I’d be tied up in Aix with all 
sorts of red tape for the Lord knows 
how long. To think he’s coming, too, 
and I can’t even smash him.” 

Miss Grey fled back, red spots of ex- 
citement burning in her cheeks. I envied 
her. She had saved John. She was a 
little nearer to the goal. 

We made ready feverishly. John’s 
manner was a curious mixture of rage, 
concern and wild delight in moving on. 
“We'll meet her yet at Moulins; then 
have a round-up at Nevers.” I didn’t 
answer, but I felt that the rounding up 
of Baker and our several destinies was 
near at hand. 

The Aix actress with the red hair had 
said many things I didn’t understand. 
She had talked of “O. P. sides,” and of 
the “gridiron;” also “going up on it,” 
which, it developed, simply meant that 
she forgot her lines, though how she 
could when she had played a part a hun- 
dred times is quite beyond me. Mrs. 
Baring’s right—she probably can’t act. 
Not that I mind—I can’t act either; but 
when she spoke of troubles I was right 
there, my heart with hers. 

It seems her troubles follow her clear 
to the stage door, but there to stay. 
They can’t go in, you see, because they’re 
real, so they stay outside and she is care- 
free while she works, and though they 
may be waiting for her when she leaves, 
she’s had an evening’s respite and can go 
on. As stage doors are to her, so is the 
motor car to me. So has it been the last 
three days as we rushed on from Aix to 
sad Nevers. I’ve kept them out through 
all of our vicissitudes. I just breathed 
in the glory of the great varied landscape, 
and once or twice I thought we’d gone so 
fast that we had left them far behind, but 
no, they’d bought through tickets for 
Nevers and waited for me. Still I am 
grateful for these three days’ reprieve. 
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I now take my enjoyment in looking back 
on happiness, not forward to it. 

To leave the Alps, the canny Alps, that 
grow each moment more attractive as 
they recede, is like being ushered from 
the presence of a group of royal giants. 
One should go hat in hand. When an 
auto is perfected, it will, I know, insist 
on backing down, making deep court- 
esies. One of these will be at Les 
Echelles, not only for the long mountain 
tunnel, grateful to these royal personages 
for “letting us down easily,” but for 
the monks of Grande Chartreuse—the 
monks that were, the fragments of them 
now in Spain—continuing the distilling 
of the liqueur which has lost its tang— 
with the roots and herbs of its old en- 
vironment. 

At Pont de Beauvoisin I bought a pos- 
tal, depicting the poor brothers as they 
left the monastery between the rows of 
French chasseurs. It was the cruellest 
thing in Pont de Beauvoisin—that postal 
card; otherwise it was a merry, flippant, 
upside-downy village. You could take it 
as it grew originally, or as reflected in the 
river ; either way it was the same, ripples 
of amusement in the watery village, 
waves of merriment in the upright one. 

From La Tour du Pin, we found com- 
paratively level going over the Route 
Italien into Lyons, but there is nothing 
level about Lyons, except where there 
are car tracks. The difficulty lies not in 
grades, but in cobblestones, round ones 
that confront you on all sides. You do 
not motor up the street you want, but up 
the street with tracks. In that way we 
picked our hostelry. 

“A hotel, please, that’s on a car track,” 
we asked of a small boy who begged to be 
our guide. He sat down in the bottom of 
the car, and so enjoyed himself that we 
had looped the loop of the electrics twice 
before he was detected. He eventually 
picked out a good one, and we dined well. 
At least we started well. We had a 
brightish waiter, but over keen to air his 
knowledge. It is great fun to ask a 
Frenchman to say Ward. The waiter 
struggled with it. 

“Ah, M’sieur,” he said to John, “it ees 
not possible for put ze name of 
Va-a-r-r-d into zee Franch. Mias we 
have many of word zat go from Franch 
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You could take it as it grew originally, or 
as reflected in the river’ 


to Angleesh wiz grand facilité. Par ex- 


ample: here one calls me zee name of 
Boulanger, like le general, M’steur, et 


tout le monde she know zee name ees 
Bakaire.” 

“Help! Help!” I cried, making a pre- 
tense to crawl beneath the table. 

“So, sir, we meet at last,” roared John. 
The waiter backed against the wall, eyes 
bulging. 

“I make M’sieur to rager?” 

“One question on your life!’ demand- 
ed John sternly. “Have you,—now have 
you ever been in Italy?” 

“But no, M’sieur. Out of Lyons nev- 
aire. On my life! Pas du tout, M’sieur.” 

I climbed back in my chair. John 
handed him a two-franc tip. The wait- 
er’s countenance resumed its rosy hue. 

“Merci, merci bien, M’sieur.” He 
bowed; then adding as a proud smile 
lighted up his face, “It geeve to me 
mooch of plaisir for see at last zat seeng 
wot vou call zoke, une joke American. 
Merci, et merci bien, M’sieur.” 

“Margaret,” said John sadly, as he 
pushed back his chair, “I think that this 
will hold us for a while.” 

We wandered out in the noisy night, 
endeavouring to sink our poor American- 


isms by adopting the habits of the Lyon- 
ese. Their principal diversion after dark 
is to mass themselves into the several 
open squares and shriek, and as they all 
use their hands in violent gesticulation, a 
bird’s eye view must give an impression 
of the fair at Donnybrook without shil- 
lalies. Once we turned into a little open 
place close by the water, and found over 
a dingy doorway a dingy eagle. Its out- 
spread sheltering wings served as a re- 
minder to the hunted Wards that there 
should be a sweet immunity from all pur- 
suing Bakers since we were under its 
protection. 

John immediately determined to call 
upon the Consul in the morning, and ask 
just what list of crimes could procure the 
extradition papers, and in that delicate 
manner, discover what he had committed. 

“By George, I'll see him!” he con- 
cluded, “even if I fail to meet her at 
Moulins.” As one may infer, John 
wanted very much to see the Consul. 

John saw the Consul. We drove the 
car with the baggage to the dingy build- 
ing. The dingy eagle looked very cross 
that morning. I told John so. He said 
that it was not supposed to be a portrait 
of the government’s representative. The 
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Consul was a splendid fellow; still if I 
was afraid I could call later. I retorted 
that I had no fear, though I thought they 
might have painted a pleasanter expres- 
sion on the bird. They put that up there 
just to scare off Americans. John said 
that this was nonsense, and would I or 
would I not go in. I decided I would 
not, visiting instead the churches—and 
the silks. Lyons was quite rich in 
churches although there was very little 
time for seeing them, because there were 
so many silks, but, like the fish of Pesaro, 
not particularly cheap. Still it kept me 
occupied, and when one’s heart is full of 
dire forebodings, there is nothing like an 
hour or two of shopping. That’s the rea- 
son I was late—my mind was so distress- 
ed. I had to linger longer than I would 
have ordinarily. When I returned, I 
found John in the car running it about 
the place in circles as one would exercise 
a restless horse, only this time the horse 
was driving, I mean, of course, John was 
the restless one. 

“Jump in, jump in!” he said by way of 
greeting. “What did you buy after all 
this time? A cake of soap?” 

“No, not a thing. I didn’t know the 
name for shoe-strings, and that was all I 
wanted. John, tell me—was the Consul 
nice?” 

“Wait till we get across the river— 
got the map?” 

“Yes, they gave me a city map at the 
garage. You follow up the tram until 
you cross the Rhone, and then from here 
to Paris, ‘Route de Paree’ is all you have 
to ask along the way.” 

John spoke no more until we were in 
the country. I wriggled impatiently in 
the silence, but when we were beyond 
the suburbs, with the city a lovely cup 
below, he drew two wires from his 
pocket. 

“T sent my card in to the Consul,” he 
began, “and got in quicker than I thought 
anyone ever could unless he was the 
President. The Consul was a fine old 
chap; his eyes looked as though they 
might twinkle on good provocation, but 
there was no twinkling at the first sit- 
ting.” : 

“*Mr. John Ward,’ he greeted me, ‘it is 
curious that you should stumble in on us 
this morning. I have just received a 


telegram from Aix ; received two in fact, 
for there was one for me and one for you 
put in my care. I give you permission 
to read mine.’ Read that one addressed 
to him, Peg.” John handed it to me. I 
read: 

“Hear through mechanic in garage that 
couple known as John Ward and wife, have 
left in motor for Lyons. Will bear all ex- 
pense if hotels are searched and the two 
detained. I claim this attention as Ameri- 
can citizen. They are not man and wife. 

Baker, 
Hotel Belle.” 

“And now the one to me,” said John, 
as I looked anxiously into his glowering 
face. Again I read: 

“You worm! Am very low with gout, 
therefore once more delay in killing you. If 


you receive this wire, telegraph me your ad- 
dress. 


Baker, 
Hotel Belle.” 

“And then?” 1 questioned. 

“I turned right to him. He was an 
American, and I knew square talk would 
do. I told him the whole silly story, and 
why I had called that morning. ‘It’s not 
this noisy Baker that I fear,’ I added, 
‘it’s the French police. I’ve not come 
crying to you for protection, but to ask 
just what they can corral a man for over 
here. What does he have to do to cause 
the Italian government to make out ex- 
tradition papers? Can you tell me that?’ 
I admit I was a little anxious, Peggy, 
but the old man was calm.” 

“*Tf I am not mistaken, Mr. Ward, 
while there are several charges for which 
a man could take out extradition papers, 
it would be very difficult for an Ameri- 
can to get redress for such a cause as his 
without yards of red tape and a pro- 
longed delay. But,’ he _ continued, 
‘while this man may be at present putting 
up a bluff, he could easily have you de- 
tained, now that you are both in France, 
on some slight technicality, such as 
speeding, or’ he spoke apologetically, ‘for 
living, Mr. Ward, with a wife not your 
own.’ ” 

“John Ward!” I shrieked, “what did 
you do?” 

“Well, I didn’t hit him, and I didn’t 
want to. I saw he felt as bad about it 
as I did, only in a different way. I was 
sort of dazed and helpless. ‘Sir,’ I said 
to him, ‘if I’m not married to my wife, 
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then whose wife am I married to?’ ‘Why 
what I should infer,’ said the old gentle- 
man, his colour deepening, ‘is that you 
are at present posing as the husband of a 
certain Mrs. Baker.’ ” 

“You told him, John, you told him all 
about me?” I felt the shame of it. 

“Well, yes, I did. Said we had been 
married for ten years. I was walking 
up and down by this time, and I suppose 
I seemed a little agitated. The minute a 
man gets earnest, he looks guilty. I 
should have sat still in a big arm chair, 
puffing at a long cigar like that calm 
actor who played Sherlock Holmes.” 

“What did he say to-that?” I relent- 
lessly persisted. 

“Peggy,” John’s voice sunk to a 
whisper, “he asked to see our marriage 
license. ‘You have it with you, doubt- 
less,’ he tacked on, seeing my blank stare. 
I thought of a story I read once of Bun- 
ner’s. ‘No,’ I answered him, pretty hot 
around the collar by that time, ‘of course 
you've yours?’ It was a facer. ‘It is 
doubtless in my house,’ he answered 
vaguely. ‘Mine is doubtless in my house,’ 
I retorted. ‘When we started on this 
motor trip, we filled our tool chest, 
bought a few extra tires, two mackin- 
toshes, and a sun umbrella. But we quite 
forgot to take along our marriage lic- 
enses, and if we had, what if we’d lost 
as I can make out, the only chance for a 
decent couple to prove they’re decent, is to 
have their certificate tattooed upon their 
skin. Hanged if it isn’t.’” 

“John! to the Consul? What did he 
say ?”’ I remembered the cross eagle. 

“Well, Peggy, that’s where the Ameri- 
can of him came out. He was a dignified 
old fellow, but his eyes began to twinkle, 
and his face creased up in smiling 
wrinkles, though he went on with the 
subject very dryly. ‘I never cared much 
for tattooing, Mr. Ward, after I once had 
a girl’s initials done on my arm to show 
how much I loved her. Before the sore- 
ness had gone out, I met and loved an- 
other. It’s no lasting proof, my friend.’ 
We smiled at each other. ‘No, a man’s 
word goes as far with me as India ink. 
I'll take yours, since I feel it’s just as 
good as Baker’s—a little better I should 
say. He seems to have what the artistic 
cult calls temperament—that’s only once 
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removed from temper, Mr. Ward, and a 
man in temper will do anything.’ So say- 
ing he sent off a telegram to Baker, and 
told him very civilly that he knew John 
Ward, and had every reason to believe 
he and his wife were married. I sent him 
one also; under the restraining influence 
of Uncle Sam it was quite respectable. I 
said we were traveling on to Paris, and 
we couldn't have our Summer spoiled 
through the mad antics of a jackass. To 
prove [ was no coward, I would wire our 
address from time to time, and when his 
gout permitted, he could come on and kill 
me. I gave him Roanne for this after- 
noon and a hotel. We'll never make 
Nevers tonight,” regretfully, “just pos- 
sibly Moulins. But even so, we'll miss 
her.” And, later, as though an explana- 
tion was in order—‘She’ll beat our run.” 

Then he shook off his gloom. “It all 
ended with my shaking hands with the 
old gentleman. ‘Remember, Mr. Ward,’ 
he said, ‘while I know this extradition 
story is all humbug, since he didn’t speak 
of it to me, he might detain you for a lit- 
tle on some technicality.” But to tell the 
truth, Peg, I’ve put one Baker out of my 
mind. The man is mad as a March hare. 
Now let’s forget about it and admire the 
landscape.” 

So with something of our old time fa- 
cility in disposing of our difficulties, we 
opened our hearts to the sunshine and the 
hills. The sixty miles of rolling farm land 
before we reached Roanne is like no other 
bit of country in the world. From every 
hill crest, and we seemed to be continu- 
ally on one of them, stretched an un- 
bounded view of more hills. On and on, 
and on, billowed the land, rich in grains 
and pasture, true, full-bosomed mother 
earth. There was no architecture, no vil- 
lages to speak of, only the checkered 
fields, the men and women working in 
them, and us. Us and a nail, I should 
say; and shortly after the nail became a 
part of us, a puncture. 

We had grown accustomed to punc- 
tures by the wayside, not for ourselves, 
but for others. Over here the bodies of 
the cars seem too heavy for the tires, and 
they are always bursting. Besides, con- 
trary to the idea generally accepted, the 
centuries of stone which form the 


beds of these fine roads, offer a much 
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greater resistance than do our younger 
roads at home—a bump is a bump indeed 
on an old Roman Way, and there are 
many bumps over the Route de Paris. 
Yet the hill roads are invariably fine, and 
why a nail should come to us (a French 
shrug here) when we were so near to 
shaping our destinies before the night 
was over, only our destinies can say. At 
any rate it gave us the sunset from the 
highest hilltop, and an opportunity to dis- 
cover the indifference of Thomas, 
U.S.A. 

Thomas, U. S. A, rolled by in 
limousine with a chauffeur and Mrs. 
Thomas, U. S. A., sitting stiffly in the 
tonneau, staring at the scenery with un- 
seeing eyes, just as one cuts an acquaint- 
ance when driving in the Park. They 
came upon us as poor John was endeav- 
ouring to jack up the car, and when I 
heard their friendly horn a little higher 
than the European ones, I got all ready 
to say: “Thank you, no, we can do it very 
well ourselves.” And then the Thomases 
of U. S. A. chugged past us, Mrs. 
Thomas, U. S. A., looking through at a 
bit of scenery directly back of me, and 
Mr. Thomas, U. S. A., watching us curi- 
ously. I wrathfully looked after them, 


and saw their white-lettered baggage at 


the back. “I shall remember you,” I said 
to the white letters ; “you are Thomas, U. 
a A” 

We reached Roanne at dusk, and as I 
was very tired, John gave up Moulins, 
and drove to the hotel that he had picked 
out of the Baedeker, and named to Baker 
in his wire. We were both madly curi- 
ous and charged into the hall, exchanging 
only hasty compliments with our trim 
landlady. 

John leaned across the desk 
cashier and scanned the letters 
rack. There was no telegram 
them. 

“A dispatch, Madame?” he interro- 
gated in careful French. “Has not one 
arrived here for John Ward ?” 

“A dispatch for John Ward, you say, 
Monsieur?” The little woman wrinkled 
up her brows. “But surely yes, it came 
an hour ago.” 

“Then may I have it, if you please.” 

Madame grew dignified. 

“T fear that you cannot, Monsieur, for 
they no sooner read it than on they went 
and took it with them.” 

“Who went on, Madame?” chorused 
John and Peggy Ward. 

“John Ward and wife. Who else, Mon- 


sieur ?” 


of the 
in the 
among 


(To be concluded.) 
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HISTORY IN ELEGANT EXTRACTS* 


A very handsome and elaborate ac- 
count of the progress of the human race 
is furnished in “The Historians’ History 
of the World.” The plan of the work is 
amply described on the title page. It is 
“a comprehensive narrative of the rise 
and development of nations as recorded 
by over two thousand of the great writers 
of all ages.” It occupies twenty-five 
portly volumes, well printed, abundantly 
illustrated and substantially bound. The 
editor is Dr. Henry Smith Williams, and 
he has had “the assistance of a dis- 
tinguished board of advisers and con- 
tributors.” These scholars have presum- 
ably superintended the making of the ex- 
tracts from the great writers as well as 
contributed the introductions and critical 
notes. Most of them are distinguished 
authorities on their respective subjects. 
The codperation of men like Harnack, 
N6ldeke, Wellhausen, Miiller, Cheyne, 
Gairdner, Oman and Rambaud is obvi- 
ously valuable. It would be strange if 


there were not much in the new work 
which readers of every class will enjoy 


and approve. Yet there are grave defects 
inherent in the scheme itself, and they 
cannot be overlooked by impartial criti- 
cism. 

This scheme, it may be explained brief- 
ly, is the compilation of the history of 
each country or epoch by selected pas- 
sages from the writers who have dealt 
with this country or epoch, strung to- 
gether so as to make a continuous narra- 
tive. These passages are given verbatim 
and literatim, and they are linked to one 
another by passages written by the edi- 
tors. There are no quotation marks, but 
a reference to a bibliographical list will 
reveal the authorship. In addition to the 
continuous narrative thus offered, intro- 
ductions and articles by the editorial con- 
tributors deal with the general aspect of 
the particular period under discussion or 
with some feature of it that requires em- 
phasis. There are chapter bibliographies, 
as already noted, general bibliographies, 

*The Historians’ History of the World. 


25 vols. London: The History Association. 
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chronological summaries and collections 
of documents. These represent consider- 
able labour and are reasonably complete 
and accurate. 

Now the merits of “The Historians’ 
History” are not to be sought in its most 
widely advertised feature. The very skill 
with which the extracts have been ar- 
ranged makes the fact that they are ex- 
tracts unimportant. There are two rea- 
sons why we wish to become acquainted 
with any given historian. Either he is 
a scholar whose authority is as nearly 
final as possible, or he is a man of letters 
whose method and style confer pleasure 
upon the reader. In the former case we 
desire to obtain his views in their 
entirety; in the latter case we desire to 
gain acquaintance with his work as 
a whole. There have been historians 
who were both scholars and men of let- 
ters. Perhaps Gibbon is still the best ex- 
ample of the combination. He has not 
been superseded in either capacity. Mr. 
Bury’s recent edition of his great work 
shows how few modifications, compara- 
tively speaking, of his conclusions have 
to be made in the light of later research. 
Macaulay is another example. His schol- 
arship has not stood the test so triumph- 
antly as Gibbon’s—or, at least, his par- 
tisan attitude has discredited many of his 
statements ; but his literary fame remains, 
and he will be read for manner, if not for 
matter, by many generations to come. All 
this is but another way of saying that the 
historian is only incidentally a man of let- 
ters, and that it is his authority as a 
scholar which gives him his claim upon 
our attention. It follows that this author- 
ity is precisely what the older historians 
as a rule have lost. We have at the pres- 
ent day reached a point of tolerable cer- 
tainty in the investigation of many ques- 
tions ill understood by our fathers, and it 
may be that in some of these questions 
the case may be considered closed. But 
no one who is familiar with the immense 
progress made by historical scholarship 
within the last fifty years will pretend to 
say that students of English history may 
safely go to the pages of Hume, or that 











there is any advantage in relating this 
history in a series of extracts from such 
writers as Lingard, Knight and Vaughan. 

Lingard’s “History of England” is, in- 
deed, an interesting book, and it still has 
no small value because it deals with cer- 
tain epochs from the Roman Catholic 
point of view. But the reader who turns 
to it for this reason will wish to have it 
entire. He will not care for a bit of Lin- 
gard here and there, mixed with writers 
of a wholly different tendency. Briefly, 
the method of conipilation employed in 
“The Historians’ History”—although the 
publishers lay so much stress upon it—is 
its least desirable feature. The work does 
not familiarise us with the writers whose 
names are used to give it weight. One 
who has read it cannot say that he has read 
Macaulay or Guizot or Von Ranke or an- 
other. He has read shreds and patches of 
them more or less ingeniously joined to- 
gether. It is clear that the editors could 
have made a better book had they written 
the “History” in the customary fashion, 
using their authorities, not by wholesale 
appropriation, but with a discriminating 
sense of comparative importance. So 
far as criticism is concerned, the work 
must be treated just as if it were an en- 
tirely original work; for its usefulness to 
the reader depends upon exactly the same 
conditions as would obtain in such a 
case. 

The scale of the work is in the main 
well proportioned. .The first volume is 
devoted to Egypt and Mesopotamia, the 
second to Persia, India, Judaea and Asia 
Minor generally, the next two to Greece, 
the next three to Rome. France from 842 
occupies three volumes, England gets 
four volumes. Italy has one volume, and 
Spain and Portugal together one. There 
are some inevitable repetitions. The four- 
teenth volume contains an independent 
account of the Holy Roman Empire— 
vastly inferior to Mr. Bryce’s—while in 
the last volume on Rome and the first on 
France, as well as in the chapters on Ger- 
many, the same subject also has consider- 
able space. On the other hand, the 
Papacy has far too little attention ; its im- 
portance in the development of Europe, 
whether imperially or.nationally, is not 
made sufficiently clear. The account of 
the Crusades, too, is inadequate. Gener- 
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ally speaking, however, proportion and 
arrangement are commendable. It would 
be easy to criticise details, but this would 
involve matters of personal opinion mere- 
ly. For example, the story of France 
might have been more briefly told, es- 
pecially as so much of it is bound up with 
the stories of England, Italy and the Em- 
pire. The work as a whole, indeed, is 
somewhat longer than the general reader, 
if there be such a person, requires. It 
may be doubted if anyone who is suffici- 
ently interested in the history of England 
to pursue it through four bulky volumes 
will care for it in precisely this form. The 
time of such an one would be better occu- 
pied in consulting the works of the orig- 
inal historians in their original form. For 
others the work of a writer like Green 
would probably be ample. As for that, it 
would not be difficult to select a histor- 
ical library more suitable for these read- 
ers than any bulky undertaking, like 
“The Historians’ History.” Mr. Has- 
sall’s excellently edited “Periods of 
European History,” Mr. Bryce’s “Holy 
Roman Empire,” and the “Story of the 
Nations” and “Epochs” series would con- 
stitute such a library. 

Regarding the historians from whose 
writings this portentous scrapbook has 
been composed simply as authorities, it 
must be said that in many cases the choice 
of the editors has been capricious. Prob- 
ably the exigencies of copyright had 
something to do with it. Attention has 
already been called to the weakness of 
the work in its citations in English his- 
tory. But this weakness is even more 
conspicuous elsewhere. The Crusades 
are treated almost exclusively by Mills 
and Michaud. Mills’s two volumes were 
published in 1820, and although Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, no bad judge, praised the book 
highly, it has been antiquated by the re- 
searches of modern scholars. The intro- 
ductory essay is a mere preface to a vol- 
ume published in 1877. It is hardly a 
“historians’” history in any real sense 
that ignores authoritative writers. 
Duruy’s “Middle Ages” is not the kind 
of material, either, for history pretend- 
ing to be scholarly. The volume on Spain 
and Portugal is very inadequate. Major 
Hume has written some excellent books 
dealing with the former country, and his 
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experience as editor of the Spanish State 
papers has made him an authority. His 
succinct “History of the Spanish People” 
is worth much more to the unskilled 
reader than the extracts from Dunham 
and Robertson given here. Prescott is a 
more valuable writer, but his books be- 
long to literature and should be read in 
their completeness. Of native writers 
comparatively little use has been made; 
some of the men of the younger school 
are doing much to elucidate the national 
history, especially in the way of mono- 
graphs. The characterization of Philip IT. 
in these pages is altogether too severe, 
and the account of the Inquisition is 
prejudiced and imperfect. Reference has 
been made to the inadequacy of the treat- 
ment accorded to the Papacy. Milman, 
Hallam and Gibbon, each excellent in his 
way, can hardly be considered as the 
equals, from the point of view of modern 
scholarship, of Bryce, Von Ranke, 
Creighton, Pastor, Janssen and Roc- 
quain. In this and in other cases the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica has been a very 
tower of strength. The extracts from its 
broad pages are liberally selected. 

The defects of the “Historians’ His- 
tory” may be most conveniently analyzed, 
perhaps, in the volumes devoted to 
England and the United States. It is no 
exaggeration to say that these volumes 
represent the scholarship of half a cen- 
tury ago. The editorial notes, to be sure, 
are usually accurate; but it is not these 
that make the final impression upon the 
mind of the reader. The work of Free- 
man, Stubbs and the younger historical 
writers is practically ignored, although 
Hallam and Lord Mahon, both authori- 
ties of importance, are used freely. In 
dealing with the controversial Tudor and 
Stuart periods the editors are partic- 
ularly unhappy. In these periods the ec- 
clesiastical aspect of events is of essen- 
tial consequence. We cannot understand 
the policy of Henry, of Elizabeth, of 
Charles I., unless we recognise the dom- 
inating influence of religious ideas. In 
fact, it might almost be said that in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the 
history of the English Church is the his- 
tory of the English nation. And the Eng- 
lish Church is not, as the editors lumin- 
ously state in a footnote, a “Protestant 
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sect,” but the historic ecclesiastical or- 
ganization of the English people, the Ec- 
clesia Anglicana, which long before the 
Conquest, was a unifying force in Eng- 
lish social and political life. Even the ar- 
gument that it became Protestant under 
Elizabeth—an argument the fallacy of 
which it is easy to expose—does not ma- 
terially alter the fact of its unity and his- 
toric continuity. But writers like Dixon, 
Hutton and William Hunt are practically 
overlooked. Then, again, in the difficult 
matter of the royal divorce and the sep- 
aration from Rome we are referred main- 
ly to Froude, Hallam, Lingard, and 
Mackintosh—a quartette well calculated 
to confuse the mind of the reader! Oc- 
casionally, as in the question of Anne 
3oleyn’s guilt, editorial discussion in the 
light of modern knowledge brings the 
work up to date. The account of the 
reign of Edward VI. is decidedly inade- 
quate, and that of the compilation of the 
Prayer Book is ludicrous. 

The United States is ill treated, partly 
by neglect of important epochs, partly by 
gross partisanship. The bias against 
Great Britain which disfigures the pages 
of Bancroft and the writers of school his- 
tories is very marked. There is no fair 
account of the loyalists, and no adequate 
criticism of the “patriots.” It is unneces- 
sary to enlarge upon this point, because 
few American readers will turn from 
writers like Fiske to taste Hildreth piece- 
meal. Of course, the excellent work of 
the younger men is left out of the account 
for copyright reasons. There are limits 
to the plundering of other people’s 
brains. 

On the other hand there is much valu- 
able matter in “The Historians’ History.” 
This is usually found in the introductions 
and special contributions written by mod- 
ern scholars. The volumes upon Roman 
and Eastern history are perhaps the best. 
A number of German writers not easily 
accessible to English readers are cited 
here. The introduction written by Dr. 
Noldeke, of Strassburg, to the section 
dealing with the Arabs is an admirable 
piece of work. It deals with “The Scope 
and Influence of Arabic History,” and is 
a very important summary of the sub- 
ject. Other introductions are furnished 








by such scholars as Cheyne, for example, 




















but they form no integral part of the his- 
tory, and their presence hardly justifies 
the title of the work. In fact, such merits 
as it has emphasise rather than minimise 
its defects. As a universal history this 
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“Historians’ History,” with all its pre- 
tensions to use the very words of the best 
writers, bears no comparison whatever to 
such a scholarly undertaking as that, say, 
of Dr. Helmolt. Edward Fuller. 





FUR, FEATHERS AND INTELLECT* 


One of the most remarkable intellectual 
feats that Darwin ever saw an animal 
achieve, was the performance of a certain 
ape who learned to remove the handle of 
a feather-duster by unscrewing it, and 
to replace it by the reverse of that opera- 
tion. To the great naturalist this was 
a remarkable performance, because it in- 
volved not only intellection, but some sort 
of grasp of a mechanical principle. 

What a stupid observation it seems when 
compared, for example, with Mr. Long’s 
study of the characteristics of the fisher 
(Pennant’s Marten). This fisher has a way 
of eluding a human pursuer which should 
make Darwin’s feather-duster ape com- 
mit suicide in sheer humiliation, as some 
of Mr. Seton’s animals do when they 
become sufficiently disgusted with far- 
dels and proud man’s contumely. Hav- 
ing dined overmuch, the fisher is headed 
for a retreat wherein he may sleep off his 
gorge, when he discovers that he is being 
pursued by a man. He tries all sorts of 
Machiavellian ruses to baffle his enemy. 
No use. The villain still pursues him. 
Then he figures out the situation in this 
way: A little while before, he had been 
pursuing his prey, because he was 
hungry. Now the man is pursuing him 
because he is hungry. Ergo, the thing 
to do is to supply the man with a meal, 
thereby causing him to abandon the pur- 
suit. Having reached this conclusion, the 
fisher pulls down a deer, kills it, and 


*Northern Trails. By the Rev. William J. 
Long. Illustrated by Charles Copeland. Bos- 
ton: Ginn and Company. 

Animal Heroes. By* Ernest Thompson 


Seton. Illustrated by the author and Grace 
— Seton. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
ons. 


goes on his way rejoicing, assured that 
the hunter prefers venison to weasel 
meat. 

“Startling as was the explanation,” 
says Mr. Long (he had it from his In- 
dian guide, one of the “first-hand and 
accurate observers” he refers to in his 
preface), “there was a grain of reason 
in it, and I give it because I have none 
other to offer.” And he proceeds to 
bolster up the “explanation,” by declar- 
ing that afterwards he heard it from a 
Maine guide—‘“though more than ten 
years and two countries and many hun- 
dreds of miles separated the two occur- 
rences.”” 

It will, perhaps, be of passing interest 
to note that the fisher, though next to 
the largest of the weasel kind on this 
continent (the wolverine, only, is larger), 
is usually about two feet long, and feeds 
chiefly on frogs and small quadrupeds. 
Neither in Mr. Hornaday’s American 
Natural History, nor in the Royal Natu- 
ral History, nor in Dr. Coues’s elaborate 
description, in his Fur Bearing Animals, 
is it recorded that the fisher has ever 
been known to kill a deer. (The animal, 
by the way, does not catch fish, and’seems 
to have got its name from its cleverness 
and persistency in stealing fish-bait from 
traps.) 

These “Northern Trials” lead one 
through many other evidences of Mr. 
Long’s ability as a naturalist. There is 
a very elaborate biography of a wolf, for 
example, whose character (as the type of 
his species) is whitewashed ten times 
whiter that John S. C. Abbott whitened 
Napoleon’s. It was a white wolf, to be- 
gin with, too—and incidentally the un- 
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informed reader might easily infer that 
it represented a distinct species, whereas 
the “white wolf” is simply a colour vari- 
ation of the common grey, or timber 
wolf. One hundred and thirty odd pages 
are devoted to telling how “white” this 
wolf could be, and how clever he always 
was. Once when he was travelling with 
another older wolf towards a herd of 
caribou (both were wounded and starv- 
ing), he suddenly discovered that his 
companion was planning to make a meal 
of him. The “frightful flare in his green 
eyes” and the “horrible stare,” betrayed 
the cannibalistic intent of his companion, 
who was now “going crazy in his aw- 
ful hunger. Another moment and there 
would have been a terrible duel in the 
scrub; but as the wolves sprang to their 
feet and faced each other, some deep, un- 
known feeling stirred within them and 
they turned aside.” Just after that the 
cub caught a red squirrel, and here is 
what happened: “Slowly, warily the cub 
approached, with a friendly twist of his 
ears and head, till he laid the squirrel 
at the big wolf’s very nose, then drew 
back a step and lay with paws extended 
and tail thumping the leaves, watching 
till the tidbit was seized ravenously and 
crushed and bolted in a single mouthful. 
Next instant both wolves sprang to their 
feet and made their way out of the scrub 
together.” 

Although Mr. Seton used to be, and 
still is, a somewhat conspicuous exam- 
ple of the kind of “naturalist” now under 
discussion, it is but just to admit that 
he is in danger of being out-Heroded 
by Mr. Long. Still, Mr. Seton intro- 
duces us, even in his most recent book, 
to several animals who make Darwin’s 
feather-duster ape look rather silly. His 
chef-d’ceuvre in the present volume is 
the “chronicle” of a homing pigeon, 
named Arnaux. This story, says Mr. 
Seton, “is so nearly historical that sev- 
eral who knew the bird have supplied ad- 
ditional items of information”’—an in- 
dorsement which might seem the more 
dubious if it were any the less naive. A 
curious thing about the story, however, 
is the relatively small amount of correct 
information it contains about these really 
very remarkable birds. Mr. Seton may 
know a great deal about the homing 


pigeon, but he tells his reader little 
enough by means of this “chronicle” of 
Arnaux; while his obvious determination 
to be dramatic not only leads him to mis- 
represent the bird’s truly wonderful char- 
acteristics, but serves as well to make the 
story somewhat absurd in spots. “There 
is no creature with a finer sense of local- 
ity than a good homer,” says Mr. Seton, 
and again, when the frenzy is fairly upon 
him, “We have no means of looking into 
the pigeon’s mind; we may go wrong in 
conjuring up for it deep thoughts of love 
and welcome home; but we are safe in 
this, we cannot too strongly paint, we 
cannot too highly praise and glorify that 
wonderful God-implanted, mankind-fos- 
tered home-love that glows unquench- 
ably in this noble bird,” and so on. Now, 
perhaps, this is very fine writing, but as 
an apostrophe it is somewhat stultified 
by certain very clearly established facts 
of natural history in general, and about 
homing pigeons in particular. Homers 
are trained for their feats with much 
care and calculation. As soon as they 
have got full use of their wings, the 
younger birds join the older ones and the 
flock circle about within a few miles of 
their home, often flying so high—some- 
times several thousand feet above the 
earth—that they appear as mere specks 
in the sky. Even a week or so of this 
kind of trading will familiarise them 
with the lay of the land for a radius of 
many miles from their coop. A remark- 
able memory and very fine eyesight do 
the rest for the young homer. When 
he is released for his first homing flight 
of, say, twenty miles, he rises in broad 
spirals until he is high enough to com- 
mand the landscape, with which he is al- 
ready so familiar, and then he simply flies 
home by sight. If he has not seen, or 
does not remember the landscape, he does 
not come home; that is proved by the 
scores of birds that are lost every year 
in these homing tests. And his familiarity 
with the landscape is widened by in- 
creasing the length of his homing flights. 

Why does Mr. Seton get himself into 
such a fine frenzy over this “wonderful 
God-implanted, mankind-fostered home- 
love” in the homing pigeon? The same 
instinct is displayed, in greater or less 
degree, by many animals and probably 
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all of the birds. It is coming to be be- 
lieved that our common song birds re- 
turn year after year to the same locality, 
if not to the precise spot where they 
nested the year before. It is within my 
personal knowledge that a certain pair of 
house wrens have nested in the same 
bird-house for at least three successive 
years ; the identity of the male bird, at all 
events, is clearly established in this in- 
stance by the fact that he was tamed to 
take food from the hand the first year he 
occupied the house, and has promptly ac- 
cepted food in the same way upon his 
return each succeeding spring. That lit- 
tle wren spends the winters far to the 
south, perhaps in Central or even South 
America. Is his return to that identical 
nesting-place, year after year, any less 
remarkable than the homing pigeon’s re- 
turn over country with which he has be- 
come perfectly familiar? Mr. Seton 
would have us believe that a homing 
pigeon will return to land and to his 
home when he is released at sea, “two 
hundred and ten miles out of New York” 
(though, of course, that need not mean 
two hundred and ten miles from shore) 
and in a dense fog. That is not improb- 
able, provided the bird could fly high 
enough to see the land, and in this par- 
ticular instance could and actually did 
get above the fog. But if for any reason 
a pigeon released at sea cannot or does 


not rise high enough to make out the 
iand, he will return to the ship if that be 
still in sight. At least, so say the ex- 
perts. And this is a point that Mr. Seton 
does not make plain, so intent is he upon 
the “wonderful God-implanted, mankind- 
fostered home-love” notion. 

There are hundreds of authenticated 
instances of the return home from long 
distances of all kinds of domesticated ani- 
mals—horses, dogs, cows and even pigs. 
Hobbled horses have been known to 
make their way for miles, through en- 
tirely strange country, back to their 
stables. It is on record that cats have 
been “raced home,” just as homing 
pigeons are, but before Mr. Seton uses 
this idea for a story, it is to be hoped 
that he will hear Mr. Foy sing the song 
about how 


They dragged the river for the boy, 
But the cat came back. 


Perhaps all this doesn’t matter greatly 
so long as the reader is entertained, and 
the writer doesn’t care particularly about 
his reputation for veracity. Perhaps it 
matters a great deal that from these sto- 
ries lots of people, grown-ups as well as 
children, are getting radically wrong 
ideas about animals. And perhaps it is 
well enough, anyway, to stick to the 
truth when you declare you are going 
to do so. George Gladden. 





MISS GLASGOW’S 
“THE WHEEL OF LIFE” 


Miss Glasgow’s latest book does not be- 


For those of us to whom any novel, at 
all worth considering, is interesting not 
only for itself but as part of an important 
whole, a set of well-chosen chapter-heads 
at once begets a sense of confidence. Our 
best friends, in and out of fashion, have 
followed this pleasant custom ;it suggests 
leisure and ripeness. We are not to be 
raced through in a motor car; if the rest 
of the world be breathlessly scampering, 
we shall stroll along with an unhurried 
guide. 


*The Wheel of Life. By Ellen Glasgow. 
Doubleday, Page and Company, New York. 


lie the promise of its index. In “The 
Wheel of Life” she tells her story slowly, 
seriously. She has risked leaving her fa- 
miliar Southern field, with its facile 
charm and somewhat stereotyped pictur- 
esqueness, for a plunge into the arena of 
New York. In doing this she can no 
longer be matched against the writers of 
her own school, she boldly invites com- 
parison with all that is most skilful in 
contemporary American fiction. Not only 
that, her courage goes farther. While the 
novel of New York may, of course, be 
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more limited than the most provincial vil- 
lage tale, she specialises upon no isolated 
group. Confining herself neither to fi- 
nance, literature, fashion, sport nor in- 
trigue, she cuts out a cross-section of so- 
ciety, more or less including all of these. 
And, although each group of people is 
thoroughly explained, you never feel that 
she invites you to a cleverly managed 
peep-show. Back of her groupings, back 
| of her observation of detail, back of her 
story even, she has her idea, her feeling 
\about the whole of human life. Where, in 
“The Deliverance” and “The Battle 
Ground,” she agreeably and rather ex- 
ternally told a romantic story, she is now 
looking at existence in general, seeing it 
none the less keenly for her romantic bias, 
but observing, penetrating, digesting. 
What occupies her today is the larger 
meaning of things, expressed through 
whatever class of individuals she chooses 
as her medium. 

The result is interesting, promising, 
full of apparent contradictions. At a first 
glance “The Wheel of Life” appears less 
well written than her preceding books. 
More unequal it is, but for the reason that 
at times it rises to a higher plane. She 
frequently reaches a level of thought and 
expression upon which provincialisms 
loom up like misdemeanours. In more 
commonplace work, such relapses might 
pass unnoticed. It is because she has in a 
measure outgrown them that they here 
come in the nature of a shock. 

Her fast, fashionable New Yorkers 
rarely speak the language of their kind. 
It is quite in keeping when the young 
Virginia playwright recently come to 
town says, “Is that so?” but when Roger 
Adams, editor of a scholarly review, ut- 
ters the same ejaculation, you grow 
doubtful. When old Mr. Wilberforce, 
representative of mellow, bygone New 
York, uses it, you are pained. But when 
it repeatedly falls from the lips of Arnold 
Kemper, fashionable and cultivated man 
of the world—when he says “Is that so? 
then I suppose she lacks a sense of hu- 
mour.” When Gerty Bridewell describes 
Adams as the “brainiest” man she knows, 
you simply realize that Miss Glasgow has 
been too busy deciphering the souls of 
these people to give time to mastering 
their vocabulary. 


The real point of importance is that, in 
spite of this, you believe that she has had 
a glimpse of their souls (Alas! she is per- 
fectly capable of saying “glimpsed” !) 
You believe that they are the kind of peo- 
ple she means them to be, notwithstand- 
ing certain obvious blemishes. By the 
time that she tells you that Arnold Kem- 
per “Was not mental” you are sufficiently 
under her sway to endure this, along with 
her own invariable “so long as.” 

I have dwelt on these small things, 
rather to give force to the fact that her 
true sympathy and genuine insight hold 
their own, in defiance of superficial flaws. 
Since the author emotionally interprets 
New York through the medium of her 
own high sensitiveness, with a thousand 
lapses, her interpretation is after all 
truer (and how much more interest- 
ing!) than a dozen literal transcriptions 
of the life, seen only as a detached unit, 
divorced from humanity, past and fu- 
ture. 

Like many recent novelists, she aims 
at showing up the arid and starved ex- 
istence of pleasure seekers, the weary 
emptiness of their frivolous days, the ter- 
ror of ennui rattling up behind, the ach- 
ing melancholy of souls meant for better 
things, but not sufficiently courageous to 
choose another road. None of this is 
newer than the Book of Ecclesiastes, but 
the best fiction must always depend upon 
time-honoured themes freshly staged 
since these deal with life in general, and 
staging—treatment—is merely the influ- 
ence of any particular period upon the 
same human material. 

The fact that Miss Glasgow’s frivolous 
people do not stand isolated, but here and 
there show a trace of feeling, an appreci- 
ation of something they have missed, a 
gleam of sincere affection, rather empha- 
sizes than weakens the effect of their idle 
worthlessness, because it presents them, 
after all, in the light of human beings, 
not marionettes. 

Gerty Bridewell has an unworthy but 
perfectly genuine love for her inferior 
husband ; she also loves Laura Wilde in 
whom she trusts as the keeper of ideals 
which for herself she has quite relinquish- 
ed, in the struggle to outshine, out-dress, 
out-flirt the women upon whom Perry 
temporarily casts sheep’s eyes. Miss Glas- 

















gow here accomplishes the delicate feat 
of giving an unmistakable picture of the 
woman who is too good for the life she 
is leading, but by no means good enough 
to be happy in any other. 

Laura herself is the idealist led astray 
by a sudden spasm of greed for life, for 
emotion ; the unworldly woman who col- 
lapses instantly, lowering standards, los- 
ing her poise, her head, her heart, to the 
first charming pagan who subjects her 
to his accomplished love-making. 

The stage is crowded, overcrowded, 
with figures, and while certain characters 
and episodes (the playwright, the strug- 
gling girl-writer, even dear uncle Perci- 
val and the ghostly Angela) could be re- 
moved without leaving a conspicuous 
void, none of them is in the least stereo- 
typed. 

Miss Glasgow’s own comments are of 
that rare kind which, without triteness, 
continually point and ratify your own ob- 
servation. Never descending to mere 
smartness, she hits off a trait, a peculiar- 
ity, with the happiest phrase. Take Uncle 
Percival who “had a simple moonlike 
face, to which his baldness lent a decep- 
tive appearance of intellect,” or the 
worldly Mrs. Payne, whose “face was like 
an old and tattered comic mask which, 
though it has been flung aside as no long- 
er provocative of mirth, still carries upon 
its cheeks and eyebrows the smears of the 
rouge pot and the pencil.’”’ Those are neat, 
superficial bits, as befits their subject, but 
her text, her articles of faith are equal- 
ly well expressed, when she says of Adams 
“Too much Nature he had learnt during 
those months of mental apathy, is in its 
way quite as destructive as too littl— 
there must be a soul in desire to keep it 
alive, he understood at last, or the perish- 
ing body of it will decay for lack of vital 
flame.” 

Sharply contrasted with Adams’s seri- 
ous striving, is Arnold Kemper’s pagan 
view . “*Men were not born mo- 
nogamous’—it was a favourite cynicism 
of his, for he was inclined to throw upon 
nature the full burden of her responsi- 
bility.” 

In fact, when Miss Glasgow’s people 
speak for themselves, too often their 
choice of words leaves ydu highly scepti- 
cal. When she speaks for them, tells you 
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of their actions or the thoughts prompt- 
ing their actions, frequently you feel only 
admiration and conviction ; although even 
here she occasionally brings out a sen- 
tence that makes you shiver, such as... 
“He then remembered that he had never 
known intimately a woman of command- 
ing intellect.” It speaks worlds for the in- 
tellectual Laura’s personal charm that an 
estranged lover and reader do not, after 
that, leave her to pine unheeded in the old 
house in Gramercy Park. Perhaps, the 
reader would have done so, but for the 
perfection of Perry Bridewell, the fickle, 
epicurean husband “By nature designed 
for a lover, and it seemed, broadly view- 
ed, the merest accident of circumstances 
that he should tend toward variety rather 
than toward specialization.” Of this same 
Perry, the author delightfully tells that 
“To offer something to eat to the afflicted 
was the solitary form in which consola- 
tion appeared to him invested with solid- 
ity,” and “His features were so manifest- 
ly intended to wear a look of cheerful 
self-esteem, that his dejection, honest as 
it was, produced an effect of insincerity.” 

With the same felicity she touches ev- 
ery incidental character—Madame Alta, 
the prima donna—‘In the making of her 
the soul he recognised had dissolved into 
the senses ;and yet the accident of her one 
exquisite gift had conferred upon her the 
effect,if not the quality,of genius.”—Also 
“Though there was but one subject upon 
which he possessed the rudiments of 
knowledge, the fact that he could speak 
with authority in one department of life 
had conferred upon him a certain dignity 
of manner.” All of this is so brilliant with 
vision and insight that you gladly forget 
and forgive . .. portraits “in oils,” strag- 
gling episodes, superfluous characters and 
unequal work. If the manner be some- 
times journalistic, the thought shows no 
such taint. 

“The Wheel of Life” is a serious at- 
tempt. If it be only partially successful 
(as compared with the great works of all 
time), the quality of success is of the best, 
it is not cheap. The essentials are there. 
The story has been planned and carried 
out with nobility of purpose, moreover, 
it bears the promise of increasing power 
and development. 








Mary Moss. 





SOME RECENT VERSE 


i MID the welter and con- 

H fusion of current verse it 

is possible to detect sev- 

eral more or less persis- 

mtent characteristics, 

=awhich are not perhaps 

3 Svery startling in them- 

sheds, but which, taken together, point a 

rather vexatious moral. For one thing 

there is a growing preference for severe 

and elaborate types of poetic structure, 

with prescribed and immutable methods 

of treatment, such as drama and sonnet, 

particularly drama. Of course, excep- 

tions abound. There is no lack as yet of 

simple unpremeditated song, some of it 
of excellent quality. 


“Helen’s lips are drifting dust; 
Ilion is consumed with rust; 
All the galleons of Greece 


Drink the ocean’s dreamless peace.’”* 


But between the extremes there is vir- 
tually no middle ground; in spite of in- 
dividual exceptions the general drift is 
away from forms of verse which are at 
once free and comprehensive. For the 


most serious and significant manifesta- 


tions of the “new” poetry it is necessary 
to look elsewhere, to the precise outlines 
of Mr. Moody’s Promethean Trilogy or 
the formal modelling of Mr. Mifflin’s 
Sonnets. 

As regards the former sort of perform- 
ance, however, it would be a2 great mis- 
take to suppose the movement due to a 
sudden outbreak of dramatic genius. 
There is, to be sure, an increasing deal of 
poetry—and prose, too, for that matter— 
with theatrical ambitions ; it is surprising 
how much and on what unlikely themes. 
But the very quality in which the best of 
it is lacking, even Mr. Phillips’s not ex- 
cepted, is dramatic vitality. Just in the 
measure that it becomes presentable, it 
becomes also unpoetic and insignificant. 
While as for the pieces already referred 
to, which seem striving to express the 
deepest aspirations of the younger pocts, 
they are wholly of the closet and hardly 
pretend to dramatic coherence at all. With 


*Love Triumphant. By F. L. Knowles. 


Boston: Dana Estes and Company. 


their broken and disjointed dialogue, in- 
terspersed with songs, tirades, and solilo- 
quies, and decorated with scraps of .de- 
scription by way of mise en scéne, they 
are less like plays than hallucinations, the 
visionary effect of some vague state of 
feeling or trouble of mind, thoughts of the 
future possibly, but unconceived as yet 
or only stirring obscurely on the lap of 
time, without definite form or feature. 
While as for their style, though not infre- 
quently admirable as verse, it is wistful, 
rhapsodical, elegiac—in short, anything 
rather than dramatic. Such, as a whole, 
is Mr. Moody’s Fire-Bringer ;* and such, 
too, are Mr. MacKaye’s Fenris,¢ and Mr. 
Lodge’s Cain,t and Mr. Moore’s Rout of 
the Amazons,§ with their pale, impalpa- 
ble phantoms of the foreworld, their rid- 
dling airs, and their shrill, disquieting 
voices. Indeed, as far as all this kind of 
writing is concerned, it is drama, if at all, 
by prescription and formula, not by effect 
and conviction. 

Nor is the case very different with the 
sonneteers, though, perhaps, less obvious. 
Mr. Mifflin is far and away the best of 
them. In point of productiveness and 
workmanship he has few rivals in his own 
difficult and delicate manner of art. His 
recently published Collection,** including 
only a selection of his work, contains 
three hundred or more pieces of unusual 
merit—an extraordinary achievement for 
any poet whatever. But even in Mr. 
Mifflin’s case there is reason to suppose 
that the form has fully as much attrac- 
tion for him as the spirit. He is a deft and 
painstaking craftsman; but his genius is 
as pictorial as poetic. He is a “visualizer” 
and a “colourist”; and characteristically 
enough some of his happiest efforts are 
transcripts from paintings. 


*The Fire-Bringer. By W. V. Moody. 


Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 
+Fenris, the Wolf: a Tragedy. By Percy 
MacKaye. New York: The Macmillan Com 


pany. 
tCain: a drama. By G. C. Lodge. 
By T. Sturge 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 
§The Rout of the Amazons. 
Moore. London: Duckworth and Company. 
**Collected Sonnets. By Lloyd Mifflin. 
London: Henry Frowde. 
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“Great fleets of rivet-clouds intensely white, 

Sailing wind-harried ‘thwart the lowering sky; 

On the wild River where the islands lie, 

Long levels of insufferable light ; 

Cloud-shadows moving in portentous flight, 

Dimming the crimson of the steeps near by 

And glooming golden ridges crested high, 

As the dread pinions of Apollyon might; 

Weird slopes of tawny grasses all astir, 

As if some monster crept along the hill 

Covered with hide of panther-colored fur; 

While - the blustering air, grown bleak and 
chill— 

The only wraith of Summer lingering still— 

Floats the blown milkweed’s ermined gos- 
samer.” 


How good this is in its way; but why 
a sonnet? Is it not evident that Mr. 
Mifflin too, like his confréres, the drama- 
tists, is interested above all in the com- 
position, the definite and invariable con- 
stitution or pattern of the genre? And 
since the sonnet and the drama are of all 
forms of poetry the most rigid and ardu- 
ous, the conclusion appears equally curi- 
ous and inevitable; it is the problem, not 
the expression, to which their practition- 
ers are attached. 

But there is another matter. The 
great bulk of this poetical literature is 
insupportably dull. In itself there is noth- 
ing curious about this circumstance ; dull- 
ness is one of the commonest and most 
honest of literary failings. What makes 
it appear remarkable in this case, is the 
amount of excellent poetry embedded in 
the general rubbish. Out of every volume 
published there are usually some few brief 
verses worth preserving, if only a few. 
To read only such selected portions you 
would say that the writers were in a fair 
way to become poets; they seem to know 
good poetry and even to be able to secrete 
it in small quantities. One of the most 
notable and yet representative pieces in 
this respect is Mr. Moore’s Rout of the 
Amazons. It is full of exquisite pas- 
sages ; and yet, as a whole, it is, like most 
of this work, extremely slow reading. If 
it is at all prophetic, the poetry of the im- 
mediate future is likely to be anything 
but thrilling. 

Such, then, are the prominent char- 
acteristics of the current verse—careful, 
intelligent, meritorious workmanship ; oc- 
casional flashes of inspiration ; a prevail- 
ing effect of tedium or indifference; a 
general distrust of elastic and flexible 
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compositions, together with a marked 
preference for drama and sonnet. Such 
is the situation; and such, too, is just 
what might be expected of a poetry desti- 
tute of ideas. As long as our poets con- 
fine themselves to traditional sentiment, 
to what may fairly be called poetic com- 
monplace, and the forms which it has al- 
ready shaped for itself, they do very well. 
But as soon as they attempt to body forth 
an idea, the result is lamentable. Dr. van 
Dyke, for instance, has some reputation 
as a reflective poet, that is, as a poet of 
ideas. But Dr. Van Dyke, in the ex- 
ercise of his graceful pastime, has 
never yet got very far beyond the con- 
ventional and the obvious. Not but 
that the conventional and the ob- 
vious may be very desirable in their way ; 
they are, no doubt, eminently safe and 
comfortable. But with reference to the 
movement of the time they must be re- 
garded as irrelevant. In default of ideas 
there are two motives which serve, in 
varying proportions, as the theme of 
poetry. There is, first, a feeling of irk- 
someness and impatience with the exist- 
ing scheme of morality—that set of con- 
ceptions and interpretations which makes 
up the present sense of life—without au- 
dacity to discard the old or originality to 
construct a new; and as a result there is 
also a feeling of weakness, uneasiness, 
and depression, a desire to find relief from 
the weariness and solitude of self, to shift 
the burden of responsibility upon society 
or the constitution of things in general, 
or else to shirk it altogether, to the utter 
confusion of all moral values and es- 
timates whatever. 


“Let us go hence: the night is now at hand; 
The day is overworn, the birds all flown; 
And we have reaped the crops the gods have 

sown ; 

Despair and death; deep darkness o’er theland, 

Broods like an owl; we cannot understand 
Laughter or tears, for we have only known 
Surpassing vanity; vain things alone 

Have driven our perverse and aimless band. 


Let us go hence, somewhither strange and cold, 
To Hollow Lands where just men and unjust 
Find end of labour, where’s rest for the old, 

Freedom to all from love and fear and lust. 

Twine our torn hands! O pray the earth 

enfold 

Our life-sick hearts and turn them into dust.’’* 


*The Poems of Ernest Dowson. New 
York: John Lane. 
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In this state of vacillation and bewild- 
erment, with nothing in particular to ex- 
press, the poets have a single alternative. 
They must either keep silence or have 
recourse to something in the nature of a 
set task which will serve at once as an 
excuse for writing and as a substitute for 
the shaping and informing ideas which 
they lack. Hence the popularity of the 
drama and the sonnet; in the absence of 
subject matter they supply a perfectly 
definite problem or exercise with its own 
aims, requirements, and regulations. And 


what is even better, their organization 
is so elaborate and complete that they at 
least seem to mean something by virtue 
of their constitution alone; they create a 
kind of intellectual mirage, an illusion of 
design. And, hence, too, the final impres- 
sion of inanity worked by this poetry as a 
whole. It reflects insensibly the trouble 
and uncertainty out of which it has been 
precipitated. When the form that appear- 
ed so expressive is once challenged, it is 
found to be only spectral, a vain and un- 
substantial appearance signifying nothing. 
P. H. Frye. 





EDUCATION 


DISCIPLINE IN MODERN EDUCATION 


74 F education is the “total- 
Hity of formative experi- 
gence,” or the “recapitu- 
a lation of race history,” or 
a ‘preparation for com- 
a plete living,” or the “tra- 
S dition which each genera- 
tion passes on to its successor,” or “the 
drawing out of all the faculties,” or “the 
moulding of the perfect man” then there 
is absolutely nothing more to be said ex- 
cept by eloquent and tautologous profes- 
sors of pedagogy. For the purposes of ra- 
tional discussion, however, education is 
the selection and emphasis of certain lim- 
ited, and it may be, artificial, experiences 
in order that by repetition, study, and drill 
they may be organized into definite 
knowledge and aptitudes. And, except 
for avowedly rhetorical or sophistical 
ends, it is hardly permissible to speak of 
education at all without at once specify- 
ing what and whose education is meant. 
I intend, then, to discuss the existing dis- 
satisfaction with what is conventionally 
called general or liberal education as 
given in American high schools and col- 
leges. I shall deal only by implication 
with the problems of primary, technical, 
professional or university studies. These 





latter propose a relatively definite aim and 
their results are more directly and con- 
spicuously tested by life. They may, and 
doubtless do, fall far short of the ideal. 
But the unsettlement and dissatisfaction 
of the public mind with regard to them is 
insignificant in comparison with the ever- 
swelling volume of discussion and de- 
nunciation of secondary and collegiate 
education. The reasons for this are partly 
inherent in human nature and to be pass- 
ed over lightly here, partly peculiar to our 
time, and the theme of this inquiry. 

In the technical or professional school 
the nearness and definiteness of the goal 
is a potent stimulus. President Walker 
used to boast with truth that the students 
of the Institute of Technology took their 
work more seriously and were therefore 
better educated than the under-graduates 
of Harvard. And we all remember men 
who idled through college, but went to 
work in earnest when they entered the 
law or the medical school. There, as at 
West Point or on the athletic field, a man 
is more apt to take his measure, and is 
less liable to illusions as to what he might 
have accomplished. But the potentialities 
of general or liberal education appear so 
limitless in prospect or retrospect that 
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men will always be inclined to blame the 
curriculum or their teachers for their own 
shortcomings of the ideal. “There is 
much music in this little organ’’—if the 
teachers had only known how to play 
upon it instead of fretting it. A volume 
might be filled with variations on this 
theme by the ungrateful graduates not 
only of Harvard or Yale, but of Cam- 
bridge and Oxford from Bacon and 
Locke down to William Morris. 

But when all due allowance has been 
made for these illusions the indictment re- 
mains sufficiently formidable. An increas- 
ing number of thoughtful observers seri- 
ously believe that the net outcome of all 
our educational reforms, our multiplied 
apparatus and our magnified expenditure 
is a type of general education inferior to 
that given by the little old-fashioned col- 
leges of our fathers. 

This may be in part due to changed so- 
cial conditions. A large proportion of 
parents have no genuine faith in non-pro- 
fessional liberal education. They are at 
the most willing that their children should 
pass a few years in a pleasant atmosphere 
of culture and social opportunity before 
settling down to the serious business of 
life. And if the colleges are willing to 
cater to this demand there is little more to 
be said. 

But there is something to say regard- 
ing other more specific reasons why mod- 
ern college education fails to educate. 
Liberal education is taken less seriously 
than technical or professional training be- 
cause its professors cannot agree upon 
any clear or definite conception of its aims 
and methods. It is less effective because 
in consequence of this uncertainty of aim, 
and owing to the unsettlement of ele- 
mentary truths of common sense by mod- 
ern pedagogical theory, it is rarely pur- 
sued with the persistence and intensity of 
effort requisite for success in any under- 
taking. Whatever the defects of the older 
systems for which no one now has a good 
word they were not precisely these. We 
may roughly distinguish three great his- 
torical types or ideals of non-professional 
education in the past: the Greco-Roman 
rhetoric which dominated the schools of 
the Empire for at least five centuries, and 
the influence of which has hardly yet 
passed away in France; the scholastic 
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logic and disputations of the Middle Age; 
the renaissance ideal transmitted to us in 
a somewhat narrowed form through the 
classics and mathematics of the English 
universities and the old-fashioned Ameri- 
can college. The inadequacy of any one 
of these types for the needs of the twen- 
tieth century is too obvious for me to be 
suspected of advocating their reinstate- 
ment. But, nevertheless, despite the nar- 
rowness, or if you please the futility, of 
their content they all possess one common 
quality, the lack of which is the one fatal 
defect in the confused and transitional 
types of education that prevail today. 

They may have presented a ludicrously 
insufficient picture of the world. They 
hardly attempted the “harmonious devel- 
opment of all the faculties,” but they did 
propose to the student a definite compre- 
hensible aim. They required and called 
forth sustained and strenuous effort for 
its attainment, and success was sharply 
tested and measured not so much by the 
amount of information temporarily mem- 
orized from day to day as by the finally 
acquired ability to do something. 

To extemporize a brilliant swasoria 
urging Cicero to deprecate the wrath of 
Antony; to debate in mood and figure 
the compatibility of the Trinity with Uni- 
versalia post rem; to compose a good 
copy of Greek iambics or Ciceronian prose 
—these are achievements which the mod- 
ern man will not value very highly. Yet 
the least of them presupposes the mastery 
of a considerable body of knowledge, and 
what is more, the acquisition by prolong- 
éd and strenuous drill of the power to use 
this knowledge under high pressure for a 
definite end. This is far more than can be 
said of the process of collecting “credits” 
in whatever number of disconnected 
“courses” may be prescribed for the de- 
sired degree, which is the only definable 
ideal proposed to the student of today. 

The change had to come. It was neces- 
sary to substitute a real modern content of 
knowledge for the fantastic or super- 
seded matter of the older systems. And 
in the controversies that accompanied the 
reform it was inevitable that attention 
should be fixed on the alleged intrinsic, 
rather than on the tested disciplinary val- 
ues of the subjects proposed to be taught. 
But the temporary and transitional out- 
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In this state of vacillation and bewild- 
erment, with nothing in particular to ex- 
press, the poets have a single alternative. 
They must either keep silence or have 
recourse to something in the nature of a 
set task which will serve at once as an 
excuse for writing and as a substitute for 
the shaping and informing ideas which 
they lack. Hence the popularity of the 
drama and the sonnet; in the absence of 
subject matter they supply a_ perfectly 
definite problem or exercise with its own 
aims, requirements, and regulations. And 


what is even better, their organization 
is so elaborate and complete that they at 
least seem to mean something by virtue 
of their constitution alone; they create a 
kind of intellectual mirage, an illusion of 
design. And, hence, too, the final impres- 
sion of inanity worked by this poetry as a 
whole. It reflects insensibly the trouble 
and uncertainty out of which it has been 
precipitated. When the form that appear- 
ed so expressive is once challenged, it is 
found to be only spectral, a vain and un- 
substantial appearance signifying nothing. 
P. H. Frye. 


EDUCATION 


DISCIPLINE IN MODERN EDUCATION 


fa F education is the “total- 

Hity of formative experi- 

Mience,” or the “recapitu- 

g lation of race history,” or 

a ‘preparation for com- 

# plete living,” or the “tra- 

= S dition which each genera- 
tion passes on to its successor,” or “the 
drawing out of all the faculties,” or “the 
moulding of the perfect man” then there 
is absolutely nothing more to be said ex- 
cept by eloquent and tautologous profes- 
sors of pedagogy. For the purposes of ra- 
tional discussion, however, education is 
the selection and emphasis of certain lim- 
ited, and it may be, artificial, experiences 
in order that by repetition, study, and drill 
they may be organized into definite 
knowledge and aptitudes. And, except 
for avowedly rhetorical or sophistical 
ends, it is hardly permissible to speak of 
education at all without at once specify- 
ing what and whose education is meant. 
I intend, then, to discuss the existing dis- 
satisfaction with what is conventionally 
called general or liberal education as 
given in American high schools and col- 
leges. I shall deal only by implication 
with the problems of primary, technical, 
professional or university studies. These 


latter propose a relatively definite aim and 
their results are more directly and con- 
spicuously tested by life. They may, and 
doubtless do, fall far short of the ideal. 
But the unsettlement and dissatisfaction 
of the public mind with regard to them is 
insignificant in comparison with the ever- 
swelling volume of discussion and de- 
nunciation of secondary and collegiate 
education. The reasons for this are partly 
inherent in human nature and to be pass- 
ed over lightly here, partly peculiar to our 
time, and the theme of this inquiry. 

In the technical or professional school 
the nearness and definiteness of the goal 
is a potent stimulus. President Walker 
used to boast with truth that the students 
of the Institute of Technology took their 
work more seriously and were therefore 
better educated than the under-graduates 
of Harvard. And we all remember men 
who idled through college, but went to 
work in earnest when they entered the 
law or the medical school. There, as at 
West Point or on the athletic field, a man 
is more apt to take his measure, and is 
less liable to illusions as to what he might 
have accomplished. But the potentialities 
of general or liberal education appear so 
limitless in prospect or retrospect that 

















men will always be inclined to blame the 
curriculum or their teachers for their own 
shortcomings of the ideal. “There is 
much music in this little organ”—if the 
teachers had only known how to play 
upon it instead of fretting it. A volume 
‘might be filled with variations on this 
theme by the ungrateful graduates not 
only of Harvard or Yale, but of Cam- 
bridge and Oxford from Bacon and 
Locke down to William Morris. 

But when all due aliowance has been 
made for these illusions the indictment re- 
mains sufficiently formidable. An increas- 
ing number of thoughtful observers seri- 
ously believe that the net outcome of all 
our educational reforms, our multiplied 
apparatus and our magnified expenditure 
is a type of general education inferior to 
that given by the little old-fashioned col- 
leges of our fathers. 

This may be in part due to changed so- 
cial conditions. A large proportion of 
parents have no genuine faith in non-pro- 
fessional liberal education. They are at 
the most willing that their children should 
pass a few years in a pleasant atmosphere 
of culture and social opportunity before 
settling down to the serious business of 
life. And if the colleges are willing to 
cater to this demand there is little more to 
be said. 

But there is something to say regard- 
ing other more specific reasons why mod- 
ern college education fails to educate. 
Liberal education is taken less seriously 
than technical or professional training be- 
cause its professors cannot agree upon 
any clear or definite conception of its aims 
and methods. It is less effective because 
in consequence of this uncertainty of aim, 
and owing to the unsettlement of ele- 
mentary truths of common sense by mod- 
ern pedagogical theory, it is rarely pur- 
sued with the persistence and intensity of 
effort requisite for success in any under- 
taking. Whatever the defects of the older 
systems for which no one now has a good 
word they were not precisely these. We 
may roughly distinguish three great his- 
torical types or ideals of non-professional 
education in the past: the Greco-Roman 
rhetoric which dominated the schools of 
the Empire for at least five centuries, and 
the influence of which has hardly yet 
passed away in France; the scholastic 
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logic and disputations of the Middle Age; 
the renaissance ideal transmitted to us in 
a somewhat narrowed form through the 
classics and mathematics of the English 
universities and the old-fashioned Ameri- 
can college. The inadequacy of any one 
of these types for the needs of the twen- 
tieth century is too obvious for me to be 
suspected of advocating their reinstate- 
ment. But, nevertheless, despite the nar- 
rowness, or if you please the futility, of 
their content they all possess one common 
quality, the lack of which is the one fatal 
defect in the confused and transitional 
types of education that prevail today. 

They may have presented a ludicrously 
insufficient picture of the world. They 
hardly attempted the “harmonious devel- 
opment of all the faculties,” but they did 
propose to the student a definite compre- 
hensible aim. They required and called 
forth sustained and strenuous effort for 
its attainment, and success was sharply 
tested and measured not so much by the 
amount of information temporarily mem- 
orized from day to day as by the finally 
acquired ability to do something. 

To extemporize a brilliant suasoria 
urging Cicero to deprecate the wrath of 
Antony; to debate in mood and figure 
the compatibility of the Trinity with Uni- 
versalia post rem; to compose a good 
copy of Greek iambics or Ciceronian prose 
—these are achievements which the mod- 
ern man will not value very highly. Yet 
the least of them presupposes the mastery 
of a considerable body of knowledge, and 
what is more, the acquisition by prolong- 
éd and strenuous drill of the power to use 
this knowledge under high pressure for a 
definite end. This is far more than can be 
said of the process of collecting “credits” 
in whatever number of disconnected 
“courses” may be prescribed for the de- 
sired degree, which is the only definable 
ideal proposed to the student of today. 

The change had to come. It was neces- 
sary to substitute a real modern content of 
knowledge for the fantastic or super- 
seded matter of the older systems. And 
in the controversies that accompanied the 
reform it was inevitable that attention 
should be fixed on the alleged intrinsic, 
rather than on the tested disciplinary val- 
ues of the subjects proposed to be taught. 
But the temporary and transitional out- 
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come is that for the rhetorical, the schol- 
astic, the classical ideal of education we 
have substituted what is in effect the 
worst of all—the encyclopzedic—the edu- 
cation of Flaubert’s Bouvard and Pécu- 
chet, which leaves its victims in George 
Eliot’s phrase “dizzy with indigestion of 
recent science and philosophy.” Every 
specialty rightly represented in the uni- 
versity urges its claim to an equal place 
in the college, the high school, and the 
kindergarten. A Harvard professor of 
pedagogy gravely laments that “he 
knows of no high school in which the his- 
tory of education is taught as a distinct 
subject,” which is as if he should regret 
that no kindergarten offers lectures on 
“what a mother ought to know.” 

The modern tendency to neglect dis- 
ciplinary values in the quest for a more 
useful and entertaining content culmin- 
ates in the theory of education propound- 
ed in Mr. Lester Ward’s “Dynamic Soci- 
ology.” Mr. Ward’s educational ideal (1 
do not profess to quote verbatim) is the 
direct impartment of the maximum 
amount of useful knowledge in plain and 
easily remembered propositions—no time 
is to be wasted on logical subtleties, philo- 
logical niceties, or in the “rediscovery” 
of known truth by the slow and painful 
processes of the laboratory. f 

Of course, the idea and the word dis- 
cipline are not wholly ignored by such 
writers. They affirm that discipline can 
be obtained from “useful” as well as from 
“useless” studies—which is true. They 
assert that utility is of more importance 
than discipline—which is doubtful. They 
claim that all studies are of equal educa- 
tional and disciplinary value—which is 
patently false. And they achieve easy 
victories over superstitious advocates of 
the classics who attribute some talismanic 
virtue to the mere vocables of Greek and 
Latin. But in all such controversies the 
main point is missed. It would doubtless 
be an absurdity and a serious impairment 
of our national culture to reduce Greek 
and Latin to the place now held by San- 
scrit and Gothic in our colleges. And the 
teachers of the classics in defense of the 
Sparta which has fallen to their lot natur- 
ally protest against such a consummation. 
But as citizens and intelligent men they 
are far more interested in the larger ques- 





tion of which this is an accidental aspect. 
The practical effect of the encyclopedic 
ideal, and the instruction of large elective 
classes by popular lectures is the abolition 
in the mind of the average under-gradu- 
ate of the very conception of drill and dis- 
cipline, or of exact, systematized and test- 
ed knowledge. And, as if this were not 
enough, the new pedagogy is at hand to 
tell him that the pill of knowledge must 
always be sugar-coated, that voluntary at- 
tention is always preferable to involun- 
tary, that “correlation” (blessed name) 
is achieved by fanciful and emotional as 
well as by logical and causal associations, 
that all subjects are born free and equal, 
that we should “study what we most af- 
fect,” that the child’s will must not be 
broken, and the memorizing of facts and 
competitive examinations are exploded 
medievalisms—all of which is half true in 
a sense, and wholly false in the sense in 
which it will be inevitably understood 
and applied. Plato’s saying “teach the 
young through play,” as interpreted by 
the disciples of Rousseau and Pestalozzi, 
is supposed to have abrogated the law 
that there is no royal road to knowledge. 
That sturdy reactionary Joseph de Mais- 
tre provided a far safer practical rule 
when he said: “There are no easy meth- 
ods to learn difficult things. The only 
method is to sport one’s oak, say one is 
not at home and work.” Nov: the studies 
which the “up-to-date” under-graduate 
increasingly elects are the most difficult of 
all, as Plato said, and only seem easy be- 
cause they are taught by easy-going 
methods. 

There are many classifications of the 
sciences current among philosophers, but 
the fundamental distinction of studies in 
practical education is that between those 
in which the students are pulled up short 
by definite tests, and either know or don’t 
know, and know that they don’t know, 
and those in which it is possible to 
drift along in a haze of half knowledge or 
false conceit of knowledge. The first ef- 
fect of recent educational reform has been 
to increase enormously the preponderance 
of the second type of studies. The aboli- 
tion of required classics has not strength- 
ened exact science or mathematics. It 
has multiplied informational and disquisi- 
tional lecture-reading and ¢ssay-writing 
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courses in “literature,” history and the 
least definite of the mental and moral sci- 
ences. The matter of such courses may be 
supremely interesting and modern. Its 
presentation may demand more talent in 
the instructor than the old-fashioned reci- 
tation in classics and mathematics. But 
they do not educate, they do not discip- 
line. They do not compel the student to 
think precisely and consecutively within 
definite limits. They are rarely under the 
elective system interdependent and pro- 
gressive. They muddle the average mind 
with cloudy precipitates that fail to crys- 
tallise into solid acquisition. They 
are essentially information and entertain- 
ment—information such as an encyclo- 
pedia will furnish, entertainment that 
may as well be obtained from a lyceum 
lecture or the perusal of the magazines. 
They are a kind of intellectual activity ; 
but they are that kind of which Goethe 
says “All unconditioned or. unlimited ac- 
tivity makes at last bankrupt.” And the 
end of an education picked up by brows- 
ing among the unlimited electives of a 
modern university is bankruptcy of the 
memory and the reasoning powers. 
Never was such provision made for the 
study of history and literature as today. 
Every epoch and every minor poet has a 
special “course,” and what a _ hardier 
breed of students took for arm chair even- 
ing reading has become the “work” of 
morning hours. “But the result is a 
generation whose minds are singularly 
wanting in true historical back-ground 
and horizon, and who care for no 
literature earlier than Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Never has there been so much 
canvassing of large ethical, social and 
economic ideas, and never have under- 
graduates been less capable of apprehend- 
ing a distinction, keeping to a point, de- 
tecting an equivocation, or using with- 
out abusing the vocabulary of abstrac- 
tion. They attempt the philosophical, 
economic or sociological interpretation of 
history with no tested knowledge of 
economic first principles or fundamental 
historical facts. They compare literatures 
and formulate philosophies of literary 
criticism, though they could not pass an 
elementary examination on the facts of 
any literature, and have never read and 
interpreted line by line under cross-ex- 


amination any text more difficult than a 
novel or a ballad. They are encouraged 
to dogmatize or sentimentalize about the 
difficult and equivocal abstractions of 
ethics and sociology before they have 
submitted themselves to any severe train- 
ing in the necessary propzdeutic discip- 
lines, or acquired through drill in simpler 
and more exact subjects some concep- 
tion of the relations of language to 
thought and of fact to generalization. 
And so instead of planting the seeds of 
true Socratic knowledge able to render an 
account of itself, our teaching too often 
at the best sows Adonis gardens that 
bloom prettily for a day, and at the worst 
instead of reasoned opinions what Ruskin 
calls “venomous herbage of wind-blown 
surmise.” 

The signs of a salutary reaction are be- 
ginning to manifest themselves from 
quarters where we might least expect 
them—from Harvard deans, and from 
professors of English. The evils we be- 
lieve are only temporary and transitional, 
due to excess of reformatory zeal and the 
exaggeration of theories that contained a 
core of truth. I have no educational nos- 
trum or panacea to propose. The remedy 
lies in the gradual recognition by the in- 
telligent public of certain simple truths of 
common sense which we had forgotten in 
the first intoxication of expansion and in- 
novation. In our eager contemplation of 
the vast potentialities of modern culture 
we have forgotten that the education of 
the school room by the inherent limita- 
tions of the human mind is and must re- 
main for most of us a narrow and partial 
thing. We have overlooked the fact that 
the enormous multiplication of interesting 
and disconnected impressions that solicit 
the attention and confuse the memory of 
the modern youth make it more and not 
less necessary that the school should in- 
sist upon selection, concentration, discip- 
line and drill. 

We must renounce the superstititon 
that it is possible or desirable or even ad- 
missible to study in the high school or 
college a little of everything about which 
it would be pleasant to know something. 
We need not reject the part of truth in the 
elective system in order to qualify its ex- 
aggerations. We need not wait till we 
are all agreed upon one ideal prescribed 
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curriculum for everybody. We need only 
recognise that any one of half a dozen 
types of reasonably progressive consecu- 
tive coherent and limited groups of stud- 
ies, real knowledge in which is to be test- 
ed at the end and as a whole as well as 
from time to time, is infinitely preferable 
to the parody of education whose only 
principle is the numerical summation of 
“credits” collected from the void and 
formless ittfinite of the knowable at the 
student’s caprice. We need not imi- 
tate the English abuse of the com- 
petitive system in order to perceive 
that some form of final examination 


is the only possible guaranty of real 
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accomplishment. We need not pro- 
scribe “sociology” or “general literature” 
or other vague and ambitious subjects. 
We need only insist, as Plato did, that no 
one shall meddle with them without due 
and tested preparation. We need not af- 
firm that no one can obtain the education 
of a gentleman without “wasting” four 
years on non-professional studies. But 
we may and must demand that whatever 
time our young men can afford to devote 
to general and liberal education should be 
as systematically and strenuously em- 
ployed as the years spent in technical or 
professional training. 


Paul Shorey. 





REVIEWS 


BLACKMAR’S SOCIOLOGY.* 


The production of a satisfactory text book 
on sociology is a matter of peculiar difficulty. 
Whatever may be the claims of this subject 
to scientificrank, and however great may have 
been its advance in the past ten years, the fact 
remains that no general consensus of opinion 
prevails as yet with regard to a large body of 
its principles. An educational writer on one 
of the more exact sciences, chemistry or 
physics for example, has to deal with a rela- 
tively well defined and coherent mass of mate- 
rials. His task is chiefly one of compression, 
arrangement and illustration. In sociology 
the difficulty is immensely -greater; the field is 
well nigh boundless and in part unbounded, 
while in addition to the purely pedagogical 
side of the work there must be a great deal of 
rejection, reconstruction, and reconciliation of 
diverse weak and clashing elements of the “be- 
coming science.” Otherwise a hopeless and 
confusing eclecticism will result. 

Without a proper appreciation of the above 
mentioned difficulties no fair judgment of any 
performance in this field is possible. More- 
over, the number of general sociological text- 
books is extremely limited. With only one 
exception of importance the few that have ap- 
peared in English prior to Mr. Blackmar’s 
Elements are in the nature of popularisations 
by great leaders and theorists of doctrines 
which they had previously set forth at im- 
possible length in treatises bristling with tech- 
nicalities. As controversialists these writers 
necessarily presented rather one-sided views 
of many questions—a defect of particularly 
grave character in the present state of the 
science. The one exception referred to is Mr. 
Arthur Fairbanks’ Introduction to Sociology 


*The Elements of Sociology. By Frank W. Black- 
mar. New York: The Macmillan Company. (Citi- 
zen’s Library of Economics, Politics, and Sociology). 
454 Pp. 





(Scribners, 1st ed. 1896; 3rd ed. 1903), with 
which the work before us may fairly be com- 
pared. 

In general it may be said that Mr. Blackmar 
has made effective use of the new sources of 
material and new developments of theory that 
have become available since the publication of 
Mr. Fairbanks’ book. He has also introduced 
a series of chapters on Social Pathology 
(Bk. V), dealing with The Nature of Social 
Pathology, Charities and Charity Organiza- 
tion, Poverty, Its Causes and Remedies, Crime 
and Its Punishment, Social Degeneration, and 
The Public Administration of Charitable and 
Correctional Affairs. This is distinctly the 
best portion of his work. Of course ex- 
igencies of space require Mr. Blackmar to deal 
briefly with these questions, but he has not 
been too brief. The general result impresses 
the reader with the wisdom of his attempt to 
handle these topics succinctly and_ sys- 
tematically in subordination to the broader 
subject of the work as a whole. Book VI, on 
Methods of Social Investigation, is another 
new feature that teachers will welcome most 
heartily, although it might well have been sup- 
plemented by an extended list of topics suit- 
able for investigation by students. The two 
chapters on the history of sociology are also 
useful, but rather too condensed for class-room 
purposes. 

While possessing these distinct advantages, 
Mr. Blackmar’s text is inferior to Mr. Fair- 
banks’ earlier work in precision of statement 
and arrangement of materials. Vague phrases, 
such as “the old régime,” “little by little,” 
“gradually and almost imperceptibly,” “there 
came a time,” and others of similar character, 
are more in evidence than seems warrantable 
even after all due allowance is made for the 
present unsettled condition of sociological 
study. Moreover, many pages of Mr. Black- 
mar’s book are marred by English not merely 
faulty, but incorrigibly and persistently so to 








such an extent that the sense may be recovered 
only with difficulty. Certain topics, as e¢. g., 
moral and esthetic activities, including the 
social effects of music (p. 80), luxury (p. 162), 
and speculation (p. 174), are dealt with per- 
haps as fully as their importance to the gen- 
eral subject allows, but art critics and econ- 
omists will hardly find Mr. Blackmar’s dis- 
cussion adequate. Remembering the general 
recognition by sociologists of the relativity of 
various religious beliefs to the general social 
conditions of which they form a part, the ref- 
erence on p. 166 to the “hydra of paganism” 
seems rather unfortunate. On the whole, how- 
ever, Mr. Blackmar’s statement of the condi- 
tions of social progress and the possibilities 
of successful social reform seems very careful 
and well balanced. One exception might be 
made as regards the following suggestions for 
limitations upon the right to contract marriage: 
“That no persons shall be permitted to marry 
who have not sound minds, thus excluding the 
insane and the imbecile; that persons shall 
have health certificates stating that they are 
not afflicted with certain hereditary diseases ; 
that persons shall not receive marriage certifi- 
cates who have not attended certain courses 
of lectures on physiology and hygiene, the 
lectures being provided for in each county by 
the properly constituted atithorities, either in 
regular or special evening schools; that persons 
having no assurance of means of support shall 
not be granted marriage certificates; and that 
a system of registration be kept in every 
county in which all residents shall be reg- 
istered, said registration including statistics 
of age, birth, occupation, ancestry, etc.” 
Were it not for the “kings-ex” which Mr. 
Blackmar uses in referring to these sugges- 
tions as an “ideal system which might be 
gradually approximated,” and his careful codi- 
cil, “if they could be satisfactorily enforced,” 
one might be tempted to criticise his fourth 
point rather severely and possibly to smile over 


the third. 
Robert C. Brooks. 


A HANDBOOK OF GREEK AND RO- 
MAN SCULPTURE.* 


The title page of this book informs us that 
the work was prepared as a companion to a 
collection of reproductions of Greek and 
Roman sculpture known as the University 
Prints. These consist of five hundred plates 
which, with the forty-five supplementary text 
illustrations, give the most important remains 
of Greek and Roman sculpture. It is evident 
that the author intended to make his book a 
general introduction to the study of the monu- 
ments which would be of service either in a 
museum, in the presence of the monuments 
themselves, or when the student is limited to 
pictorial reproductions. This object has cer- 
tainly been attained, and it is gratifying to 
write that the book is what its title declares, 
a handbook, and not an elaborate treatise 


*A Handbook of Greek and Reman Sculpture. By 
— von Mach. Boston: Bureau of University 
Travel. 
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which would be a hindrance rather than an 
aid to the student and traveller. The general 
plan of the book is that of Helbig’s Guide to 
the Collections of Classical Antiquities in 
Rome, for the material is arranged in the form 
of brief descriptions of the various plates, which 
are given in numerical order, so that the 
reader has somewhat the sensation of being 
conducted through a gallery of sculpture and 
of enjoying a peripatetic lecture as he studies 
the illustrations in their appropriate classifica- 
tion. These brief essays, varying from a half 
to seven pages in length, are introduced by 
outline descriptions of the monuments, with 
details as to their prominence, present loca- 
tion, and the bibliography. So much for the 
general plan. The book is arranged in eleven 
parts, which are groupings determined by the 
historical development of Greek and Roman 
art. Thus the first part is assigned to the 
Mycenean age, the second to archaic sculp- 
ture, then follow the transitional period, the 
fifth century, the fourth century, the Hellen- 
istic period and Greco-Roman sculpture. In 
the remaining five parts we have a treatment of 
Etruscan and Roman national sculpture, and 
brief chapters on bas reliefs, portraits and 
heads. he book closes with a useful ap- 
pendix, containing an enumeration of the 
plates according to number and place, a chrono- 
logical list of important artists and a full bibli- 
ography. The impression made by the book 
is satisfactory, and it will undoubtedly be 
of ‘service, especially to the beginner in 
the study of classic art. The advanced stu- 
dent may think it unnecessary to define akro- 
teria, herm, and to differentiate archaic and 
archaistic, ‘but such information is useful 
in a book of this kind. Mr. von Mach 
shows a thorough knowledge of his subject, 
and there is a pleasing independence of view, 
although the Foose of the great teachers is 
plainly seen. Among these Professor Furt- 
wangler holds an important place, and his 
theories have been quite generally accepted by 
the author. Friends of Roman art, whose 
number has been increasing of late, will not 
sympathise with Mr. von Mach’s entire dis- 
approval of Wickhoff’s views. -In fact, Roman 
art, both in space and general treatment, fares 
very poorly in this book. It is interesting to 
note, however, that the frontispiece is one of 
the beautiful reliefs of the Ara Pacis, rec- 
ognised as the work of these despised Roman 
artists of whom it is said that “in spite of 
their technical skill, when it came to a knowl- 
edge of principles they stood where the first 
Greeks had stood.” Before writing his de- 
scription of this famous altar (p. 372), our 
author should have looked over recent litera- 
ture on the subject, for he seems to be ig- 
norant of the excavations of 1904, and his 
statements are therefore incorrect and incom- 
plete. There are a number of typographical 
errors, such as “nobility” for “mobility,” p. 29; 
“Virinal” for “Quirinal,” p. 118; “Noticie” for 
“Notizie,” p. 214; “inserptions” for “inscrip- 
tions.” The following mistakes are unpardon- 
able—“‘Hadrian’s Villa on the Tiber,” which 
is evidently an ignorant modification of Hel- 
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big’s “Hadrian’s Tiburtine Villa;” the “Con- 
quest of Campagna’”’ for ‘ ‘Conquest _ Cam- 
pania,” and finally the misspeling of “Bon com- 
pagni”—given ee “Boncampagni ;”” 
of “Aigisthos” “Aigistheus,” “Mausoleion” 
as “Maussolleion” and “Mausolos” as 
“Maussollos.” The Greek orthography has 
been followed quite consistently, but why Mr. 
von Mach should write “papyros” and “dis- 
cus” it is difficult to say. 

James C. Egbert. 


LINDSAY’S PLAUTUS.* 


This critical edition of Plautus, which forms 
part of the Scriptorum Classicorum Bibliotheca 
Oxoniensis, is a companion to those of G6tz and 
Scholl and of Leo, and is easily the superior of 
either of these in typography and in general 
attractiveness. The critical apparatus is called 
brief, but it is quite adequate, giving as it does 
not only the important variant readings, but a 
sufficient number of conjectures, while it is 
superior both to the edition of Gétz and 


Sch6ll and that of Leo in recording differences 
in orthography. The list of sigla, or desig- 


nations of the manuscripts, is considerably 
more elaborate than that of previous editions 
in the way of giving the readings of the arche- 
types of the various Palatine codices, as well 
as of the proarchetype of the family as a whole. 
In this way the relations of the various manu- 


Scripts to one another are made very clear. 
The text is less conservative than that of the 


final edition of Gétz and Schdll, who have 
practically banished conjectures, but somewhat 
more so than that of Leo. On the whole, the 
editor seems to have shown excellent judgment 
in this respect. The number of passages 
branded as hopelessly corrupt is gratifyingly 
small, quite as small as is consistent with the 
aims of a really critical edition. As might be 
expected from the work of the editor in other 
fields, questions of orthography receive caréful 


consideration, and in this respect the edition 
marks an advance on its predecessors. His 
own conjectures Professor Lindsay has often 
confined to his critical apparatus, although in 
some cases he admits them into his text. It is 
not easy to see what principle is followed here, 
for some of the former are as good as some 
of the latter. Contrary to the usual practice 
in such editions, and in editions of Plautus in 

*T. Macci Plauti Comeediew. Recognovit brevique 
adnotatione critica instruxit W. M. in Uni- 
versitate Andriana Litterarum Humaniorum Profes- 
sor. Tomus I, Amphitruo—Mercator; Tomus II, Miles 
Gloriosus—Vidularia, Fragmenta. Oxonii , e Typo- 
gapheo C larendoniano, Londini et Novi Eboraci apud 
Henricum Frowde. 


Lindsay, 
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general, the metrical ictus is not marked in the 
text, except where some peculiarity is noted, 
such as hiatus, archaic quantity, and the like. 
This improves the appearance of the page, and 
for those who would use such an edition as this 
has no disadvantage, especially since full met- 
rical tables appear at the end of each volume. 
In these there are many evidences of inde- 
pendent work, and in not a few cases the more 
complicated metrical schemes have been con- 
siderably simplified. 

The work throughout shows the hand of the 
well-trained, independent scholar, and while 
one may sometimes differ with his conclusions, 
one must always recognise that they are based 
on a thorough acquaintance with his author 
from every side, as well as with the language 
and versification of early Latin in general. 


John C. Rolfe. 
MASTERPIECES AND HISTORY* 


A month ago I had the chance to make in 
these columns some remarks on _ present 
methods of dealing with the study of English 
Literature. The chief thing then noted was the 
difference between the official method (as we 
may call it) of studying a number of master- 
pieces, and the old method, now revived, of 
studying a history full of (objurgated) names 
and dates. At the time of writing that article 
I had not seen the recent book by Professor 
Gayley and Mr. Young, although it had been 
already issued. But as it offers some inter- 
esting points for mention it may be taken up 
now. 

This book includes an introduction to the 
study of poetry, the poetical masterpieces of 
the College Entrance Requirements with some 
others, historical introductions to them, mak- 
ing a sort of history of English poetry, and 
notes to the selections. Everything may be 
readily pronounced excellent: many of the 
ideas stated or implied are debatable (as 
will appear) but everything is well and care- 
fully done. It is a book that any student of 
literature will find useful. 

As may have been inferred, the book seeks 
to obtain the advantages of both the methods 
noted above. Professor Gayley is quite clear 
that neither method alone will do. He speaks 
of the official method when he comments on 
students who “displayed commendable fa- 
miliarity with The Ancient Mariner, or Ly- 
cidas, the Elegy in a Country Churchyard or 
The Rape of the Lock, but had not the vaguest 
idea of the lives or periods of the respective 
authors. Burns, Wordsworth, Milton, Pope, 
Chaucer, and Spenser might all have been 
contemporaries in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century, for all the rising generation 
cared.” He speaks of the study of literary 


*Thee Principles and Progress of English gy 
With Representative Masterpieces peg Notes 
Charles Mills Gayley and Clement C. Young. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 
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history when he says: “But it must be remem- 
bered that text-book information about authors 
or masterpieces, if unaccompanied by acquaint- 
ance with the works themselves, is worth 
little to the learner.” 

This work obviously seeks to combine the 
two methods and get the advantages of both. 
In this effort I cannot think it successful. It 
does something; its chronological tables and 
its introductions and historical summaries will 
make it possible for the pupil it teaches who 
has the time to gain something of an idea of 
the historical continuity of English poetry. 
But I cannot think that the average class 
will learn very much of the matter: if the 
student is dealing with a masterpiece in the 
manner advised in the preface he will not, as 
a rule, be able to spend much time in the his- 
torical material. Even if he were able, how- 
ever, the historical introductions and sum- 
maries are on such a scale that it will be very 
hard to connect them with the character of 
the masterpiece. For example only the best 
teachers will be able to bring out the character 
of the versification of The Rape of the Lock 
from the instructions given on p. iii and in 
the introduction. And yet that is the chief 
thing in the historical position of the poem, so 
far as form is concerned. It is, in fact, a very 
difficult task to co-ordinate the history of liter- 
ature and literary form in such a way that the 
average pupil will understand much about it. 

It may be thought that, though difficult, this 
is as good an attempt as can be made. It is 
however not worth while to try to connect the 
two: it is convenient, perhaps, to have them in 
one volume, but it is best to keep the study of 
masterpieces and the study of literary history 
apart. Professor Gayley speaks with scorn of 
“names and dates” but he feels himself that 
there would be “an imputation of ignorance” 
on one who had not read something of The 
Faerie Queene or Childe Harold. That is a 
great reason for studying names and dates: 
people are supposed to know something of 
literary history as of history in general. Pro- 
fessor Gayley also speaks with scorn of the 
idea that Pope and Chaucer (for instance) 
should be contemporaries. But really, except 
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for dates and facts, this book does not show 
wherein they are not contemporaries, does not 
show the spirit of each in so far as it is the 
spirit of the time. 

The idea of the importance of the historical 
element in any given work of literature has 
been very much exaggerated, so far as younger 
students are concerned. It is really no great 
harm if a boy or girl does not know that The 
Faerie Queene and The Eve of Saint Agnes 
were not contemporary, at least from the 
standpoint of poetry. From the standpoint of 
literary history it is important, and from the 
standpoint of the older student it is important. 
But if the student knows and likes a score of 
good things and also knows the general course 
of the history of English Literature one may 
be content with him if he have no great idea 
of the connection of the two. They are much 
easier to teach well separately. 

In other points, some unimportant, I cannot 
agree with Mr. Gayley. For instance, his view 
that the pupil should first be made acquainted 
with the “poetry of the people” and then with 
literary poetry. It seems to me quite clear 
that the subject matter is the true criterion 
with the child: it may be popular poetry or 
literary poetry; if the subject be good and the 
form not obscure, it. will do. Mr. Young’s 
view that the notes should not tell the student 
what: he can find out for himself, may also be 
contested on the ground that this book is 
meant to give training in poetry and not mental 
discipline. It makes poetry tedious to have to 
look up every allusion. 

I should like to discuss the introduction but 
it begins with a statement so astounding that 
it would be impossible. ‘“‘Art exists because 
nature so often is not perfect, and because 
when she does seem to be perfect . . . she 
is limited to the place and the time and the 
witness,’ and later “Art helps man and nature 
out.” I hope that no single school boy or girl 
will understand the introduction well enough 
to become the prig that seems the necessary 
outcome of this mistaken opinion. Fortun- 
ately a minor part only of the introduction is 
taken up with general zsthetic theory: the rest 
is an exposition of the details of poetic form 
which will be very useful. 

Edward E. Hale, Jr. 





EDUCATIONAL BOOK NOTES 
COMMERCIAL SCHOOL TEXTS 


With the extensive introduction of com- 
mercial courses into high schools as well as the 
multiplication of commercial schools, the 
supply of text books keeps pace with the de- 
mand. While there is much left to be desired 
in these texts, each successive lot evidences 
some advance based upon experience or upon 
a growing recognition of educational principles. 
Several recent issues have come to the desk. 
Commercial Correspondence,* by A. G. Beld- 


ing, is an outgrowth of the work of the re- 
“American Book Company. 


cently established High School of Commerce 
of New York City. Words, Their Spelling, 
Pronunciation, Definition and Application,? by 
R. P. So Relle and C. W. Kitt, is a spelling 
book, which combines some excellent modern 
features with an arrangement which reminds 
one of the spellers of two or three generations 
ago. Gregg Shorthand,t by J. R. Gregg, is a 
new text in a comparatively new system of 
shorthand, the popularity of which depends 
upon its use of the word rather than an ana- 
lytical method. 


+The Gregg Publishing Company, Chicago. 
tThe Gregg Publishing Company, Chicago. 
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EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
The Basis of Practical Teaching* is the 
title of a volume by Dr. Elmer Bryan, 
President of Franklin College. In a very prac- 
tical and untechnical way it treats of certain 
fundamentals of psychology in their relation to 
the work of the teacher. Thus, the physical 
basis of mental life, habit, memory, interest 
and attention, are treated in very concrete 
terms, with little use of scientific technology 
but with many practical observations and ap- 
plications. While it is not a volume that is 
worthy the attention of the scientific student, 
it will be of practical assistance to the teacher 
struggling somewhat hopelessly with a more 
technical treatise. And for these latter it is 
designed. 


ENGLISH CLASSICS 


Two additions are made this month to the 
series of edited English classics required for 
entrance to college. To the Gateway Series,t 
edited by Henry Van Dyke, is added Hamilton 
W. Mabie’s edition of Shakespeare’s Julius 
Cesar. From both the series and the volume 
editors, one might expect an edition superior 
to the average of these editions. In this ex- 
pectation one is not disappointed. The gen- 
eral idea of the series is a guarantee of value. 
The text is treated as a piece of literature to be 
read and enjoyed and not as a specimen to be 
dissected and analyzed. The introductory 
biography and exposition are singularly clear, 
helpful and to the point. They give the un- 
trained and little-read student just the bio- 
graphical material which is necessary to un- 
derstand the play, and indicate in a concise and 
brilliant way those characteristics of the 
dramatic and literary genius of Shakespeare 
which are necessary for an adequate ap- 
preciation of the significance of the work. 
In fact the introduction compares to the 
usual stereotyped one as does the tragedy of 
the master to the earlier chronicles, which 
gave a succession of events or scenes with 
no logical connection and _ no discrimina- 
tion in emphasis. The division of the notes 
into those essential to the interpretation of a 
word and placed at the bottom of the page, 
and those that are explanatory of allusions, 
etc., and given in an appendix, is a valuable 
discrimination. 

Ginn and Company have issued an edition of 
Thackeray’s History of Henry Esmond in 
their series of Standard English Classics. The 
serviceable and scholarly introduction and 
notes are by Hamilton Byron Moore of the 
Male High School, Louisville. The text fol- 
lows the Dent Edition. 


GREEK PROSEt 


Pages 9-52 contain a summary of Greek 
grammar, with references to four Greek gram- 

*Silver, Burdett & Co., New York. 

tAmerican Book Company, New York. 


tGreek Prose Composition, for use > Le by 
Clarence W. Gleason, American Book 
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mars published in this country. One hundred 
exercises follow for translation into Greek. 
Then comes an English-Greek vocabulary. In 
general several exercises of short detached 
sentences for oral translation are followed by 
a connected paragraph for written translation ; 
all the sentences are based on Xenophon, 
Anabasis I, Chapters i-viii. This plan of bas- 
ing the sentences on a classic text, at least as 
applied in this book, makes .systematic pre- 
sentation of syntax and orderly progression 
of knowledge of syntax impossible. Further, 
if the purpose is to make the pupil study his 
Greek text intensively, in order to derive there- 
from the needed syntax and vocabulary, why 
should an English-Greek vocabulary be in- 
serted? Being human he will resort to that 
rather than to the text. 


MEDIAEVAL AND MODERN HISTORY. 


A decade ago the teacher of this portion of 
history in the high school must perforce use 
one text. The choice that the college teacher 
had was not much broader. Excellent peda- 
gogical arrangement was the only merit of the 
secondary text, and a scholarly massing of 
facts the chief merit of those used in the col- 
leges. Within the past decade numerous texts 
adapted to both college and high-school use 
have been produced by the occupants of chairs 
in medieval or modern histories in our uni- 
versities. All of these texts possess the neces- 
sary scholarship, with the material tested by 
the results of modern criticism and embodying 
its results, together with such an arrangement 
and interpretation of the material as will con- 
form to the demands of the teaching process 
of the class room. The most recent of these 
volumes (A History of Medieval and Modern 
Europe*) is by Professor Henry E. Bourne of 
Western Reserve University. This volume 
possesses the essential requisites of the small 
class of books mentioned. But it is a difficult 
task to compass in one brief volume the his- 
tory of the period beginning with the migra- 
tions of the Teutons, and closing with the 
the Spanish wars. The means adopted for 
latest stages of those conquests, the Boer and 
solving this problem form the most striking 
merits of this text. A multitude of details, 
often considered essential, are sacrificed; his- 
toric movements, rather than individuals and 
events are emphasised ; the unity of the various 
periods is preserved ; and i in the modern period. 
instead of tracing separately the histories of 
the nations, the unity of the various periods, 
such as the Enlightenment, the period of wars 
in colonial empires, and the revolution of 1848, 
offers the central ideas of the respective 
chapters. ° 


No single recommendation of the Com- 
mittee of Seven has been more effective 
than that respecting the division of study 
of history at about 800 A. D. and the 
treatment of medieval and modern history as 
a unity in one course. Several most excellent 
texts upon this period have been noted recent- 
ly. To the series entitled, Essentials in History 

*Longmans, Green & Company, 1905. 
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edited by Professor Hart, is now added a vol- 
ume on the Medieval and Modern Period* by 
Professor Harding of Indiana University. The 
leading feature of the volume is indicated by 
the title. It deals with fundamental move- 
ments, periods and institutions; gathers around 
this in subordinate relation a multitude of de- 
tails and omits a great variety of incidents 
that cumbered the pages of the earlier type of 
text books. Especially in the earlier portion of 
the volume has the attempt been made to get 
at the mind of men and to portray domi- 
nant motives as a key to the understanding of 
the difficulties in the study of medizval 
history. 

In the perplexing problem of how to classify 
the materials of modern history, whether by 
tracing successively the development of sev- 
eral nations or by treating them all under gen- 
eral movements possessing only slightly 
different characteristics in each country, Pro- 
fessor Harding follows the former. Thus It- 
aly, France, Germany and England in turn 
are taken as the central stage in the drama of 
history. In a supplementary way general 
movements serve as a basis for treatment also. 
Each method has its advantages and its diffi- 
culties. Few pedagogical aids or suggestions are 


given. The bibliographies are excellent,—help- 
*American Book Company, New York. 
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ful to the pupil rather than exhaustive. Per- 
haps no single feature of the text will: appeal 
more effectively to the pupil than the refer- 
ences to illustrative material in fiction or 
juvenile literature in connection with the 
bibliography of each chapter. 


SCHOOL TALKS 


Under the title Old Tales and Modern 
Ideals,* J. H. Phillips of the Birmingham pub- 
lic schools, issues a volume of brief addresses 
or talks delivered to high school students. 
While the publishers express the hope that 
the volume may find use as a text, it is proba- 
bly because a publisher has such a lurking 
hope with regard to every book issued. The 
talks are suggestive and no doubt helpful, or 
even inspiring, as delivered. But as there is 
no continuity of thought, no unusual literary 
merit as essays, and no relation to any particu- 
lar subject it is difficult to see where they 
could be used as texts. Their chief value will 
be in their suggestiveness to teachers and prin- 
cipal concerning that very difficult problem of 
‘morning exercises.”’ 


*Silver, Burdett & Co., New York. 
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THE ARTIST'S WAY OF WORKING. By Russell 
Sturgis, A.M., Ph.D. New York: Dodd, Mead and 
Company. 1905. $15.00 net. 

A Study of the Artist's Way of Working 
in the Various Handicrafts and Arts of De- 
sign, is the full title of these two handsome 
volumes, printed on enamelled paper, and pro- 
fusely illustrated, which Mr. Sturgis has pre- 
pared for an interested and curious public. 
In the preface the author thus speaks of his 
purpose: “It is an explanatory book which is 
here offered to the reader. It is not a history 
of art in any sense; it is a treatise on the 
ways in which the artist conceptions are 
formed and take visible shape.” 

In this age of increasing wealth, when ama- 
teurs in the fine arts are cropping up every- 
where, a book of this character should cer- 
tainly be welcomed. Garnered here will be 
found the result of a lifetime’s love and study 
of the various mediums in which the fine arts 
take expression. Of the very numerous sub- 
jects treated in the book, Mr. Sturgis shows 
the pleasure of the connoisseur in the fitness 
of the material to the end in view, and 
touches a wide range of substances that have 
been impressed into the service of beauty and 
art. He carefully draws the line when in- 
stances occur where mechanical contrivances 
have done the work which might be regarded 
by the uninitiated as possessing an element 
of art, showing where industry and a mechani- 
cal skill only had produced the object, and 
giving the reasons for its differentiation from 
direct art-inspired work. To find these distinc- 
tions clearly stated will be a source of pleas- 
ure to the amateur; and this work will be use- 
ful in the measure that these differences are 
well founded and not too finely drawn. It is 
on this side that the reader will find the book 
highly suggestive; to the mind alert to objects 
of beauty in the multiplicity of natural prod- 
ucts which yield themselves to forms of art, 
there is still a controlling genius which says, 
“Thus far shalt thou go and no farther.” It 
is this kind of mentor which books of this 
character tend to develop; and to find so much 
information concerning the ways and methods 
of different crafts, and the uses of materials, 
natural and those of composition, given be- 
tween the covers of two volumes only, when 
ordinarily it would require the delving into 
innumerable special treatises, is a distinct ad- 


vantage to the curious and inquiring student 
or reader. 

Apropos of this, the work has a more in- 
timate value, indeed, than that suggested by the 


above, for, to quote again the writer’s preface: 
“There are no authorities which can be cited 


as having aided the author in preparing the 
present work, which is in no sense a compila- 
tion. The author’s only authorities are the 
pieces themselves. No statement is made con- 
cerning the character of the certain or prob- 
able method of production of any work of art 
without the immediate consideration of a char- 
acteristic specimen of that art. There is no 
mention of ceramic painting except as made in 
the presence of valuable pieces, showing all 
the characteristics of the best decoration; and 
in like manner, no mention of a piece of carv- 
ing that was not held in the hand at the 
moment of composing the passage; no word 
about the essential nature of expressional 
sculpture except after close consideration of 
the full statement made by the sculpture it- 
self, of its own nature and origin. 

“The undertaking of such work implies, 
therefore, a lifetime of familiarity with fine 
art in nearly all its forms, and in nearly all 
the stages of intellectual development; and in 
most cases a knowledge also of the processes 
employed, a familiarity in watching the work 
going on, if not in practising it. Such experi- 
ence comes more easily to an architect en- 
gaged in decorative work than to most other 
persons; but a lifelong habit of making notes, 
mental or other, has something to do with de- 
veloping power of observation and a retentive 
memory of such things.” 

One’s interest, then, in many of the natural 
products of the world, and those which the in- 
genuity of man has created for his use and 
convenience, is stimulated by reading this per- 
sonal description of the variety of beauty that 
man’s genius has impressed upon them. It 
is delightful, for instance, to follow the mak- 
ing of various forms of pottery in Chapter 
VIII., on Ceramic Art. 

Doubtless the author has his preferences in 
the crafts, and from the sympathetic way in 
which he writes upon pottery, from its earliest 
discovered examples to the latest specimens 
of French Faience, this is one of the painted 
plastic arts that particularly appeals to him; 
but when this is said, we are reminded that 
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enamelling on glass and metal, surface enamels, 
cloisonné enamels and coloured glass for 
windows are topics on which he speaks with 
unction in his chapter on The Vitreous Art. 
The subjects are multitudinous, indeed, 
which Mr. Sturgis treats, and it seems invid- 
ious almost to claim a superiority of handling 
of one over the other—to name even the titles 
would lead us beyond the limits of our space. 
Such a presentation of the ways and 
methods of the different arts and crafts can- 
not but stimulate an interest in, and an ap- 
preciation of, those objects that are so often 
met with in the decoration and furnishing of 
the sumptuous homes of the present. In this 
way one has frequent opportunity to study 
many of these art productions, to note supe- 


NOVEL 


HANA, A DAUGHTER OF JAPAN. By Gensai 
Murai. lilustrated. Tokio Hochi Shimbum; The 
Guarantee Publishing Company, New York. 


Novels of Japan are not uncommon, but 
Japanese novels in English guise are rare. 
It would seem, at first blush, that we should be 
grateful to Mr. Unkichi Kawai for his trans- 
lation of Gensai Murai’s Hana, a Daughter of 
Japan. The author is one of the foremost liv- 
ing novelists of Japan. A descendant of the 
old samurai, he rightly inherits the chivalry 
which has“proved 6o signally victorious in the 
war just ended, while his own worth has been 
proved by a life whose success has been well 
earned after a youth of poverty and toil. A 
prolific writer is Gensai Murai, the author of 
Shosetku-ka (“The Novelist”), the realistic 
novel Koneko (“The Little Cat”), the Sakura- 
no Gosho (“A Palace of Flowers”) and many 
other historical novels, the Hinodejima (a 
romance which is to be completed in twelve 
volumes) and such didactic novels as the Sake- 
Doraku (‘‘The Pleasures of Drinking’). He 
has sought, however, a wider sphere than 
Japan, and has also written two novels, Hana 
and The Tale of Akoya, expressly for trans- 
lation into English. Hana is a novel of much 
simplicity, not to say childlike naiveté. It 
contains all the elements for a sentimental 
novel, the noble daughter*of Japan, the em- 
bodiment of all virtues and a few besides; the 
cruel, cowardly, perfidious and _ traitorous 


rior or inferior specimens, and to see for him- 
self how different materials lend themselves 
to the artists’ thought, and yield more or less 
facilely to artistic manipulation. How some, 
more readily than others, encourage that 
fluency of workmanship which tends to create 
beauty without too great an interference of 
the medium of expression. And it may be 
possible to deduce from this fact that the 
greatest of arts is practised through mediums 
least recalcitrant, those which interpose least 
resistance between the artist’s thought and his 
immediate, spontaneous and vehement expres- 
sion of it; and which still will permit and ad- 
mit of the greatest deliberation in handling, 
namely, clay and pigment—Sculpture and 
Painting. 
Frank Fowler. 


NOTES 


Russian, Mr. Danski; and the noble, heroic 
American, Mr. Connor of Chicago. The val- 
orous Yankee rescues the heroine’s lapdog, 
and thus gains both her favour and that of 
her father, Dr. Hayashi, a worthy gentleman, 
though sadly obsessed by his infallible cure for 
indigestion. Both he and his children are much 
given to long quotations from The Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Pocket Monitor, which is, it 
should be noted, another work by the author 
himself. The Russo-Japanese war is, of 
course, described at length, and the treachery 
and barbarity of the Russizns receives the casti- 
gation which we should expect. In the entire 
novel there is but one dramatic moment, when 
Hana, to win for her country knowledge of the 
true condition ,of Port Arthur, promises to 
marry none but the Russian, and him only in 
case her father accepts him as a son-in-law. 
This knot is cut when the villain accidentally 
shoots himself with his own pistol, thus leav- 
ing Hana free to marry Mr. Connor. 

When there are so many true Japanese novels 
untranslated, it is a pity that such a work 
should be put forth as a specimen of Japanese 
literature. It is a hybrid of East and West, 
nor can its beautiful binding nor its Japanese 
illustrations save it. 

The briefer Tale of Akoya is far better, for 
it is genuinely Japanese. The story is told 
directly, and is free from the didacticism and 


‘the national prejudices which mar the larger 
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work. It is a story which can well be recom- 
mended to all who are interested in the litera- 
ture of Japan. Louis H. Gray. 


CONCERNING BELINDA. _ By 
Brainerd. New York: 
$1.50. 

Any one who has followed the diverting 
“Nancy” through her various “misdemeanours” 
and other sensations will not be disappointed 
in the new character Belinda. Not content 
with her experiments in co-education in the 
West, she was induced to accept a position as 
English teacher in a fashionable New York 
boarding-school, at a very low salary, for the 
sake of fresh experiences. She had a mag- 
netic personality, which tempted the girls to 
treat her as their confidante. “New girls were 
her specialty. She was an expert in home- 
sickness, a professional drier of tears and pro- 
moter of cheerfulness. When she really 
brought her batteries into action the most 
forlorn of new pupils wiped her eyes and 
decided that boarding-school life might have 
its sunny side. . The masterly effective- 
ness of her system soon won for her the 
entire responsibility of ‘settling’ the new girls, 
and she knew that as an accomplished diplo- 
mat she was of surpassing value, and that 
her heart-to-heart relations with the pupils 
were of more service than her guidance in the 
paths of English.” 

It will thus be seen that Belinda’s oppor- 
tunities to study school-girl nature at first 
hand were unrivalled, and there is a great 
deal of fun to be had from such chapters as 
“The Musical Romance of Amelia,” “The 
Elopement of Evangeline Marie,” “The 
Blighted Being,” “The Passing of an Affinity,” 
etc. The fact that the very first night, while 
supposedly chaperoning a bevy of homesick 
girls to and from the theatre, Belinda com- 
pletely forgot her charges, at sight of an 
old friend from her home, placed her at once 
on unusual terms with her pupils and made 
the confidences mutual. 


Eleanor Hoyt 
Doubleday, Page and Co. 
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The author is careful to apologise “to all 
principals of New York boarding-schools for 
having approached those excellent institutions 
chiefly from their humorous side.”’ But we 
feel sure that no one can fail to appreciate such 
kindly jesting so excellently done. G. W. A. 


MRS. RADIGAN. By Nelson Lloyd. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 

Mrs. Radigan is another book exposing New 
York society, but in so jocose and headlong a 
way as not to make much impression until 
one pauses to reflect how true to life and per- 
spicacious Mr. Lloyd has been. The story of 
a climber from Kansas is carried with a rush 
so in harmony with the climber’s breezy, good- 
natured self as to leave one almost too breath- 
less to make notes by the way as he tears 
along. Yet, while the suggestion is .that of 
broad farce all the way through, from Mrs. 
Radigan’s first introduction to society by her 
real-estate broker’s crafty hint to her final de- 
cline among “those who are not worth know- 
ing,” the book is full of good hits and acute 
characterisations, and is quite an wunex- 
pected departure from The Soldier in the 
Valley. ; 

The story is told through a young real-estate 
man, himself a climber of the climbers, who 
depicts his business as offering the open se- 
same to society, because “all the cotillon 
leaders are in real estate or architecture, as 
dancing is a branch of their business.” When 
Mrs, Radigan inquires of him: “Do tell me, 
how do people get to know you in New York?” 
he replies, ““They don’t,”and then proceeds to 
enlighten her on the quickest way of getting to 
know them, which is, of course, to cultivate 
real-estate men by making ostensible business 
calls at their offices. Notwithstanding these 
assurances to Mrs. Radigan, he is not at all 
averse to making assurance doubly sure by 
grasping one of the points of the Radigan star 
in its swift ascent, and being carried up him- 


self. G. W. A. 


New York 
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READERS’ GUIDE TO BOOKS RE- 
CEIVED 


AKRON, O. 
The Saalfield Publishing Company: 


Immortality. By Joseph Jefferson. 

The life beyond is the theme of this 
poem, written but a short time before 
the death of the actor. H. H. Bennett 
has made the decorations. It is issued 
in souvenir form. 


Jim Crow Tales. By Burton Stoner. 


Jim Crow, who has been captured and 
tamed by a a farmer, tells stories of his 
friends and what they do. Among the 
friends are the fox, beavers, bears, 
squirrels, raccoons, a woodchuck, alli- 
gators, etc. The volume is well illus- 
trated by Carll B. Williams. 


Flower Babies. By Elizabeth May. 
Juvenile. Over a hundred of the com- 
monest flowers in their natural colours 
are shown in this picture-book. There 
is also a group of children and a verse 
on each page. Ida May Rockwell is the 
illustrator. 


Christmas with Santa Claus. 
Trego Montgomery. 


Juvenile. A few days before Christ- 
mas Santa Claus takes two children in 
his sleigh and carries them to his home 
for a visit. Of course they have a good 
time. The volume is illustrated in black 
and white and in colour. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
Authors Publishing Company: 

At the Gate of Dreams. By H. E, Harman. 
This book includes a number of new 
oems in connection with “In Peaceful 
alley,” a collection of verse published 

by the author in 1901. The volume is 
well illustrated. 
Cole Book Company: 
Perdita and Other Poems. 
Bayne. 
A collection of seventy-four selections 
of verse upon many themes. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Oliver Ditson Company: 


A Guide to the Ring of the Nibelung. By 
Richard Aldrich. 

This book is intended to serve as a 
guide to the origin, story and music of 
the trilogy of Richdrd Wagner—The 
Valkyrie, Siegfried and The Dusk of the 
Gods—and the introductory drama, The 
Rhinegold. 


By Frances 


By Charles J. 


The Everett Press Company: 


Frozen Dog Tales. By Colonel William C. 


Hunter. 
“Frozen Dog” is considered by the 
author as one of the most beautiful vil- 
lages in Idaho. The tales which are told 


in this volume concern this place and the 
people who live in it, and are said to be 
a selection of the best and most char- 
acteristic-of Colouwel Hunter’s writings. 
F. Holme and R. M. Hynes have amply 
supplied the work with illustrations. 


Houghton, Mifiin and Company: 


The Development of Religious Liberty in 
Connecticut. By M. Louise Greene. 


The early colonial congregationalism 
and the relations of Church and State 
in New England are discussed in the 
first three chapters of this book. The 
rest of the volume is devoted to Con- 
necticut, “showing the influence of the 
Cambridge Platform and the Halfway 
Covenant, the Saybrook Platform, the 
Toleration Act, the Great Awakening, 
and the Great Schism, the growth of 
political parties in Connecticut, and the 
other features which aided in the de- 
velopment that went on from the first 
planting of the colony until 1818.” 


The Farce of Master Pierre Patelin. 
lished by Richard Holbrook. 


The author of this farce is unknown, 
but it is supposed to have been written 
“about 1469 A. pv.” It is said to belong to 
a series of farces which had come 
mysteriously into being as early as 1277, 
most of them having been lost. The 
text is accompanied by suggestions for 
stage setting, introduction, seven illus- 
trations and notes on both text and cuts. 


Letters from the Dead to the Dead. Col- 
lected, edited and arranged with notes by 
Oliver Lector. 

The letters of which this book is com- 
posed are said to be clever fabrications 
of correspondence between Jacob de 
Bruck and Bacon, between Henry Briggs 
and John Napier, and between Bacon 
and Shakespeare. The purpose of the 
letters is to imply that Bacon was the 
foremost of all mystics, the discoverer 
of the Napier logarithms, and the author 
of Shakespeare’s plays. 


The Pardoner’s Wallet. 
Chord Crothers. 


The eleven essays included in this col- 
lection are said to “treat of aspects of 
human nature which, while open to 
friendly criticism, are excusable.” Some 
of the subjects discussed are: The Par- 
doner, Unseasonable Virtues, The 


Eng- 


By Samuel Mc- 

















Cruelty of Good People, As He Sees 
Himself, The Land of the Large and 
Charitable Air, etc. 


In Our Convent Days. By Agnes Repplier. 

This collection of seven papers are 
reminiscences of the author’s young days 
spent in a French-American convent. 
The stories depict both child nature 
and convent life. Marinus, The Convent 
Stage, In Retreat, Un Congé sans 
Cloche, Marriage Vows, Reverend 
Mother’s Feast, and The Game of Love 
are the titles of the papers. 


Sidney Lanier. By Edwin Mims. 

With the full co-operation of the 
Lanier family, Professor Mims _ has 
written what is said to be the first com- 
plete and adequate biography of Sidney 
Lanier. In addition to the story of his 
life, the book contains several letters 
and extracts from his poetry; there is, 
also, a chapter devoted to the literature 
of the South after the war. There are 
seven illustrations. 


Little, Brown and Company: 


In and Out of the Old Missions of Cali- 
fornia. By George Wharton James. 


“An historical and pictorial account of 
the Franciscan Missions.” . In this vol- 
ume the author has aimed to show sev- 
eral things which it is said have not been 
presented before. Some of these things 
are “the direct origin of the Mission 
architecture, the analysis of the details 
of the Mission style of architecture, the 
influence of the Mission style upon mod- 
ern American architecture, the conditions 
of the Indians prior to, during and im- 
mediately after the Mission epoch, with 
a brief account of the present state; a 
careful survey of the interior decorations 
of the Missions; a pictorial account of 
the furniture, pulpits, doors and other 
woodwork of the Missions; a pictorial 
account of the crosses, candlesticks and 
other silver and brass work of the Mis- 
sions; the story of Ramona as related to 
the Mission, and a pictorial account of 
the various figures of the Saints at the 
Missions.”” There are one hundred and 
forty-two illustrations from photographs. 


Il Libro D’Oro of Those Whose Names are 


Written in the Lamb’s Book of Life. 
Translated by Mrs. Francis Alexander. 


Over one hundred and twenty miracle 
stories and sacred legends are included 
in this volume. The selections have been 
made from four books: ‘Selections 
from the Lives of the Holy Fathers, to- 
gether with the Spiritual Field,’’ Venice, 
1623; “Selections from the Lives of the 
Saints and Beati of Tuscany,” Florence, 
1627; “Selections from the Wonders of 
God in His Saints,’ Bologna, 1593; 
“Flowers of Sanctity,” Venice, 1726. 
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The Brother’s War. By John C. Reed. 


This is said to be a “dispassionate sur- 
vey of the causes leading up to the 
Civil War. The author, writing from a 
Southern standpoint, strives to make 
each section fully recognise that the 
other was conscientious, patriotic and 
lovable in the extreme.” The slavery 
question, the consequences of the war 
and other important questions are dis- 
cussed. 


The Florence of Landor. By Lilian Whit- 


ing. 

The aim of this book is “to suggest 
the living drama that was set in the 
critical reviews of Landor’s writings. 
The work also deals with such writers 
of prose and verse as: The Brownings, 
Lady Lytton-Bulwer, Emerson, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, George Eliot, the Storys, 
the Hawthornes, Mr. Lewes, Theodore 
Parker, etc. Fifteen reproductions from 
photographs illustrate the work. 


Men of Old Greece. By Jennie Hall. 


The four important chapters of Greek 
history and biography covered by this 
volume tell the stories of Leonidas, 
Themistocles, Phidias and the Parthenon, 
and Socrates. The book contains twelve 
full-page plates and forty-three text il- 
lustrations. 


The Oak-Tree Fairy Book. Edited by Clif- 
ton Johnson. Illustrated by Willard Bonte. 


In this collection of fairy tales all the 
old favourites will be found in a new 
version, in which “the interest, the 
charm, and all the sweetness have been 
retained; but savagery, distressing de- 
tails and excessive pathos have been 
dropped.” Sixteen of the fifty-four 
stories are of American origin. There 
are eighty-five illustrations in the book. 


The Reform of Shaun. By Allen French. 


These two dog stories, the first of 
which is the title story, are said to be 
true to actual observations of dog char- 
acters and to be sympathetically told. 
The second story is “Mystic and His 
Master.” Philip R. Goodwin has made 
the four illustrations. 


Boys Who Became Famous Men. By Har- 


riet Pearl Skinner. 

Interesting episodes which occurred in 
the childhood of eight famous men— 
poets, artists and musicians—are here 
told in an entertaining manner. These 
sketches include stories of Giotto, Bach, 
Byron, Gainsborough, Handel, Cole- 
ridge, Canova and Chopin. The volume 
is well illustrated. 


With Spurs of Gold. By Frances N. 


Greene and Dolly Williams Kirk. 
In these fifteen stories of renowned 
knights are told the deeds of Roland 
and Oliver, the Cid, Godfrey de Bouil- 

















lon, Richard Coeur de Lion, the Cheva- 
lier Bayard and Sir Philip Sidney. The 
book aims “to enliven the study of his- 
tory by giving the romantic details omit- 
ted in text-books, and to enable the 
readers to form a more vivid and life- 
like conception of the great men with 
whom it deals and the turbulent and 
picturesque times in which they lived.” 


Wilderness Babies. By Julia Augusta 
Schwartz. 

Children will find these stories of the 
babyhood of sixteen mammals both in- 
teresting and instructive. There are 
tales of the squirrel, the opossum, the 
manatee, the whale, the buffalo, the 
beaver, the elk, the fox, the rabbit, the 
wolf and others. The volume is well 
illustrated. 


The Ballingtons. By Frances Squire. 


A story of modern social relations in 
connection with married life. Two fam- 
ilies are concerned; in one the husband 
is the financial power, in the other it 
is the wife. The interest is centred “in 
the spiritual awakening of Agnes Bal- 
lington, her struggle for the rights of 
the soul, and the steady involvment of 
other homes and other individuals.” 


Sidney: Her Summer on the St. Lawrence. 


By Anna Chapin Ray. 

The “Teddy” books having come to 
an end, Miss Ray has taken new scenes 
and new characters for this book for 
girls and boys. It is the story of Sid- 
ney Stayres’s eventful visit with her four 
cousins in Canada. “Bungay,” her four- 
year-old brother, who has accompanied 
her, takes no minor part in the tale. 
Illustrated by Alice Barber Stephens. 


John W. Luce and Company: 
The Foolish Almanack. 1906. 


The general character of this small 
book is well described in its title-page, 
which says that it is “The Foolish Al- 
manack for the year 1906, A.p., and the 
fifth since the discovery of Race Suicide 
by President Roosevelt. There is noth- 
in the year TOO good to be in it; there 
is nothing prophesied too bad to happen. 
Nineteen hundred and six is to be a 
corker. Read this Almanack and you 
will realise that if you die before the 
year is out you'll be sorry all your life. 
Also an accurate pictorial table of the 
troubles of the moon, other causes of the 
so-called weather, seasonable and quite 
new. Advice to gentlemen and lady 
gardners, amateur housekeepers, parents, 
etc., and much foolishness and wisdom 
not to be found in any other almanack.” 


George Bernard Shaw: His Plays. By Henry 
L. Mencken. 

The object of this book is “to bring all 
of the Shaw commentators together 
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upon the common ground of admitted 
fact, to exhibit the Shaw plays as dramas 
rather than as transcendental treatises, 
and to describe their plots, characters 
and general plans simply and calmly, and 
without reading into them anything in- 
visible to the naked eye.” 


Mayhew Publishing Company: 
Divorce and Remarriage. By Will B. Os- 


man. 

The object of this book is to defend 
“those unfortunate people who find 
themselves unhappily mated and desire 
a legal separation, that their lives may 
not be a hell from which death is the 
only relief.” The subject is treated 
from the standpoints of common sense, 
of morality, and of Christ’s teachings. 


L. C. Page and Company: 
Rambles in Brittany. By Francis Miltoun. 


The many journeys and rambles which 
the author took around the coast of Brit- 
tany are responsible for this volume. 
The manners and customs of the 
Bretons, the fisheries, the geography of 
the country, and the various places 
visited are described. Blanche McManus 
has made over eighty illustrations for 
the book, which is picturesque in its 
make-up. 


Rambles in Normandy. By Francis Miltoun. 


This book makes no pretensions at re- 
cording all the features of Normandy 
which are interesting from either the 
zsthetic or historical point of view. 
“The most that is claimed is that they 
are the record of a series of ramblings 
in and off the beaten tourist track, with 
the addition of a few facts of history and 
romance, which could not well be ig- 
nored.” The people, their industries, 
their manners and _ customs, their 
chateaux, and their architecture are all 
dealt with in this volume. There are 
also descriptions of the roads and forests 
of France, and of the country surround- 
ing the Seine. The numerous illustra- 
tions by Blanche McManus add much to 
an otherwise interesting book. 


Among French Inns. By Charles Dana Gib- 


son. 


Havre, Rouen, Brittany, Touraine, 
Trouville and Barbizon are among the 
picturesque and historical points of in- 
terest which are included in an auto- 
mobile tour in this volume. The party 
is composed of a millionaire, his wife and 
handsome daughter, and four unmarried 
men. There are thirty-two illustrations 
in the book. 


Small, Maynard and Company: 
Football Grandma. An Auto-Baby-Ography 


as Told by Tony. Edited by Carolyn S. 
Channing Cabot. 

The joys and sorrows and hopes and 

fears of a boy three years old, as well 
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as the impressons which he has formed 
of his elders, are told by the small boy 
with -the assistance of his youthful 
grandmother. Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson has written an introduction 
to the book. The characteristic illustra- 
tions are by the boy himself. 


Gumption. By Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr. 


This story of “The Progressions of 
Newson New” narrates the experiences 
of a Cape Cod boy, who became inter- 
ested in newspaper work in Boston. 
Going to Muchtown, he buys a paper, 
and after building it up, sells it; he does 
the same thing in another New England 
town; then goes West and enters upon 
his life work in journalism. The volume 
is well illustrated by Charles Copeland. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


M. A. Donohue and Company: 
Herbert Brown. By O. B. Whitaker. 


A religious and moral story, based on 
the dissension among the four churches 
in a village, which arose after a series 
of union revival services. The subject 
of creed figures very prominently, and 
a love-story runs through the book, 


and but for the cleverness of a court 
jester “Lady Dear” would have been 
killed by a wicked baron. who was 
anxious to obtain possession of her prop- 
erty. 


Widow O’Callaghan’s Boys. By 


Gulielma Zollinger. 


A new edition of this “juvenile clas- 
sic” attired in holiday dress, and illus- 
trated by twelve full-page pictures in col- 
our by Florence Scovel Shinn. 


In the Land of the Strenuous Life. By Abbé 
Felix Klein. 


This work is the author’s translation 
of a volume of impressions formed while 
travelling in the United States, which 
were written in response to the question 
so frequently asked him: “What do you 
think of America?” While the picture 
of Americans which the Abbé presents 
is decidedly flattering, he has not hesi- 
tated to criticise and point out defects. 
Among the places visited were New 
York, Boston, Chicago, Canada, Buffalo, 
Niagara Falls, Peoria, St. Louis, Balti- 
more, Washington and Philadelphia. 
There are fourteen illustrations in the 
volume. 


which takes its title from the name of Far Eastern Impressions. By Ernest F. G. 
the hero. Hatch. 
Herbert Brown. By O. B. Whitaker. This book is the result of a recent tour 


sa in Japan, Korea and China, during which 
A paper-covered edition of the story the author was careful to “collect and 
noticed above. . 


ee note many facts and opinions bearing 

The Hammersmark Publishing Company: on the avian phases of the Far East- 
The Saxons. By Edwin Davies Schoon- ern problem, and particularly upon its 
maker commercial aspects.” These notes have 

' 1 ae been corrected and brought up to date by 

«“ FP a age gem ring Ben knowledge obtained later. The work 

of Rome to force Christianity upon the 


is well illustrated. 
pagans in the forests of the North.” A Garden in Pink. By Blanche Elizabeth 
Laird and Lee: 


Wade. 
A sentimental idyl of nat in which 
Webster’s Modern Dictionary of the Eng- penny io galt ggg a eter 
lish Language. Compiled by E. T. Roe. 


a young married couple follow out a 
A new edition. The object of this. garden. The story tells how this is ac- 


fancy to have only pink flowers in their 
book is to furnish the student with a 


compact, concise and comprehensive lex- 
icon that will meet the needs of the In- 
termediate grades. The volume is illus- 
trated. 


complished with the assistance of John 
Brown, the gardener, who is obliged to 
change his name to correspond with the 
prevailing colour. The twelve repro- 
ductions from photographs and many 


drawings and decorations in colour by 
Lucy Fitch Perkins give the book a 
holiday appearance. 
The Moon Princess. By Edith Ogden Har- 
rison. 


A. C. McClurg and Company: 


Catch Words of Cheer. New series. Com- 
piled by Sara A. Hubbard. 

Each day in the year is here supplied 
with a quotation from some of the best , i ‘ 
writers of poetry and prose. Each page Unlike Mrs. Harrison’s two previous 
is embellished with marginal decora- books, which were collections of short 
tions. The volume is bound in plaid stories, “The Moon Princess” is one 
cloth. long —, rf em “ story # the 

ait marriage of Ethelda, who is the Moon 
Lady Dear. By Millicent E. Mann. Princess, to the Sun Prince Dorian. The 

An historical romance for children. Princess is kidnapped by the black dwarf 

“Lady Dear” is a little Spanish girl who 


; r : and is not found until a mermaid assists 
lived in the time of Queen Isabella. Her 


: the Prince in his search. Lucy Fitch 
father follows Columbus to America, Perkins has made the illustrations. 
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Life of Omar al-Khayy4ami. By J. K. M. 
Shirazi. 


The author has endeavoured “to pre- 
sent the life of Omar from the Persian 
standpoint, and give an account of his 
philosophy as understood by his numer- 
ous admirers in his native land.” It 
describes this writer’s birthplace, his 
birth and parentage, his philosophy, his 
death and unpopularity, and one chapter 
is devoted to him as “The Man of 
Science.” The book is well bound and 
decorated. 


Adventures in Pondland. By Frank Stevens. 


This is a book on natural history, told 
in narrative form so as to interest young 
readers. The subject, which is sug- 
gested in the title, covers the dragon-fly, 
tadpole, newt, water-spider, water- 
scorpion, water-snake, toad and other in- 
habitants of “pondland.” There are 
sixty-nine characteristic illustrations in 
the volume. 


Christmas Bells. Words by Mary Drum- 
— Pictures by Louisa M. Gibson 
ratt. 


Issued in the form of a calendar, this 
publication consists of several large 
pages on which are Christmas verses for 
different parts of the world. The illus- 
trations, which are in colour, are of 
children. The South is represented by 
the negro; the West by the Indian; the 
north by the Esquimau; while the Eng- 
lish child represents the white race. 


With Shelley in Italy. Selected and Ar- 
ranged by Anna Benneson McMahan. 


“Being a selection of the poems and 
letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley which 
have to do with his life in Italy from 
1818 to 1822.” The editor has en- 
deavoured as far as possible, by means 
of illustrations and the grouping of 
letters and passages from note-books 
with the poems “to set the poems in 
their original environment, or to conduct 
the reader himself into that very Italian 
atmosphere where they were born.”’ The 
book is a companion volume to Mrs. 
McMahan’s “Florence in the Poetry of 
the Brownings,” issued last year. There 
are over sixty full-page reproductions 
from photographs. 


The Face in the Pool. By J. Allen St. John. 


The adventures of a gallant knight in 
search of a royal princess are told in 
this fairy story. In order to obtain en- 
trance to the home of the princess he 
has to kill a knight and an enchantress 
and overcome a wizard. The book is 
illustrated in colour and in black and 
white by the author. 


The Rooks Press: 


bi Blood of the Prophets. By Dexter Wal- 
ace. 


Among these twenty selections of verse 
are poems on such subjects as: Ballad 
of Jesus of Nazareth, Samson and De- 
lilah, America, Samuel, Ballad of the 
Traitor’s Soul, Race Suicide, On a Pic- 
ture of John D. Rockefeller, etc. 


The Moods of Life. By William Francis 
Barnard. 


The hundred and more poems which 
are contained in this collection are upon 
themes of nature, fellowship, inspiration, 
courage and the paths of life. 


Rand, McNally and Company: 


Songs of the Open. Words by Mary Grant 
O’Sheridan. Music by W. C. E, Seeboeck. 


The title of this book is suggestive of 
the nature of the songs included in it. 
The appropriate marginal decorations 
ore by Enos B. Comstock and George M. 

urst. 


CLEVELAND, O. 


The Cleveland Printing and Publishing Com- 
pany: 


The Competent Life. By Thomas D. Wert. 


“A treatise on the judicious develop- 
ment, direction and employment of man’s 
inherited ability to aid in the betterment 
of labour.” These twenty-seven essays 
are accompanied by a number of illus- 
trations. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company: 


The Social Secretary. By David Graham 
Phillips. 


The position of Senator Burke and 
his family is established in the best so- 
ciety of Washington through Augusta 
Talltowers, the social secretary. Re- 
duced circumstances compel Miss Tall- 
towers to depend upon herself for a 
means of existence. She proves herself 
very capable, and wins the love of “Pa” 
and “Ma” Burke, and also of their only 
son and heir. 


Tales from Dickens. By Hallie Erminie 
Rives. 

There are at least three, in many cases 
more, tales recited from the fifteen books 
by Charles Dickens. For example: trom 
“The Old Curiosity Shop” there are the 
stories of Little Nell, The Wanderers 
and The Search; and from “A Tale of 
Two Cities” are the stories How Lucie 
Found a Father, Darnay Caught in the 
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Net and Sydney Carton’s Sacrifice. A 
synopsis of the characters of each book 
is given, and there is a_ biographical 
sketch of Dickens. The volume is il- 
lustrated. 


; The Queen’s Page. By Cornelia Baker. 


A twin brother and sister, aged eleven, 
are the chief characters in this story, 
which is interesting to the adult as well 
as the young mind. On account of their 
winning manners and great beauty they 
are taken to the palace of Navarre and 
of France, where they serve as page and 
maid. The story describes their ex- 
periences while thus employed. There 
are several illustrations in the book. 


Banjo Talks. 
son. 
An illustrated volume _ containing 


nearly fifty selections of verse in negro 
: dialect. 


By Anne Virginia Culbert- 


The Best Policy. By Elliot Flower. 


A dozen stories in which Life Insur- 
ance is the main theme. Among the 
titles are An Incidental Comedy, An 
Incidental Question, An _ Incidental 
Tragedy, An Incidental Speculation, An 
Incidental Favour, An Incidental Error, 
An Incidental Failure, An Incidental 
Courtship, ete. 


JOHNSTOWN, PA. 


Democrat Publishing Company: 
Reform and Nature Verse. By William 
Hoffman. 


“A little book of Democratic poems, 
taking their theme from modern im- 
perialism and industrial inequality; also 
containing a number of poems based on 
nature subjects.” 


OXFORD, N. Y. 


The Irving Company: 


Oriental Studies. 
dick. 





By Lewis Dayton Bur- 


4 The four papers included in this col- 
{p lection are: Antiquity of Our Ethical 
my | Ideals, Some Variants of the Tale of the 
ht | Kings, Notes on Faiths and Folk-Lore 
i | of the Moon, and Epics Before the Iliad. 


The Hand. By Lewis Dayton Burdick. 


/ “A survey of facts, legends and beliefs 
ay pertaining to manual ceremonies, cove- 
bs | nants and symbols.” Among the sixteen 
chapter-titles are: A Symbol of Life, 

An Indicator of Fortune, Trial by the 
Hand, Laying on Hands, Taking an 
Oath, The Social Hand, The Hand of 
Evil, etc. 


THE BOOKMAN 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


George W. Jacobs and Company: 


David G. Farragut. By John Randolph 
Spears. 


An additional volume in the “Ameri- 
can Crisis Biographies.” Mr. Sears has 
had the co-operation of Captain Loyall 
Farragut, the son of the admiral, in the 
preparation of the life story of his father. 
Many historical events are recorded and 
described. Among them may be men- 
tioned the blockade, the battle on the 
Mississippi, the battle of Mobile Bay, 
the siege at New Orleans, etc. The 
book is illustrated with a portrait of 
Admiral Farragut and several maps. 


Shakespeare’s Sweetheart. By Sara Hawks 


Sterling. 
Soon after William Shakespeare’s 
death, Ben Johnson is said to have 


visited the widow and induced her 
to describe the courtship of her hus: 
band; the conversation ‘was written 
down and placed in a London vault 
by Johnson, where it was found many 
years afterward. This is the thread 
from which the author has woven the 
tale. According to the story, Anne 
Hathaway, on account of obscure 
parentage, is not received by William’s 
mother, and a separation eventually 
takes place. Anne learns that she has 
been supplanted in her husband’s af- 
fections by a beautiful countess. In 
order to find out just how matters stand, 
Anne comes to London in the guise of 
a youth, and plays in several of Shake- 
speare’s plays. Just what state of af- 
fairs she finds is left to the reader to 
discover. The book presents a holiday 
appearance. 


“That Reminds Me.” 


This “collection of tales worth telling” 
is said to be a selection of the best jests 
and stories which appeared in a Phila- 
delphia newspaper prize competition 
A strain of truth is to be found in much 
of the humour. 


Knocks: Witty, Wise and ——. By Minna 
Thomas Antrim. 
The following selections from the 


hundred or more epigrams contained in 
this collection, gives an idea of the 
nature of the book: “Fame? Pull with 
the Press,” The atmosphere of love is 
mostly hot air,” and “Society! Snub, 
snicker, sneer, sniff. That's all.’’ Clara 
Elsene Peck and Blanche Greer have 
provided the volume with numerous il- 
lustrations. 

















The Jewish Publication Society of America: 


Jews and Judaism in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. By Gustav Karpeles. 


These four lectures were delivered in 
Berlin by Dr. Karpeles before the “As- 
sociation for Jewish History and Litera- 
ture” during the winter of 1899-1900. 


J. B. Lippincott and Company: 


Finite and Infinite. By Thomas Curran 
Ryan. 


“Actus Dei” and “A Finite Universe” 
are the titles of the two parts into 
which this book is divided. The first 
division is an abstract argument on 
theological ideas and suppositions, in 
which truth is declared and emphasised; 
the second part inquires into the con- 
struction of the universe, especially the 
composition and location of the sky. 


Oxford. By Andrew Lang. 


“These papers do not profess even to 
sketch the outlines of a history of Ox- 
ford. They are merely records of the 
impressions made by this or that aspect 
of the life of the University, as it has 
been in different ages.”’ It discusses the 
town life before the days of the institu- 
tion, the early students, the Renais- 
sance and the Reformation, Jacobean 
Oxford, the Oxford poets, the under- 
graduate life, and the Oxford of dif- 
ferent periods. This new edition is em- 
bellished by fifty illustrations. 


Facts and Fancies for the Curious. Collated 
by Charles C. Bombaugh. 


This work is similar to “Gleanings for 
the Curious from the Harvest Fields of 
Literature,” the plates of which were 
destroyed by fire. It consists of bits of 
fact and anecdote gathered from various 
sources, and covers many lines of in- 
quiry. The selections are arranged under 
sub-heads, such as Our National Airs, 
First Things, Flashes of Repartee, Comi- 
cal Blunders, Legendary Lore, Female 
Poisoners, Toasts and Mottoes, etc. 





Chats on Violins. By Olga Ragster. 


The early history and the kinds of 
violins best known are here dealt with. 
The great makers from Gaspar di Salo, 
Maggine, Amati, to Stradivarius are de- 
scribed, and there are chapters on violin 
music and playing. The work is illus- 
trated. 


The Household of Peter. By Rosa Nou- 
chette Carey. 


Miss Carey’s newest book is a love- 
story, and is written in the same whole- 
some, clever style which has made “Not 
Like Other Girls,” “A Passage Peril- 
ous,” “The Highway of Fate” and oth- 
ers of her novels favourites among 
young women and half-grown girls. 
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Edinburgh. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 


A new edition, bound in lambskin, of 
a convenient pocket size. A frontis- 
piece is included. 


The Life of Mary, Queen of Scots. By 
Hilda T. Skae. 


This biography is based upon a “study 
of the stories, ancedotes, letters, and 
reminiscences bearing upon the person- 
ality of the Queen me childhood up- 
wards, in her public and private life, 
wherever such has been obtainable.” 
The volume contains over thirty illus- 
trations. 


Letters to a Débutante. By Lady Jephson. 


These letters contain counsel and ad- 
vice for young women. They discuss 
the Art of Happiness, the Need for 
Controlling the Tongue, the Ethics of 
Dress, Country House Visiting, Choice 
of Literature, Wit, the Advisability of 
Friendships with Men, and Are Elope- 
ments Justifiable? 


The John C. Winston Company: 
Deerfoot in the Mountains. By Edward S. 


llis. 

This story completes the “New Deer- 
foot” trilogy; ““Deerfoot in the Forest” 
and “Deerfoot on the Prairies” being the 
first two volumes. The two young men 
and their Indian friend and guide, Deer- 
foot, have now reached the Pacific, and 
together they make the ascent of the 
Columbia River. Here they encounter 
tribes of Indians who succeed in making 
a great deal of trouble for the heroes 
and in giving the reader a tale of adven- 
ture and daring. 


The Jews in America. By Madison C. Peters. 


One of the main objects of this book 
is to destroy the feeling of prejudice 
which the Gentile world has for the 
Jews. It is also a short story of the 
part which the Jews played in the build- 
ing of America. The volume commemo- 
rates the two hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of their settlement. 


Only a Grain of Sand. By Charles Maus 


Taylor. 


This mythical tale is the autobiogra- 
phy of a grain of sand from the time 
it first became aware of its existence. 
It describes how it is washed up on 
a beach and becomes the toy of children, 
how it is taken to a factory and becomes 
part of a vase which is broken, put in 
the ash barrel, taken to a junk shop, 
sold again, etc. Clare Victor Dwiggins 
has made the marginai decorations. 


Vir Publishing Company: 
The Bloom of Girlhood. By Pauline Page. 


“A booklet designed to impart essen- 
tial information to young girls.” 
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Parental Honesty. By Sylvanus Stall. 
“A pamphlet setting forth to parents 
the importance and manner of safe- 
guarding the purity of young children.” 


The Daughter’s Danger. By Mrs. Emma 


F. A. Drake, M.D. 
“Prize paper to girls of sixteen and 
upwards,” issued in booklet form. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Presbyterian Committee of Publication: 
The Lynching of Jesus. By E. T. Wellford. 


A review of the legal aspects of the 
trial of Christ. Among the titles of the 
twelve chapters are: The Slaughter of 
the Innocents, The Arbitrament of 
Reason, The Law of the Land, Springs 
of Action, Arrest or Seizure, Courts o 
Injustice, etc. 


Modern Mysticism. 
Shearer, D.D. 
The third in a series of lectures at 
Davidson College, established by the 
late Rev. J. M. P. Otts. Among the 
sub-heads under which this discourse is 
divided are The Trinity, The Super- 
natural, The Covenants of the Spirit, Is 
Modern Mysticism Scriptural? Divine 
Healing, etc. 


By Rev. J. B. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Paul Elder and Company: 


The Matrimonial Primer. 
and Gordon Ross. 


A small volume filled with epigram- 
matic sayings and characteristic illus- 
trations. There are also several pages 
devoted to pictorial matrimonial mathe- 
matics. 


By V. B. Ames 


TOLEDO, O. 


Emery Davis Potter: 


Ode to My Pipe. By Emery Davis Potter, 

This poem is written in appreciation 

of the many questions which have been 

solved, and the many difficulties which 

have been fought with the assistance of 

pipe. The marginal decorations and 

a tried and true friend—the author’s 

full-page illustrations are by Ludwig 
Bang. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Government Printing Office: 


Mexican and Central American Antiquities, 
Calendar Systems and History. 
The twenty-four, papers contained in 
the volume are by Eduard Seler, E. 
Férstemann, Paul Schellhas, Carl Sapper 
and E. P. Dieseldorff. 


THE BOOKMAN 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


Alfred Holness: 


The Final Preservation of the Saints. By 
Rey. Richard Venting. 

If this little book convinces the reader 
that the relations existing between a 
Christian and his God are inseparable, 
it has accomplished its purpose. The 
titles of some of the chapters, which 
give an idea of the work, are: Preser- 
vation versus Perseverance, Spiritual 
Lif€ and Its Development, Security 
Depends upon God’s Ability, Final Sal- 
vation a Certainty, Christian Character 
and Influence, etc. 


HALIFAX, N. S. 


The McAlpine Publishing Company (Limited): 


Collections of the Nova Scotia Historical 
Society. Vol. XII. 

In addition to the objects of collec- 
tion, the rules and by-laws of the Society 
and a list of its officers and members, 
this brochure contains biographical 
sketches of the Honourable Edward 
Cornwallis, the founder of Halifax; 
Governor Charles Lawrence, and Rich- 
ard Bulkeley—both prominent figures 
in the history of Nova Scotia. 


SALES OF BOOKS DURING THE 
MONTH 


The following is a list of the six most popu- 
lar new books in order of demand, as sold 
between the 1st of January and the Ist of 
February. ° 


NEW YORK CITY, DOWNTOWN 


1. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.50. 

. The Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

. Karl Grier. Tracy. (Clode.) $1.50. 

. A Maker of History. Oppenheim. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) $1.50. 

. The Wheel of Life. Glasgow. (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 
he House of a Thousand Candles. 
Nicholson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


NEW YORK CITY, UPTOWN 


. The Work of Our Hands. 
Clure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 

. The Duke of Devil May Care. 
(Appleton.) $1.50. 
he Game and the Candle. 
(Appleton.) $1.50. 

. Reble Prince. Comstock. 
London, Eng.) $1.50. 

. Back Home. Wood. 
& Co.) $1.50. 

. The Wheel of Lifé. Glasgow. 
day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 


Keys. Mc- 
Dickson. 
Davidge. 
(John Long, 
(McClure, Phillips 
(Double- 
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NEW YORK, UPTOWN 
SECOND LIST 


Wharton. (Scrib- 


. A Maker of History. Oppenheim. (Little, 
. The House of Mirth. Wharton. 
. Karl Grier. Tracy. (Clode.) $1.50. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
Tarkington. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 
Nicholson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


Brown & Co.) $1.50. 

. The Wheel of Life. Glasgow. (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 

(Scrib- 
ner.) $1.50 

. Barbara Winslow. Ellis. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.) $1.50. 

. Princess Priscilla’s Fortnight. Author of 
“Elizabeth and her German -Garden.” 
(Scribners.) “$1.50. 

. The House of Mirth. 
ner.) $1.50 

. The Conquest of Canaan. 

3. Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

1.50. 
. The , House of a Thousand Candles. 
. Hearts and Masks. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


. The House of a Thousand Candles. 
Nicholson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.50 

. The Conquest of Canaan. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

. Hearts and Masks. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

. The Man of the Hour. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


. A Maker of History. Oppenheim. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) $1.50. 

. The House of a Thousand Candles. 
Nicholson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.50 

. The Wheel of Life. Glasgow. (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 

. Outside the Law. Barnes. (Appleton.) $1.50. 

. The Northerner. Davis. (Century Co.) 


$1.50. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


. The House of Mirth. Wharton. 
ner.) $1.50 
. Fair Margaret. Crawford. 


Tarkington. 


Thanet. 


(Scrib- 

(Macmillan. ) 
$1.50. 

}. 7 Mother. de La Pasture. (Dutton.) 
1.50. 

. Princess Priscilla’s Fortnight. Anonymous. 
(Scribner.) $1.50. 

. The Wheel of Life. Glasgow. (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 

~ The Wood Fire in No. 3, Smith. (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.50 


. Barbara Winslow. Ellis. 
. The Wheel of Life. 
. The House of Mirth. 


. The House of Mirth. 


. The Conquest of Canaan. 


. The House of Mirth. 


. The Conquest of Canaan. 


. The Man of the Hour. 


. Yolanda. 
. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 


. The House of Mirth. 


. The Conquest of Canaan. 


. The Masquerader. 


. The House of Mirth. 


. The Deluge. 
. The Man of the Hour. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


1. The “House of a Thousand Candles. 


Nicholson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


(Dodd, Mead 
(Double- 
(Scrib- 


& Co.) $1.50 

Glasgow. 
day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 
Wharton. 
ner.) $1.50 


. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Conquest of Canaan. 


Tarkington. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


CHICAGO, ILL. ° 

Wharton. (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.50 

The House of a Thousand Candles. 
Nicholson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


. Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


$1.50. 
. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Man of the Hour. 


Thanet. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
Tarkington. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
Wharton. (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.50 

Tarkington. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

he House of a Thousand Candles. 
Nicholson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
Thanet. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


Major. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 


CLEVELAND, O. 


. The House of a Thousand Candles. 


Nicholson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
Wharton. (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.50 

Tarkington. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


. Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


$1.50. 
. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 


Thurston. (Harper.) 


$1.50. 
DALLAS, TEX. 


Wharton. (Scrib- 


ner.) $1.50 


. The House of a Thousand Candles. 


Nicholson. 


(Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


. Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


$1.50. 
Phillips. (Bobbs-Merrill 
Thanet. (Bobbs- 


Tarkington. 


Co.) $1.50. 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
he Conquest of Canaan. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 
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DENVER, COL. 
. The House of a Thousand Candles. 


Nicholson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.50 
. The Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
" — McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


$1.5 
_A aia of the Old Frontier. Parrish. 
(McClurg.) $1.50. 
. The Resurrection of Miss Cynthia. 
ley. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) $1.50. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND 
Thousand Candles. 


Kings- 


. The House of a 


Nicholson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.50 


. Double Trouble. 
rill Co.) $1.50. 


Quick. (Bobbs-Mer- 


. The Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Man of the Hour. Thanet. (Bobbs- 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


. The House of a Thousand Candles. 
Nicholson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scrib- 
‘ner.) $1.50 

. The Conquest of Canaan. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Missourian. Lyle. (Doubleday, Page 


Tarkington. 


& Co.) $1.50. 

, ar McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
1.50. 

. Barbara Winslow. Ellis. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.) $1.50. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.50 

The House of a Thousand Candles. 
Nicholson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 

. Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


$1.50. 
. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 


1.50. 
. My Friend the Chauffeur. Williamson. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


. The House of a Thousand Candles. 
Nicholson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
. Hearts and Masks. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

. The Conquest of Canaan. 


Tarkington. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


. The Deluge. Phillips. (Bobbs-Merrill 
Co. ) $1. 50. 

. Double ig em Quick. (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co.) $1.5 


. The Wheel of Life. Glasgow. 
day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 


(Double- 
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. The House of Mirth. 
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. The Wheel of Life. 
. Barbara Winslow. Ellis. 

. My Friend the Chauffeur. 
. The Gambler. Thurston. 
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MEMPHIS, TENN. 


. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.50 

. The ‘er Princess. Webster. (Century 
Co.) $1.5 

. The Man ct ‘the } om Thanet. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

. Ben Biair. Lillibridge. (McClurg ) $1.50. 


’ -t~ McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
$1.5 
. The a on the Box. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Glasgow. (Double- 


day, Page & Co.) $1.50 
Tarkington. 
(Scrib- 


(Doubleday, Page 


(Harper.) $1.50. 

Wharton. 
ner.) $1.50 
Ayesha. Haggard. 
& Co.) $1.50. 


. The House of a Thousand Candles. 


Nicholson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


. In the Heart of the Canadian Rockies. 


Outram. (Macmillan.) net $3.00. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.50 
The Conquest of Canaan. Tarking.on. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 
. se - Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 
1.50. 
. The Divine Fire. Sinclair. (Holt.) $1.50. 


Phelps. 
& Co.) net $1.10. 


(Houghton, Mifflin 
(Harper.) $1.50. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


(Double- 
(Dodd, Mead 


cana: 
day, Page & Co.) $1.5 


& Co.) $1.50. 

Williamson. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


. The Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 
. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.50 
OMAHA, NEB. 


. The House of a Thousand Candles. 


Nicholson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
. The Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 
The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.50 
Rose o’ the River. Wiggin. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) $1.25. 
The Mother. Duncan. (Revell.) $1.25. 
Yolanda. Major. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 
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. The House of a 
. The Conquest 


. The Conquest. Dye. 


. The Long Arm. Gardenhire. 


$1.50. 
. Karl Grier. 
. Mr. Scraggs. 


1.25. 
. Arncliffe Puzzle. 


. The House of a 
. The “" ot Mirth. 


. The Conquest 


. The House of a 


$1.50. 
. The Conquest 
. Fair Margaret. 
$1.50. 
. The House - Mirth. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Thousand Candles. 
(Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
- Canaan. ‘Tarkington. 


Nicholson. 


(Harper.) $1.5 


. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.50 

. Fair cote. Crawford, (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 

. Rose o’ the River. Wiggin. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) $1.25. 

. A Sword of the Old Frontier. Parrish. 
(McClurg.) $1.50. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.50 

. The Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
The House of a Thousand Candles. 
Nicholson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


: = Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 
1.50. 
. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
(McClurg.) $1.50. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


. The Wheel of Life. Glasgow. (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 
. A Maker of History. Oppenheim. (Little, 


Brown & Co.) $1.50. 
(Harper. ) 


(Clode.) $1.50. 
(Grafton Press.) 


(Clode.) $1.50. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Tracy. 
Phillips. 


Holmes. 


Thousand Candles. 
(Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
Wharton. (Scrib- 


Nicholson. 


ner. ) 

. Nedra. ae (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
$1.50. 

. Rose’ r the River. Wiggin. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) $1.25. 

. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 


of Canaan. Tarkington. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Thousand Candles. 


Nicholson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


. Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


Tarkington. 
(Macmillan.) 


of Canaan. 

(Harper.) $1.50. 

Crawford. 

Wharton. (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.5 

The W aod om Life. Glasgow. 
day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 


(Double- 
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. The House of a 
. The Northerner. 


1.50. 
. The Princess Priscilla’s Fortnight. 


. The Gambler. 


. The Gambler. 
. Yolanda. 
. Hearts and Masks. 


. The Trident and the Net. 


. Nedra. McCutcheon. 
. The ‘Conquest 
. The House of a 


. Rose o’ the River. 






ST. PAUL, MINN. 


. The Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 
The House = Mirth. Wharton. (Scrib- 


ner.) $1.5 


. The tictenets Wallet. Crothers. (Hough- 


ton, Mifflin & Co.) $1.25. 

Thousand Candles. 
(Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
Davis. (Century Co.) 


Nicholson. 


Anony- 


mous, (Scribner.) $1.50. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 


. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.50 

. The Man of the Hour. Thanet. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

. Rose o’ the River. Wiggin. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) $1.25. 

‘ _ Reckoning. Chambers. (Appleton.) 

1.50. 

. The Ten Phillips. (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co. ) $1. 50. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.50 
. The Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


The House of a Thousand Candles. 


Nicholson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
. Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
$1.50. 
. Losers’ Luck. Jackson. (Holt.) $1.50. 
. Testimony of the Suns. Sterling. 
(A. M. Robertson.) $1.50. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.50 
. The Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 

Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 
(Macmillan.) $1.50. 
MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill & Co.) $1.50. 


Major. 


Anonymous. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


TOLEDO, O. 


(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


$1.50 
of Canaan. Tarkington. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 
Thousand Candles. 


Nicholson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.50 
. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 


Wiggin. (Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co.) $1.25. 
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VOLUME TIGHTLY BOUND 


THE BOOKMAN 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.50 

. The House of a Thousand Candles. 
Nicholson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

. The Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary. War- 
ner. (Little-Brown & Co.) $1.50. 

. A Sword of the Old Frontier. Parrish. 


(McClurg.) $1.50. 
(Stokes. ) 


. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. 


$1.50. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
. The House of Mirth. 


ner.) $1.50 
. The Debtor. 


Wharton. (Scrib- 

Freeman. (Harper.) $1.50. 

. The House of a Thousand Candles. 
Nicholson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

. The Wood Fire in No. 3. Smith, (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.50 

. The Princess Priscilla’s Fortnight. 
mous. (Scribner.) $1.50. 

. Fair Margaret. Crawford. 
$1.50. 


Anony- 
(Macmillan. ) 
From the above list the six best selling 


books are selected according to the following 
system: 


i 
. 





ake-() 
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POINTS 
A book standing Ist on any list receives Io 
“ce ii 2d ee a . 
3d : 
4th a 
Sth 
6th 


BEST SELLING BOOKS. 


According to the foregoing lists the six 
books which have sold best in the order of 
demand during the month are: 

POINTS 
1. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scrib- 
CS RO eS ae 
2. The House of a Thousand Candles. 
Nicholson. (Bobbs- Merrill Co.) 
. The Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. 
ee ere ere ae 
. Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & 
A MR os ak bee a acc ono k nae 
. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) 
$1.50 ; 
5. The Wheel of Life. Glasgow. (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) $1.50 











